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EMINENCE OF NATIONS IN WAR.” 


By Joun Ross-or-BLADENSBERG, Coldstream Guards. 
* A Cuspide Corona.” 


Tue life of a nation distinguished in history, has been compared to 
that of aman. A child grows to manhood, develops his full strength 
of body and mind, and flourishes a few years in the possession of his 
best faculties; he then decays, and at last—after perhaps passing 
through some time in second childhood—he dies, and disappears 
completely from the face of the world. A powerful nation in the same 
way, starts from a small beginning, whence to rise to a great pitch of 
glory ; then it frequently declines, and finally, it may be after a period 
of degradation marked by the outward semblance of magnificence, but 
stripped of all power—like the last days of the Eastern Empire in 
Constantinople—it is swept away, and vanishes for ever from history. 
Most of the great empires of the past are gone, the map of Europe 
and Asia is very different now to what it was 2,000 years ago. The 
ancient Greek civilization is no more, the vast Roman Empire 
is extinct, and others reign in their stead. Some of these also have 
had their day, and now appear to be following the general law of 
nature, to have passed their meridian, and to be hastening downwards, 
soon to be lost in the gloom of an eternal night. 

Such is the comparison often drawn: but it is only true to a certain 
extent, and should therefore be accepted with great caution. Man 
would live for ever in perpetual youth, were it not that he is attacked 
by a disease which he cannot avoid; nations would live for ever in 
their full vigour, were it not that they are attacked by a disease 
which they can avoid. In each case there exists a parasite which 
destroys life, but in the first case the man is not to be blamed for 
succumbing, while in the second, a nation falls by its own fault. 
The evil attacks only the physical life of a man, for although in so 
doing, it often impairs the active powers of the mind, yet in every case 
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it leaves alone—nay, age cannot touch—the moral qualities of his 
being. But with a nation the evil assails the moral rectitude of the 
individuals comprising the state, and it produces luxury, effeminacy, 
corruption, carelessness to affairs of state, want of patriotism, and 
therefore general ruin. This distinction must be carefully borne in 
mind by those who employ the above comparison, otherwise it will lead 
to great confusion. 

Imperfect then as this comparison is when applied to the decay of 
men and nations, it is more exact when we consider the growth of a 
people. A boy will do no good as a man, unless he has two things, 
(Ist), natural ability, or the spirit of perseverance and activity, and 
(2nd), a good education, either given to him by others or by himself, 
for the purpose of developing these characteristics; so a nation can 
never rise to eminence unless it has natural qualities, and unless it 
gives birth to great leaders of the people, men capable of training 
them into habits of manliness and discipline, and able to utilize the 
raw materials of power which exist in the country, for the organization 
of national strength. By these means alone can a nation become pre- 
eminent in war. 

The natural man has several characteristics, which when brought 
out and disciplined, make him a good soldier and worthy citizen of a 
great nation. Men are easily persuaded to fight, and to burden 
themselves with the taxes necessary to conduct hostilities; they are 
active and brave, powerfully affected by religion, proud of themselves 
and of their institutions; they are greedy of gain and of power, and 
attached to the land on which they live, and to the society that 
surrounds them. In primitive countries war is consented to with 
ease, the hopes of plunder, or the desire to acquire renown, induce 
men to obey the summons of some ambitious chief, and to while away 
their leisure in that exciting chase, where the game is man, and the 
reward riches and power. In less primitive countries the desire for 
acquisitions is not the less apparent; but added to this, the calls of 
religion, the love of country, and the fear of a powerful neighbour, 
have afforded sufficient reasons to persuade men to give up an easy 
life of peace, and to risk all in the hazardous chances of a war. Kven 
in the most civilized states, the people engage in war with great 
facility, and the slightest pretext is eagerly seized to plunge into the 
horrors of blood and suffering. The zeal with which the French, in 
the late war, testified their hatred for their neighbour, was extra- 
ordinary, but hardly unusual: both nations were highly cultivated 
and refined, composed of humane men, who individually hated a 
useless shedding of blood; and yet in both rivals there was found an 
alacrity to take up arms, and a haste to spread misery and desolation, 
which entirely prevented any peaceful solution to the trifling difficulty 
which existed between them. We are then forced to the sad con- 
clusion that men, notwithstanding their intelligence and culture, can 
be still very easily roused to war, and that blind passion produced by 
hatred, by the lust of conquest, or even by the dictates of a super- 
stitious religion, can still succeed in producing in a nation a greedy 
desire for the life of its fellow. 
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But there is a brighter side to the picture; there are other and 
nobler reasons which often awake the generous feelings of manhood in 
a country, and lead men to delight in war, besides those impulses of 
passion or of impure religion which we have been considering. 
Nationalities have been established on earth for the protection of 
liberty, and the preservation of independence; England perhaps, 
more than most nations—certainly in modern times—has just cause to 
be proud of her constitution, on account of the freedom and security it 
ensures to each citizen. If then the existence of one of these units of 
society be threatened by an aggressor, or if the welfare of the country 
be attacked or injured, it is not only the spirit of national pride that 
should arise to defend the wrong- and to avenge the state, but our most 
sacred duties compel us to coerce the enemy by force, when all other 
means have failed. A manly people when menaced by a national 
danger, eagerly embrace the opportunity presented of defending them- 
selves by the force of their arms; they display their bravery in the 
field, submit to hardships, and willingly pay the taxes necessary for 
the contest. 

Ina moral sense, men are nearly the same everywhere ; in every 
age, in every clime, the human character-is open to the same tempta- 
tions, and fortified by the same good qualities. In all countries ever 
since the world began, some men are good, some are bad, most seek an 
individual interest in all they do, even although the interest they 
aim at should cross the rights of others, and all fail in carrying 
out that which they know to be their duty. If then we had only to 
enquire into the moral qualities of men, to arrive at the causes of 
their greatness in war, we should find that there would be no military 
pre-eminence, except the force of numbers, and that everywhere men 
would be alike in valour and in intelligence. But this is not so, 
for although moral characteristics enter largely into our calculations, 
yet there are many important physical qualities, which have to be 
considered. In these, men differ very much indeed, and it is this fact 
which causes much of the contrast visible in the military success 
which attends the career of the several nations. 

Climate, whether arctic, torrid, or temperate ; soil, whether fertile, 
rugged, or barren; country, whether inland or on the sea, whether 
traversed by large rivers, or badly watered and sandy, whether flat or 
mountainous; habits of the people, whether hunters, pastoral, agri- 
cultural, or mercantile ; all these cause great differences in the natural 
belligerent qualities of a nation, and must be taken into account in an 
inquiry like the present. It is not to be expected that the frozen 
regions of the arctic circle will produce the same men as flourish in 
a temperate climate like that of Europe; a race like the Esquimaux 
cannot from natural defects, vie with those who have been born under 
happier circumstances ; such a people cannot be numerous nor strong ; 
and as they prefer the bleak snow, which nobody covets, to the more 
sunny south, they have no temptations to invade other people’s land, nor 
are they ever likely to have to defend themselves against aggression. 
Thus, encircled by a glacial fortification, they are cut off as it were, 
by an impassable gulf trom the rest of the world, and live unknown to 
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those who compass Heaven and earth to enlarge their dominions. 
Providence seems indeed to have blessed the inhabitants of the 
temperate zone with the greatest amount of vigour; they must work 
to live, they cannot lazily gather their food from a luxuriant soil as in 
the tropics, without toil or trouble, nor are they enervated by too 
great a degree of heat; for although exposed to heat and cold, they are 
not overpowered by either, but receiving just sufficient to call forth 
their best qualtities, the climate seems well suited both to labour and 
action. The features of a country and the nature of the soil must 
affect the energies of a people; hills are the strongholds of liberty, 
agricultural plains, the strongholds of autocrats; the mountains of 
Switzerland have braved the dominions of many an ambitious prince, 
and the fortresses of the Caucasus maintained the Circassians in 
freedom for many a year against overwhelming odds. The hill- 
tribes of India are hardly to be subdued, and the difficulty of reach. 
ing the fountains of their strength is enormous. In agricultural plains 
it is very different, the population is bound to fixed habitations, and 
easily held in check; there are no fastnesses to which the dis- 
affected can fly, and no food to be acquired without permission of the 
government. For a distance of 675 miles round Moscow there is not 
a mountain, and hardly a hill to be seen. A people wholly devoted to, 
and subsisting by agriculture, and scattered over a wide extent of the 
country, easily falls into servitude, and is easily retained in it. It costs 
more trouble to subdue four single tribes of Bedouins,—men without 
fixed habitations, who rove over trackless wastes,—than 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000 Egyptians. During six months in the year, the Russian 
soil shows no indications of nutritive vegetation. The government has 
only to order a stack of corn to be taken or destroyed, the sta'ls and 
huts to be cleared of cattle, and the peasant is without subsistence, 
and cannot resist a power to which he must be subject without any 
will of his own.’ 

The habits of the people, a so important item in their strength, are 
much dependent upon the climate under which they live, and on the 
features of their country. Hunters and pastoral races live in wide and 
trackless plains and table-lands; again, agriculturists generally occupy 
the basins of large rivers,—by which to transport their produce,—as 
most fertile and convenient; while mercantile people settle on islands or 
near indented coasts, where sailors can easily be procured, and where 
good harbours and roadsteads can be made. Each of these national 
characteristics have their advantages and defects, and reflect their 
image upon the career of the race, and upon its importance in history. 

In dealing likewise with the habits of a people, we find that some 
are fond of athletic exercises and national sports, and that others, 
although by no means of a slothful and indolent nature, do not care 
for them. In the present day we see this difference very marked 
between England and the continent, where with great activity there 
exist no field amusements. There can be no doubt that the presence 
of national sports is of great importance to a people, it gives a sure 

1 Extract from “ Augsburg Gazette,” v., Zhe Portfolio or Collection of State 
Papers. I., 258. 
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proof that gross luxury and sloth cannot be found among them; 
training must be submitted to, and temperance practised ; perseverance, 
skill and strength are none the less needed to win a prize, while 
competition in athletic games leads to an honorable emulation among 
those who are thrown together. Field sports in the same way have 
been attended with the happiest results; activity, self-control, self- 
reliance, observation, respect for a neighbour, and consideration for 
animals, are qualities which beget manliness and generosity, and which 
are always found among those who are fond of outdoor exercises and 
the amusements of the country. The advantages of field sports 
are inestimable. Not only do they raise the spirit, the courage, the 
ability of the youth of a country, but they serve to draw together the 
whole male population, men of all classes and interests, in bonds of 
greater friendship. Most nations have considered it necessary to drill 
their youth, so that they may be properly developed in body, and be fit 
to act as soldiers if required. On the continent this is carried out. Boys 
at school are obliged to go through courses of gymnastics, and those who 
enter the army as officers have their whole time occupied in drilling 
and being drilled, in order to fit them for the posts they are to.occupy. 
In England it is very different, and for an obvious reason; we have 
field sports which give our officers a far better training than mere drill 
canever give. German officers get very little leave, for the simple 
reason that leave with them would mean an idleness, which they them- 
selves could not enjoy; but with us our old traditions still remain, 
and the authorities do all in their power to improve the sporting 
propensities of those under their command. ‘Training by drill is very 
inferior to training by sports; drill gives a man nothing in common 
with his neighbour to whom he may be a perfect stranger, but games 
and field amusements create a mutual sympathy. In England, boys 
are thrown together when first they go to school, they fight mimic 
battles according to strict laws of honour, they compete together for 
athletic prizes, they learn the same games, and later enjoy the same 
sports ; such a life must bind them one to another by the closest ties 
of respect and affection, and make them all through their career 
compete for the prizes of fame with the same ardour, the same emula- 
tion, the same honour, and with the same generous support one to 
the other, that they were accustomed to display in the cricket or 
hunting field. It is this that has raised the character and quality of 
the youth of this country, which has made them honest and straight- 
forward, and fit leaders of a gallant race. It will be an unhappy day 
if ever we damp the ardour with which field sports are pursued by 
the officers of the Army and Navy, in order to gain that supposed ex- 
cellence in mechanical drill, with which the foreigner is credited. 
Englishmen have a peculiar fancy for everything athletic ; wherever 
they go, they bring their sports with them; and this is so remark- 
able a characteristic, that it may be said that of modern nations, 
England is pre-eminently the one which has developed the greatest 
taste for all such pastimes. In past ages we see that the love of these 
sports was also encouraged by other races; and in every one where it 
existed, there is this in common, that the people have always been 
s 
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generous and successful in war. From the very earliest days of 
Greece and Rome, we read ef sports. In the heroic ages the ancients 
were celebrated for their encornters with wild animals, and as their 
weapons were very feeble it required far more skill to kill them then 
than it does now. The public games also seem to have had a very 
early beginning; even before the expedition to Troy, the Greeks were 
accustomed to have games over the tombs of their chiefs, to pacify 
their manes. It became quite a national institution, and partook of 
a religious character; later they were established in honour of some 
god. The chief of these—the Olympic Games—were those instituted 
at Elis by Iphitus, the king of that country, and friend of Lycurgus. 
These public festivals were of the utmost importance; not only did 
they fit the Greeks for war, but they united them together as a nation ; 
for the time of their celebration was held as a general truce, and by 
the union of the Hellenic tribes in open and peaceful competition for 
a simple crown of laurel, they felt that they were of one race and of one 
political creed. But these were not the only places in which athletic 
sports were held ; every capital of each petty republic, nay, almost 
every town had its arena, where young men trained themselves for 
war by feats of agility and strength, and where they were brought up 
in the company of each other, very much in the same way as boys 
are now educated in public schools in England. Among the Tartars 
and Arabs also manly exercises existed and prospered; the care of the 
flocks and herds were usually committed to the old men and women, 
while the young men hunted, rode, and exercised themselves with bow 
and sword; and lastly in the middle ages there was a great deal of 
out-door and manly exercise, for the tournament and rough games 
that were then carried on, could not but elevate the bravery and 
chivalry of those who went in for them. 

Religion is a most powerful agent to excite men; it has been 
used to reach the most secret recesses of the sympathies of the 
human heart, to create a belief among the people that they are dog 
that which will gain them favour from the superior Being they 
reverence, and to make them undergo any sacrifice and any loss 
to gain their end. The truer the religion is, the more it will 
convince and affect the whole population; but even a false creed 
has roused enthusiasm to an extraordinary degree, although 
its fallacies are liable to detection. This method of captivating 
the heart, the soul, the will, nay the whole individual, is one of 
the most important engines that exists; all men believe in a God, all 
lean upon some Being, perhaps an unknown mysterious Essence, but 
still more powerful than themselves, who controls them and whom 
they must propitiate. All have ideas of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, which excite those subject to the influence of religious 
fanaticism in an extraordinary manner. Weak and foolish as a man 
may be at another time, yet when impelled by religion, he becomes 
invigorated by a species of mental inebriation, he considers that his 
present labours are earning for him a glorious future, and he will 
cheerfully undergo any privation and danger, discipline and trouble, 
to obtain his reward. It must be remembered also that military 
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fanaticism excites the very chords in the human mind which are 
most easily sounded, in a brave and vigorous people. Religion may 
preach self-denial and a patient submission to slights and rebuffs, 
and yet it will obtain few real votaries to its doctrines; but let it 
inculcate manly duties and combative virtues, and the brave of the 
nation will eagerly embrace it, and ardently follow its precepts. 

The Greeks and Romans were powerfully moved by their religion, 
they were appealed to by their generals te remember their gods, and 
the call was always attended to. Their love of auguries and divination 
was used as an instrument to excite their enthusiasm, and such was 
their superstition, that when the soothsayers proclaimed the expedition 
as lucky, they believed they were working with the favour of the 
gods, and marched on secure that their battle would be victorious. 
The fanaticism also of the Mohammedans is another example, and so 
is the religious fervour of Cromwell’s troops that enabled them to do 
so much. 

Akin to the effect which religion can be brought to produce upon 
the mind, is that called forth by rhetoric. Not eloquence, as under- 
stood by the flower of language, nor the mere act of speaking elegantly, 
but rhetoric in its best and true sense. Plutarch says that ‘rhetoric 
‘“‘is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruling the minds of men,” and 
that its principal province “consists in moving the passions and 
“affections of the soul, which, like so many strings in a musical 
‘instrument, require the touch of a masterly and delicate hand.”? 
Rhetoric captivates the chivalry of the nation and soldiers, when 
properly employed, and like religion, exercises a great influence over 
the masses, for those that possess the virtues of manhood, cannot 
resist itscharms. Unhappy are those races who are so callous to a 
generous impulse, who have not enshrined in their most secret soul 
some one chord of sentiment, or love of duty, who are deaf to appeals 
of enthusiasm, and whose sympathies can never be fired by the 
eloquence of great men! In a non-military assembly, demagogues 
have certainly sometimes used rhetoric to rule the minds of men in a 
most unjustifiable manner, but great commanders in war have ever 
tried to employ it to excite the emulation of their soldiers, and to 
induce them to submit to discipline, so that they may succeed in their 
undertakings. These leaders have tempered their discourses to suit 
their audience, fer all men are not moved by the same words, and 
what one nation would receive with enthusiasm, the other would 
receive with derision. Rhetoric does not consist in well worded 
sentences, nor in measured phrases, but in burning words that find an 
echo in the hearts of the listeners. A study of human nature is 
required, an insight into the motives of men’s actions is to be sought 
for; and these have shown those men who had ability and patience to 
learn, how to understand the genius of the people they had to deal 
with, and how to rule them. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, and indeed many of the great 
commanders of antiquity, studied this means of elevating the minds 
of their soldiers; before every battle a discourse was delivered to 


, 1 Plutarch, “ Pericles.” 
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excite the troops and make them confidently expect victory, and this, 
together with divination, was largely employed. In the present day 
the principle is sometimes carried out in General Orders to the 
army, but except in the case of the French under Napoleon I., not to 
the same extent as in the ancient world. It is probable, now that 
hand to hand fighting is done away with, that the same necessity for 
personal valour is not so great, but that at the same time, the great 
French Emperor knowing the romantic enthusiasm for which his 
nation has always been conspicuous, judged that their vanity might 
easily be flattered through addresses to their military virtues, and 
that they would undergo any trouble and privation to display their 
valour. In this he was right. 

The manner in which Alexander the Great quelled a mutiny among 
his Greek troops, shows how rhetoric has been used to keep men in 
discipline and firm to their duty. The king had displeased his 
followers, and they broke out into open defiance, desiring to be 
sent home from Persia, since Alexander’s father, Jupiter Ammon, 
would doubtless supply their place, and fight for him. Alexander’s 
speech was somewhat in the following form:—‘ Observe these 
of ** Macedonians, formerly tributaries of the Illyrians and Persians, and 

‘now masters of Asia and the riches thereof, observe them despising 
“their conquests, giving up their splendour, and longing again for 
“the rough and barbarous life, out of which I and King Philip 

“liberated them. . . . But go home, fly, the road is open; 
“ the Persians and I myself will cover your retreat, g go without your 
‘king; learn what an army is without a head, and find out for 
“ yourselves what you lose by leaving me.” ' The excited mob was 
tranquillized, and was overcome by a feeling of shame which these 
words produced in them; the ring-leaders were executed, and the rest 
cast out of the king’s presence. It was not until three days afterwards 
that Alexander forgave his now repenting Macedonians. 

Cesar also was renowned for his eloquence, and his speeches to his 
soldiers have shown his remarkable power over their wills. But the 
extreme tact and vigour with which he overcame a very formidable 
disaffection among his troops, illustrates in a remarkable degree the 
power of language. He harangued them and effected his object 
by one word ; he called them “ quirites”’ (citizens). Stung by shame 
they cried out that they were soldiers, and to show it, followed him 
to Africa, notwithstanding his refusal to allow them to do so. 
The mutiny was quelled, and Cesar punished the ring-leaders. ? 

In dealing with this part of the subject, we must not forget the 
general orders of Napoleon I. previously alluded to; that great 
general showed his genius in adapting his language to the character 
of the people he commanded, by which he roused to an extraordinary 
degree the fervour of each French soldier. The addresses are so well 
known that it would be almost a waste of time to repeat any of them 
here, and besides, the excellence of each is so great, that we should 
have no space for them all. It is impossible to read these soul-stirring 


1 Quintus Curtius, X., 2. ? Suetonius, “ Life of Julius Cesar,’ 70. 
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proclamations without admiring how they appeal to everything a 
Frenchman holds dearest, how they dive down into his character, 
how in every sentence they flatter his vanity, boast of the glorious 
deeds done, and stimulate him to greater exertions and greater 
victories. Napoleon secured for himself a soldiery whose whole 
soul glowed with a religion, whose first and last tenet was glory for 
France through their beloved Emperor; and he owed much to the 
rhetoric with which be used to inspire his men for the vast conquests 
which he made. 

Nelson’s short address to the British Fleet before the battle of 
Trafalgar, will last in English history as long as the remembrance of 
that celebrated engagement for the empire of the seas. ‘ England 
‘* expects every man to do his duty” was the pithy and characteristic 
order which he issued. It went straight to the hearts of all who 
heard it, and admirably did it suit the British temperament, addressing 
everything he held dearest, and free from all excitement or undue 
bombast, it has now passed into a national watchword, to be in the 
heart of every British sailor in future wars. 

There is one more passion which is or ought to be enlisted by those 
commanders who try to increase the efficiency of their forces; namely, 
the love of home and the pride of distinction. Men in a campaign 
naturally cast their thoughts back upon their homes, and the 
society they left behind them, and an appeal to these feelings has 
seldom been neglected. The wisdom of all governments has 
instituted a system of rewards for good and active soldiers as a spur 
to energy. Ail classes of men are naturally desirous to obtain 
the applause of those who come in contact with them, and soldiers 
who risk their health and lives for the protection of their country, 
are all the more eager for this approval; it is a great object among 
most young men to go out to war unknown and to return well-known, 
to start with the army as one of the many,and to come back as one 
of the few; and if this honourable desire for distinction be only 
judiciously excited, it can be easily turned into a very useful military 
engine. 

In ancient Rome merit and capacity were rewarded in various ways. 
A victorious general was, if the people considered him worthy of it, 
honoured with a triumph. The general entered Rome in a magnifi- 
cent chariot followed by his soldiers, and by the spoils and prisoners 
taken from the enemy; the more splendid the victory, the more 
splendid the pageant; and perhaps among the most magnificent 
was that of Paulus Aimilius, after the conquest of Macedonia and 
Greece, when the riches and glory of that empire were paraded 
before the eyes of the Romans. All who had been honoured with a 
triumph could wear a gold embroidered vest, they had no increase 
of political privileges, because they usually belonged, or had raised 
themselves, to the highest offices of the state before they had an 
army entrusted to them; but a triumph was a coveted distinction, 
the name of the victor was emblazoned on the Fasti as the conqueror 
in such and such an expedition, his name was handed down to 
posterity, and his family honours were permanently increased. Roman 
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commanders were often also rewarded with surnames, denoting some 
great victory which they had gained, or some town which they had 
taken ; these surnames were not hereditary, but they served to mark a dis- 
tinguished man, and associated him at once with his victory. Coriolanus 
was the surname of Caius Martius, who was mainly instrumental in 
taking Corioli the capital of the Volscians; similarly Scipio Africanus 
was the great Publius Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. When a 
Roman saved the life of a fellow-citizen he was crowned with a chaplet 
of oak; this distinction was by no means trifling, it gave him state 
privileges and allowed him to confer them upon his father and 
grandfather, by his father’s side, an encouragement to merit which 
cost the country nothing, and was productive of many great effects.' 
Polybius also in his essay on the Roman institutions, mentions a 
custom which was prevalent in that great republic, and which he 
considers led man to encounter every kind of danger for the sake of 
obtaining reputation in their country. Their dead were carried 
to the Forum, and over them their nearest of kin made a funeral 
oration, detailing their virtues and proclaiming their deeds; along 
with this, the images of the great men of the family of the deceased, 
arrayed in their robes of state, whether consuls, preetors, censors, &c., 
were carried in solemn state in chariots, preceded by their lictors and 
fasces as in life, to the Forum, where they were placed in ivory chairs. 
The orator dilated on the valour and glory of his family, and moved 
his audience to rejoice with him that Rome had given birth to such 
great men; and thus their ambition was fired to go and imitate what 
they had seen, to ennoble their own families, and to add lustre to the 
arms and glories of their country.” The Greeks had no triumphs, 
but citizens who saved or protected the lives of others, were honoured 
by a crown and a complete suit of armour.* Among them want of 
military virtue was rather punished than valour rewarded; this was 
particularly so among the Spartans ; it was considered that the most 
determined bravery was such a matter of course, that any, the 
slightest deviation from that excellence was worthy of degradation ; 
thus, only one Spartan escaped at the battle of Thermopyle; he was 
branded as a coward and his face shaven on one side to mark him; 
next year the battle of Platea was fought, and this Spartan was in 
the Grecian ranks. Stung by the reproaches he received, he sought an 
honourable death to atone for the past, but the stern justice of his 
country forbade him the burial,—the only grim reward for valour,— 
which his fellow countrymen received; his death was considered the 
effect of despair, not of bravery and devotion. Again, victories were 
received as a matter of course, the army returned without fuss or joy ; 
a simple cock was sacrificed, the general and men had merely done 
their duty, and they were not thanked for it. But when Sparta was 
falling, a slight victory was received with great demonstration of joy, 
and the contrast is noted by Plutarch, * as showing a decline in their 
1 Plutarch “ Coriolanus,” y., also note Langhorue’s edition, ii., 158. 

? Polybius vi., Ex. iii. 

% Plutarch, “ Alcibiades.”’ 

* Plutarch, ‘“ Agesilaus.” 
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manners. The fact is, the Spartans thought themselves above the 
weaknesses of human nature, they were far from neglecting so 
ordinary an incentive to glory as rewards and such as the trumpet of 
fame would produce, from ignorance or carelessness; but their extreme 
pride and their chivalry resented the suspicion that a citizen needed 
a spur to do his duty; and they argued:—what was the most 
desperate bravery and most consummate indifference to danger but the 
duty of a man? A splendid conception in theory, but the Roman 
idea was more practical. In more modern days, orders of knighthood 
have been established to keep up a standard of excellence in arms and 
in courage, while the feudal ages have done much to preserve energy 
and bravery down to our times, when riches are so plentiful 
and luxury so much within the reach of most people. In the present 
day, governments have instituted a set of rewards and honours for 
which all contend, and these help in a great measure to make men utilize 
their best abilities to attain them, and to have their names handed 
down in the annals of their country. 

The establishment of many of these institutions that we have been con- 
sidering is due to the government, and it is to this we must now turn 
our attention, as having a vast influence upon the strength of a nation. 
Those countries where the form of rule is tyrannical and despotic, 
have far less real military power than those where it is just and good; 
and the reason is plain enough: in the former case the inhabitants 
are the blind and unthinking tools of an authority which they cannot 
respect or look up to; in the latter they are the intelligent fractions 
of a society in which all have something to gain and something to 
lose ; in the one case, they are cowed as slaves, in the other, men are 
free, and their patriotism is enkindled, submission to just authority 
is willingly observed, and the best and most devoted soldiers are 
formed. Despotism is not confined to a monarchy; all forms of 
government have unjustly gone beyond their proper limits, and even 
republics have played the tryant: what can be more repugnant to 
liberty than mob law? ‘“ The people,” says Frederick the Great, “‘is a 
“‘monster with many tongues and few eyes ;’’' and if they possessed the 
chief command without check or control,a few demagogues, the 
worst of the rabble, are sure to be the tyrants, and this despotism 
is neither lenient nor refined, as history has clearly proved. All men 
are ambitious of power, and when able to seize the reins of absolute 
rule will always tread under foot the liberties of their fellows: so that 
checks are necessary to oppose this license. Now all civil government 
divides itself naturally into three parts: Ist that of the supreme 
executive ; 2ndly, that of the owners of the land, or chief men of the 
state; and 3rdly; that of the commonalty at large; when therefore 
national power is divided among these three estates, so that they 
should restrain each other, and prevent undue usurpation, then the 
country is at rest, and the government strong and stable; but if, on 
the contrary, one of these estates can tyrannize over the whole nation, 
it shows that true freedom is extinct, and that the people by allowing 





‘ 1 Posthumous Works, “ Frederick the Great,” iii., 170. 
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themselves thus to be oppressed by lawlessness, are weak and 
decaying. 

Good government is an inestimable benefit; it produces justice, 
honour, and bravery ; it obeys the law, that natural code of right first 
laid down in the Decalogue, and which is implanted in every reasonable 
breast ; and fulfils these two important national duties, namely, justice 
to oneself, to defend every right, and to perfect every institution, and 
justice to one’s neighbour, not to injure their rights without a reason. 
These are the qualities which make nations great in war, which give 
them dignity, and which exalt them above those who have not been 
able to destroy despotism ; they were to be found among the Greeks, 
where they were implanted by Law-givers, who commenced theirreforms 
by establishing liberty before they did anything else ; and the history 
of Rome shows how the brave people of that republic sought for civil 
rights in a system of checks against tyranny. The usurpation of 
Tarquin the Proud put an end to royalty in Rome, and the pretensions 
of the Patricians in the early days of the republic caused those struggles, 
which terminated in that splendid government, in which the three 
powers of the state were recognised ; and these, by mutually preventing 
each other from usurping the sole direction of affairs, ensured the 
individual security of each citizen and the common welfare of the whole 
state; for the Plebs of Rome in establishing their freedom did not 
destroy the duties of the senate; they simply emancipated themselves 
from unjust oppression. This settlement may be said to have been 
adjusted by the Licinian law, and history shows that, when this 
was effected, Rome immediately arose as a conqueror and spread the 
terror of her name through Latium and all over Italy; and having 
subdued that territory, she attacked Carthage, destroyed the great 
empires which then existed, and finally seated herself upon the throne 
of the then known world. The majesty of Rome was the majesty of a 
vigorous people who had disciplined themselves to conquer, and this 
discipline could only be brought about by a solid government firmly 
fixed upon free principles. An incident which happened during the 
second Punic war may not inaptly illustrate the dignity of this splendid 
people. After the battle of Canne, Rome was reduced to great 
straits, and deserted by almost all her allies: Hannibal having 
chosen ten of his prisoners, sent them as deputies to the senate, to 
demand the ransom (at the rate of 3 mine a head) of the eight thousand 
who guarded the camp and who were in his power. ‘These were bound 
by an oath to return to the Carthaginian camp if unsuccessful in their 
mission. One of these men having hardly left the intrenchments of the 
enemy, said that he had left something behind ; he returned for it and 
proceeded on his journey to the capital with the rest of the party. 
Arrived in Rome, the senate, although they required men most urgently, 
refused the application of the deputation, and dismissed the nine who, 
on account of their oath, were willing to return to Hannibal, but the 
tenth, who deceitfully pretended that he had fulfilled his oath, having 
already returned to the Carthaginian camp, was taken by his indignant 
fellow-countrymen and sent back bound to the enemy. Hannibal, says 
Polybius, was much less filled with joy at having vanquished the 
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Romans in the field, than he was struck with terror and astonishment 
at the firmness and magnanimity that appeared in their deliberations.' 

England also has inherited a government established in such a 
manner as to give freedom to all, and to secure the rights of every 
citizen. This constitution cost our forefathers a heavy struggle, but it 
was their success that assisted us in no small degree to take a promi- 
nent part in the history of the world. 

The necessity for good government is never more apparent than 
when the nation loses it. Instead of defending public interests and 
essential rights, the administration looks only after selfish considera- 
tions and party objects; and thus the highest concerns of a people fall 
into the hands of unjust stewards, men who hasten to get rich and to 
obtuin power, rather than discharge the duties to which they have been 
called. Rome feil as soon as her national law was destroyed. Her 
chiefs had ceased to be responsible for their acts; they became the 
nominees of the worthless Praetorian Band, or of barbarous foreign 
legionaries, and they centred in their persons the whole powers of the 
state, and the liberties of the people. How could such a nation exist 
when men composing it had so fallen as to allow themselves to be 
oppressed by such monsters? Greece also declined as soon as her 
liberties were destroyed by Macedonia; King Philip, father of 
Alexander the Great, raised his hitherto insignificant kingdom to great 
glory by a force which was an unusual one in those days, but better 
known now, diplomacy. He ingratiated himself with the rulers of 
those republics which he coveted; he measured the characters of those 
whom he wished to overcome, and by flattering some and bribing others, 
he created for himself, without much force to back up his pretensions, 
a footing in Greece. The force of political intrigue is often credited 
with a real strength, and in truth when we regard the amount which 
it has been able to do, and the little physical force which it had at its 
disposal, we are bound to admit its potency. Atthe same time we must . 
distinguish ; intrigue exceeds physical power only when the nation is 
unconscious of its strength. Now the object of good government is to 
know in what its power consists, and how it can be best applied; for if 
it does not accomplish that end, and carefully preserve, by arms if 
necessary, its rights, it is worse than useless. It follows, therefore, 
that political intrigue, not backed by force, can only act against a nation 
which is in its decay, against men too enervated to know their rights, 
This was the exact state of things in Greece during Philip’s life. 
Macedonia at his accession was weak and without resources; but 
Athens, after the battle of Mantinea, although not the Athens of the 
days of Pericles, had still considerable power to oppose this new enemy. 
But she had greatly fallen ; sunk in luxury, dissipation, and poverty ; 
the affairs of state were seized by the lowest rabble, wretches who, 
deficient in the first necessaries of life, were totally unfit to administer 
the government; in this state of anarchy the once glorious republic, 
the centre of civilization and the stronghold of the liberties of Greece, 
spurned law, refused justice, and placed herself under any sufficiently 
plausible and unscrupulous demagogue, who tyrannized over and 

1 Polybius VI., Ex. vi., 3. 
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deceived the people, obliged them to submit to every insult, and at 
last sacrificed the independence of their country upon the altar of 
diplomacy. Such men are easily found, and the first act of Chares, 
the chief demagogue, was to plunder the wealth of the Athenian allies ; 
the results were the natural consequence of such perfidy, and Philip of 
Macedon was shrewd enough to reap the advantage. In vain did 
Demosthenes try to fan into flame the dying embers of patriotism, 
good government and law; in vain he told them that Philip was 
easily to be repelled, and was only strong through their moral worth- 
lessness. ‘To insist’? he said ‘‘upon the power of Philip is not to 
“the present subject. He has become great through your supine 
“ neglect, and the perfidy of traitors, whom it becomes you to punish.” 
To appoint magistrates was his attempt, for the inspection of the old 
laws, to enforce them, not to make new ones, and to keep the 
magistrates in awe. But these counsels were disregarded ; the people 
listened only to Demades and Chares, who pronounced Macedonia as 
irresistible, and advised them basely to relinquish the defence of their 
independence, for which their fathers had bled; and thus were they 
enslaved by intrigue, which worked upon their decaying virtue. 
“* The felicity of Philip,” said Demosthenes, “consists chiefly in this, 
“that having occasion for traitors, fortune has given him men 
“treacherous and corrupt beyond his most sanguine hopes and 
“* prayers.’” 

This leads to a very important subject with reference to the 
connection between government and war. Greece, Rome, and the 
Mahommedans, had each of them in their polity an institution with 
regard to the commencement of hostilities which is not to be found in 
the constitutions of modern states; war among them was restrained 
by a judicial and sacred rite. The Greeks had a college of guardians 
of the peace, Irenophylakes, answering to the Fecial College of 
ancient Rome, and the Ulema of Turkey; the object of these 
institutions? was to curb the violence of blood-thirsty passion. Before 
hostilities were permitted, it was the duty of the officials of these 
institutions to decide whether the war was just, and they were to 
declare it; without their sanction it was not lawful for any soldier, 
not even the chief magistrate himself, to strike a blow: it was only 
after that the case was tried as in a court of law, the aggressor being 
the defendant, and being proved guilty of a crime against the state, 
which he would not repair, that legal power was given to the executive 
to act.* Such it appears were the checks which great lawgivers 
considered it necessary to impose upon their followers, to curb the 
natural bent of man to shed innocent blood! Modern constitutions 
have no such restraints, and the question arises whether they have 
any influence on the warlike greatness of a nation. It must be borne 
in mind, that the races who have had these institutions, have without 


1 Gillies, “ Hist. of Ancient Greece,” chap. xxxii. 

*The Fecials were established by Numa, second king of Rome, but Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus finds them among the aborigines, such is their antiquity ! 

3 Plutarch, ‘‘ Numa ;” Langhorne’s Ed. “Islam,” by Mr. Urquhart. 
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exception greatly distinguished themselves in the field; we are there- 
fore not justified in refusing to look at the question because modern 
thought has not considered it worthy of its attention; and we must 
also remember that wars in modern days have neither lessened in 
number, nor in the fury with which they are maintained, nay, rather 
we have entered upon a period of the world’s history, in which national 
jealousies—proved by the unparalleled armaments which we see 
around us—never ran so high; we cannot then believe that our 
present system is more conducive to peace than the old one. 

War in the present day is usually begun by a gradual national 
feeling which silently alienates the sympathies of two rivals. Little 
by little the flame is fanned, and at last a strong popular sentiment is 
excited, which bursts into a cry for war, and which will not be 
satisfied until vox populi is considered vow Dei, and _ hostilities are 
commenced. Thus indeed we drifted into the Crimean war; a violent 
feeling seized the people after the Russian victory of Sinope, and 
nothing could stop it until England and France expended their 
millions of money, and thousands of brave men before Sebastopol ; 
thus also was the late Franco-German war undertaken; the French 
clamoured for war, and nothing could divert them from their intention, 
until their fields became the scene of blood, and their two fair 
provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, were torn from them, 

In former days, wars were aggressive and frequently very unjust; 
but the difference between them and modern days is clearly this: we 
believe the right to decide on war, resides in the nation, they believed 
the right to decide when war was necessary, resided out of the nation. 
We consider that because a nation ‘has shown that its passions or 
sympathies lead it to war, it may lawfully gratify such feelings, and if 
we see a rival whom we wish to overcome, we believe that a popular 
inclination to hostilities is a natural sign that the battle for life and 
death must come off, and that the blood shed in the contest is lawfully 
spilt; but they thought that no national passion could allow a people 
to gratify this, unless the war was first proclaimed to be just by a 
body of men devoted to the study of law; and if they saw a rival whom 
they envied, they would rather pick a real quarrel with him, so as to 
have a grievance to set forth, and to enable the doctors of the law 
legally to decree that the war was necessary for the protection of the 
nation. 

In an inquiry like the present, we must not consider which of these 
two systems is the most just, or which is most likely to develop good- 
will. We must only confine ourselves to their effects upon the nations 
and their greatness. In doing so I think it will be found that wars 
were conducted in former days more towards the establishment of an 
empire, than they are in our own day; the rule for declaring war was 
very simple, a wrong was reported to the Fecials or to the Ulema; 
they demanded reparation; it was refused, and war was proclaimed. 
The process was simple and straightforward, and could only aim at one 
point, the aggrandisement of the nation. With us it is different; the 
fluctuating interests of panic or passion must render the policy of a 
nation unstable; lightly we enter upon a war, we know not why, and 
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lightly again we change our policy; one year it may be our aim to 
protect a nation whose integrity we consider necessary to our 
welfare, and a few years later we change and do all we can to strike 
at the very power we bled for. It appears therefore that the first 
effect of such institutions is to render war more subservient to the one 
point, greatness of the country ; and if we regard their effect both upon 
Rome and the Saracen power, we cannot refrain from allowing that 
they did not check their pre-eminence as empires. If the declaration 
of war is the prerogative of the executive of a government, there caa 
be no doubt that freedom has not found its way to that people; the 
government may be good, and if so they reap the advantages of such 
a blessing, but on the other hand if it is bad, who is to correct the 
error? The ideas which were entertained by Rome and by the 
Mohammedans on the necessities of war had this great advantage, 
viz., it united all classes of men in its prosecution ; unlike modern days 
there was no division of the house against itself; party faction, 
opinion, had nothing to say to war; in such questions the whole 
commonwealth was joined and could never be separated ; nobody in 
the nation could cast into the teeth of its political opponents that 
they oppressed the country in a blood tax which was useless and 
senseless, no party was obliged to mourn their country’s degradation 
brought on by the violence of a faction, as many of the French were 
in 1870; but men in the best days of the Roman and Saracen powers 
were moved to war by one impulse at the call of the highest judges of 
the Law, they were strengthened by unity, and through this institution, 
at once humane and just, were helped upwards in their flight towards 
the highest point of military pre-eminence. 

Out of government arises good organization and discipline; war is 
a most complicated science; armies have to be recruited, supplied 
with implements of war, and fed; leaders have to be obtained, and 
troops have to be trained ; transport has to be organized, and depart- 
ments formed to carry out all the numerous duties which are necessary 
for the success of a campaign; a perfectly organized and disciplined 
army is a ready instrument in the hands of a commander, but he must 
know how to use it, and be well supported by magazines and supplies, 
that he may be able to conquer. It will be impossible in an inquiry 
of the present length, to descend into many details on this part of the 
question, but we may glance at a few of its principal features. 

The levy of troops is conducted in different countries in different 
ways; in some nearly the whole male population capable of bearing 
arms can be employed in wars, in others a much smaller proportion 
only can be used. Recruitment is a question of political economy, 
and is best understood by looking at the habits of the people; it will 
then be seen, when we come to discuss these characteristics, that 
pastoral races, can levy a larger body of soldiers than agricultural 
nations, and that these can keep on foot larger armaments than a 
commercial people. Troops when levied must be disciplined and 
organized into units of administration, and into units for fighting 
purposes, and the proper arrangement in these matters shows the real 
unilitary science of the nation, for without it there can be no greatness 
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in war. Men have to he so organized into bodies, not only that they 
can best use their vigour against the enemy, but that they may be 
under the control of their commanders, and that they may acquit 
themselves with courage. A chain of responsibility and of command 
must join the general-in-chief with his whole army, that it should 
obey his orders and answer to his call as a well trained horse 
answers the will of his rider, while the men themselves must be 
disciplined to support the fatigues of war without murmuring, and to 
obey their officers with cheerfulness and alacrity. The ancients gave 
this an especial attention; the phalanx of Macedonia and the legion 
of Rome were organizations which answered these purposes ; established 
a superiority over the troops opposed to them, and which contributed 
in no small degree to account for their success in war. In the early 
days of their glory it was their excellent organization and superior 
weapons which enabled the Greeks, although not so well led as they 
might have been, to defeat the Persians at Marathon, Salamis, 
Plate, and Mycale; and it was their inferiority in these, that caused 
the defeat of Darius and Xerxes, and drove them out of Europe, 
although their men were individually nearly as brave as_ their 
antagonists. The wars which happened among the Grecian re- 
publics after their deliverence, improved their military science, and 
the great men who rose during this period effected important changes 
in their organization; the stages of this improvement were visible 
under the direction of such generals as Brassidas, Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, Iphicrates, Epaminondas, Philip, and Alexander, in whose 
time the perfections of the phalanx and the skill of combining 
military operations had reached their highest point, and these, added 
to the genius of the general himself, caused the thrones of Asia to 
crumble before his presence. The battle of Issus was won as much 
by Alexander’s forethought as a general, and the utter want of the 
first principles of strategy on the part of Darius, as it was by the 
superiority of the Greeks over the Persians, who had at this time 
entirely lost even their personal courage; but at Arbela it was 
different, and this battle exhibits the impotence of those Asiatics, and 
the military power of the Greeks. Here the field was an open plain, 
where Darius had full use of his numbers and of his cavalry; he had, 
according to some authors, as many as 1,000,000 men under arms, 
while Alexander had but 55,000 men; and yet the former was utterly 
routed! The Greek phalanx was an impenctrable solid of steel and 
brass, which crushed through the weak and-passive masses opposed 
to it; and thus without hurt to itself, it scattered the foe like chaff. 
The discipline the men had to submit to, in order to gain this tactical 
excellence, must have been very severe; they were accustomed to 
march in squares of sixteen ranks deep, armed with long pikes of 
twenty-four feet. We may well imagine what was the exactitude with 
which distances had to be kept, that this as far as possible should 
present a solid and impenetrable appearance. 

The Romans were the authors of the legion, an order of military 
array which was most successful in war. Marshal Saxe had the 
, 1 Grote, “ Hist. of Greece,” chap. xi. 
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greatest admiration for it,’ and proposed an organization similar to it 
for his own times. The system on which the Romans fought was 
not, like the phalanx, in one compact and soiid mass, but they drew 
their men out in three lines. These lines again were not continuous 
rows of men, but were formed of smaller bodies,—manuples,—placed at 
intervals one from the other. Now the great advantage that this 
system had over the phalanx appears to have been this, if the enemy 
pierced one point in the legion, they did not rout the whole army, as 
would be the case with the Macedonian phalanx. The latter was 
really excellent when it had to encounter only untrained forces of 
barbarians going to war in an undisciplined manner; these could never 
get past the hedge of spears presented to them; and when this great 
array advanced at one word of command, to the right, to the left, or 
forward, presenting its formidable bristles out on all sides, and 
moving in exact order on them, they had nothing left but to be pierced 
or fly in all directions. Against the discipline and power of the 
legion it was very different; the Romans found it difficult to get 
through the formidable spears presented to them, but what barbarians 
could not do, they could, and when the phalanx was pierced in one 
point its unity was broken, the troops were many of them taken in 
reverse, and the whole was dispersed. In the Macedonian war, Paulus 
Aimilius had a very hard tussle with Perseus; as long as the phalanx 
remained intact, it was impossible for his soldiers to get through the 
long pikes of the Greeks. We hear of an ensign being thrown 
amongst the enemy to excite the Romans to recover it, and penetrate 
the obstacle, but in vain did they press forward, the Macedonians 
firmly held to their weapons, and Paulus Aumilius was in the greatest 
danger of being overcome. At last the swaying of the fight, the 
inequalities of the ground, and the excitement of the troops, caused 
irregularities in the side of the phalanx. The Romans seizing the 
opportunity, got through, took the enemy in flank, and a short hand 
to hand combat followed, in which the short swords and small shields 
of the Greeks were no match for the strong sabres and large bucklers 
of the legionaries; but besides the formation of the former was 
disordered, that of the latter intact, and the consequence was, that 
Perseus was routed, and Macedonia conquered.” To draw a comparison 
in afew words between the phalanx and the legion, it may be said 
the former was an excellent armed body of men, while the latter was 
a splendid military line. The Romans also showed their military 
excellence by laying down the strictest rules for everything that 
affected the well-being of their armies, and those for entrenched camps 
were most important. At every halt, a parapet and ditch was dug 
quite round the army, to protect it from sudden assault. Inside, the 
order was according to one rigid pattern, large streets being kept 
for the convenience and easy passage of the troops. The labour and 

i © C’est sans doute ‘un dieu’, dit Végéce, ‘ quigleur inspira la légion’: J’en ai eu la 
méme opinion depuis long-temps et c’est ce qui m’a rendu plus sensible aux défauts de 
nos usages.” — Mémoires de l’Art de la Guerre de Maurice Comte de Saxe,” Part L., 
chap. ii. 

2 Plutarch, “ Pavlus ZEmilius.” 
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tools required for this work must have been very great; in modern 
days, notwithstanding our superior means of transport, we should find 
it difficult to intrench our halting-places so perfectly, although 
occasionally some operation of the kind might be of the utmost 
importance. 

There was little of this art displayed in the wars after the overthrow 
of Rome, except among the Franks under the earlier princes of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. During the middle ages the armies do not 
appear to have displayed much organization; in one sense however we 
may except the English, or rather the English archers. Archery was 
a favourite pastime among the yeomen of the country, and they 
learnt to shoot with bows that required great strength to use, but 
which propelled a shaft to a great distance, and, in a practised hand, 
with unerring aim. One of the strongest portions of the army of 
England at that time, were the archers, and to them we owed much of 
the military excellence which we displayed during the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries. At the battle of Agincourt their help was most effica- 
cious; the archers were placed in a triangle in the centre of the line; 
orders had been given for each man to provide himself with a long 
stout stake, about six or seven feet in length, these were planted in 
the ground in front of the soldier, the end out being sharpened, so that 
every man had as it were a pike for a defensive weapon; behind this 
they shot their arrows in security; so galling was their fire, that the 
French were forced to detach two bodies of cavalry (800 each) against 
them. This cavalry, composed of knights, and armed in the best and 
most expensive manner of the day, were unable to charge, so powerful 
and so accurate was the fire kept up by the yeomen archers; they 
were repulsed by it, as if the best modern rifles had been used, instead 
of bows and arrows. ‘The artillery of the Turks was at one time 
reckoned most formidable, owing to the great attention which they 
had bestowed upon it; but they were especially celebrated for their 
countless hordes of light cavalry, which although organized, does not 
seem to have received much drill or discipline. Armies strong in 
infantry cannot neglect a strict training, because men must be taught 
to fight in company, and be exercised to make long marches with regu- 
larity; added to this their tactics are continually changing, new 
inventions introduce new weapons, and these require new formations ; 
hence such soldiers are constantly under instruction. But with horse- 
men, there has been little change in equipment and organization 
since the earliest times, and their efficiency in the field has not much 
altered (we do not speak of cavalry in the modern days of breech- 
loaders), consequently the irregular cavalry of the Turks, who always 
took good care of their horses, and were ready to follow their leaders 
in some primitive formation, were a powerful instrument of conquest, 
although they were without much drill or discipline. 

The first general who really revived organization, was Gustav 
Adolphus, king of Sweden; he formed tactical and administrative 
units; restored discipline among his troops, and checked all pillage 
and irregularities. His armies became very formidable, and when led 
by him gained the greatest successes. In his wars in Germany, Gustav 
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carried his victorious arms from the Baltic to the Tyrol, and from the 
Oder to the Iser and the Rhine.’ In the next century Frederick the 
Great arose to eminence as a commander, and effected several important 
changes. His system was purely by battalion units; he introduced 
horse artillery, and used his cavalry more than was then the habit, 
and with great success. He aimed at forming an army which was fit 
to perform any manceuvre, and attempted to gain a precision in his 
operations almost mathematical in exactness, and it was for this reason 
that his discipline was so severe and his drill so perpetual. The little 
kingdom of Prussia, without even the strength of compactness, was 
opposed to a coalition of Austria, Saxony, Germany, Sweden, and 
Russia, but yet Frederick beat off these numerous enemies, and after 
seven. years’ hostilities made a peace in which he lost nothing. He 
had great success in his wars; his energy, determination and activity 
were boundless; his courage in overcoming difficulties without parallel ; 
his military coup d’qil exact ; his army a perfect machine in all its details, 
and his weapons superior to the enemy’s, in that he had iron ramrods, 
whilst the Austrians had only wooden ones. At Rossbach and Leuthen he 
out-manceuvred the enemy, and assailing them in their flank, caused the 
defeat of forces far more numerous than his own; at Zorndorf he won, 
by the excellence of his cavalry; and he redeemed the defeat at 
Hohenkirchen with great ability, for being surprised and repulsed 
when on the march to Silesia from Saxony, he was able, owing to his 
superior organization, to rally his men and march round the victorious 
Austrians to his destination, before they could recover from the 
confusion which a successful battle had thrown them into, and regain 
their mobility to drive back the Prussians. Great as Frederick was as 
« general, he committed some very serious military faults, and in most 
of these he was saved from evil consequences by the superiority which 
his army possessed over their antagonists. At the battle of Prague he 
neglected his line of retreat in his flank-march to gain the Austrian 
right wing, and Napoleon has pointed out how the Austrian general 
might have taken advantage of the mistake, and by moving up his own 
left, have cut off the king from his communications ; but they had not 
the mobility nor the intelligence, and Frederick gained all the advantages 
of his dangerous manceuvre. Again, the Prussians were totally defeated 
at Kunersdorf by the Russians; the king relied on the excellence of his 
troops so firmly, that he broke through the rules of ordinary prudence 
by ordering detached bodies of troops, without intercommunication, to 
advance through thick woods, and time themselves so as to fall upon 
the enemy’s flank simultaneously. He was successful with this part of 
the plan, but the Russians afterwards rallied and he suffered a crushing 
reverse ; yet Soltikoff, either because he would not or could not 
advance, did the Prussians no further harm, and they renewed the war. 
I'rederick repeated the manceuvre he tried at Kunersdorf, at the battle 
of Torgau; but here he was quite successful, not that the manoeuvre 
was a good one, but because his troops were well organized and 
disciplined, and that the Austrians, far from being able to take advan- 
(age of his mistakes, were thrown into inextricable confusion if they 
1 Chapman’s “ Gustav Adolphus,” 338. 
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met with the slightest reverse. Napoleon, one of the greatest generals 
of modern times, made great changes in his armies; he retained the 
smaller units of battalion, squadron, and battery, but united them in 
combination in larger units; and these under the name of divisions or 
corps, were composed (like the legion of Rome) of all three arms of the 
service, forming small armies perfect in themselves. He measured his 
army by so many divisions or corps, retaining, however, a separate 
body of cavalry to use in any required direction. In our advanced 
days, a marvellous stride has been made in military science; breech- 
loading rifles and very improved artillery have been introduced, and 
organization has been much modified to keep pace with these discoveries, 
the chief change made being a thorough development of the Napoleonic 
system of larger military units. Without organization, therefore, pre- 
eminence in war is unattainable, for unless troops be well equipped and 
ranged under the best units, no advantage can be gained, and accord- 
ingly where this administrative ability is to be found, military greatness 
is sure to exist. 

The supply and transport required for armies can by no means be 
neglected; for they requirea perpetual replenishing to satisfy the waste 
of war, and unless supplied they must fall back. In ancient days this 
was somewhat easier, for although transport was more difficult and 
roads worse than now, yet they needed no ammunition, the most bulky 
and heavy stores which modern warfare requires. All commanders of 
highly disciplined armies have considered that sufficient quantities of 
food should be given to the soldier, and that this should be levied either 
by regular requisitions in the country, or got from magazines in rear ; 
this is the only means of preventing marauding, which destroys the 
power of an army, and of being able to draw from the hostile land its 
resources without waste. 

The chief requisite of an army is a good commander. An Athenian 
general said, “1 had rather have an army of deer commanded by a lion, 
‘than an army of lions commanded by a deer,” and the experience of 
the world has amply proved this. The necessity for command is every- 
where demonstrated ; no society can thrive without a head; no nation 
can become great without a leader, and no army can conquer without a 
general. In the outset of this Essay we declared that a country could 
never become distinguished in war unless it had great men to found 
institutions in it, or unless some person should arise to develop its 
natural characteristics. All the great commanders who have lived 
have shown that they were more to be feared than their armies, and 
that the saying of the Athenian general was true that a leader could 
do something with any troops, but that an ignorant man is unable to 
utilize even the best armies under his command. It was the genius of 
Alexander and his profound knowledge of the art of war that enabled 
the Greeks to extend their sway to the Indus, the Oxus, and the 
Ocean. 

During the first Punic war, the Carthagenians were at one time in 
great difficulties. The Romans had succeeded in converting themselves 
suddenly during the war, from a purely military nation scarcely able 
to maintain their communications between Italy and Sicily, into a 
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strong maritime power, and in being able to land a large force in 
Africa, which threatened Carthage with destruction. Regulus, the 
consul, was everywhere victorious, and the enemy, led by unskilful 
generals, and attacked by their own irregular auxiliary troops—the 
Numidians—were in the last stage of despair; peace might now have 
been made had not the Romans required too much, and the Senate of 
Carthage determined to make a final effort before succumbing to the 
pride of their adversary. At this time some mercenaries came from 
Greece to Carthage, and among them Xantippus, a Spartan, who had 
been educated in his own country, and had a perfect knowledge of the 
rules of war. This man hearing of the Carthaginian defeats, 
perceived that they were due to the ignorance of the principles of 
strategy and tactics; he expressed his opinion that victory would 
follow if the Carthaginians would yield to his advice, and choose 
ground suitable for the deployment of their forces, namely, open 
ground for their elephants and cavalry. He was invested with the 
chief command, he organised and disciplined his men according to the 
rules he had learnt in Greece, and in a short time, having restored 
confidence, he led them out to battle. The Romans, surprised to see 
the Carthagenians choose the plains instead of the hills, ran to arms; 
a great engagement took place, in which Regulus was entirely 
defeated ; 500 were taken prisoners (and among them the consul), 
while the rest were destroyed, except some 2,000 who escaped; of the 
Carthaginians only about 800 were killed. This victory, which 
changed so entirely the course of events, and saved Carthage at this 
most critical period, was brought about solely by the ability of a 
Greek who understood the art of war. ‘One wise counsel,” says 
Polybius, in the words of Euripides, “is better than the strength of 
“many. For here the wisdom of one man defeated legions that 
“were thought invincible, infused new life into a people whose 
*“‘ losses had almost rendered them insensible even to misery, and 
“saved their tottering state from ruin.” The importance of 
Napoleon’s influence when he took command of the French army of 
Italy in 1796, may be cited as a second illustration. This army was a 
wretched body of men, without food, clothes, or magazines, deficient 
almost of ammunition, and left in possession merely of their arms, 
they clung to the mountains of Liguria, and watched the Austrians 
prepare to drive them back upon the Var into France. But 
Napoleon’s arrival, even though coming as he did without supplies or 
money, changed the face of affairs; he collected his men, seized the 
strategical positions of the mountains, drove the Austrians back, and 
following up his victory, entered Turin and forced Sardinia to sign a 
peace with the republic. He then turned upon the Austrians, and 
after a few marches directed with skill on the rear of the enemy, and 
without the necessity of much fighting, he obliged them to fly behind 
the Adige. This he accomplished in two months; and although he 
started with wretched material, yet his transcendent genius enabled 
him to beat far superior and better organised armies, and in spite of 
their power to drive them out of northern Italy. Napoleon was thus 
1 Polybius i, 3. 
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enabled to conquer where others would have been defeated, and to 
‘aise up an empire where others would have been overthrown. 

Such are a few of the means by which the natural characteristics of 
a nation are worked up into elements of power and into pre-eminence 
in war. It will now be necessary for the better development of this, 
to show how nations of specified characteristics have become 
distinguished, and to illustrate it with examples from their history. 

The great empires which have flourished, have been formed out of 
‘one of the following three classes. They have been founded by 
shepherd hordes, or else have risen from agricultural tribes, or else 
have been developed by commercial people. Those men who devote 
their lives to hunting, can never form a great nor lasting empire ; 
they have, it is true, much leisure, their time is spent in exercise, and 
they wander about over their hunting grounds without a fixed 
habitation; their wars would therefore cost them nothing, and a great 
portion of their male population could take part in them; but on the 
other hand, they are not able to live together, their living is precarious, 
they are obliged to separate to obtain their food, and even for the few 
that form their small hunting parties, subsistence is not always to be 
obtained. Indeed, were game plentiful, hunters could not keep 
together, because a large influx cf men would drive the animals away, 
and their pursuers would starve. Although therefore, nations of 
hunters have many characteristics which would fit them for war, they 
lack the most essential requisite, power to concentrate, and thus it is 
that they have never become pre-eminent as great nations, nor 
distinguished in history. Leading a solitary and lonely life in the 
deserts, they are possessed of great acuteness of sense and agility of. 
body, they are able to bear fatigue and hunger, cold and heat, and 
they are remarkable for bravery and manliness; but they cannot 
combine, they have no central nor energetic government, and they 
are seldom dangerous to a strong nation in their vicinity. The Red 
Indians of Norti America are a good specimen of hunters; with all 
their numerous good qualities, which if properly developed would 
produce good soldiers, they are unfit to attack the white colonists 
and to drive them out; and thus they have never succeeded in establish- 
ing an empire nor a community in which the arts of war and peace 
have flourished. 

Of the other three classes, history affords many examples of those 
who have become pre-eminent; the successive hordes of men which 
poured from central Asia over the civilization of China, South Asia, 
and Kurope, were composed of shepherd races, the Scythians, the 
Persians, the Tartars, the Turks, the Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, 
etc., etc., all left their high plains and swept like a hurricane over the 
lands below them. But the Greeks, the Romans, several of the 
modern Kuropean nations, and probably the early Assyrians, have had 
another origin ; these do not seem to have quickly risen to eminence, 
it needed a long course of years to develop their greatness. They 
were formed out of small beginnings, and arose out of races devoted 
to agriculture, and living in fixed habitations. Again, the Phoenicians, 
the Athenians, the Rhodians, the Spaniards, Portuguese, the Ditch, 
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and the English, became great by commerce, and formed their natural 
strength rather by maritime than by military power. In all cases, 
however, the first settlement of the people was probably the same, viz., 
the inroad of a wandering tribe; but the difference of their history 
consists in this, that the races first mentioned founded an empire at 
once, they flashed in splendour all of a sudden, and appeared like 
Miverva, ready armed and disciplined, swift to strike and to destroy. 
Like a storm they burst upon the land, and whether their glory soon 
left them, or whether they retained for a considerable time ther 
pristine vigour, they appear nevertheless to have had no long and 
previous training to undergo. But in the empires mentioned 
afterwards, the fierceness of the first triumphs had passed away, the 
people settled down into agricultural or mercantile pursuits, with 
settled homes, and from thence they began to rise into importance and 
renown. 

The original seat of the human race has been supposed to be Asia, 
any way it is from the high table lands of that continent that the 
earth has always been replenished. Successive tides of barbarians 
have issued from these regions as successive pulsations of blood issue 
from the heart to give life to the whole body, and thus has new 
vigour and new power been infused into the enfeebled races unable to 
defend themselves. There are many reasons why migratory races can 
invade so powerfully, and why their attacks have always been so 
successful. 1st. They travel with their flocks and herds and all their 
property; whatever be the strength of their tribes, that strength 
moves with the army; they have no difficulty about feeding their men 
nor supplying them with arms, recruits, and other necessaries of war ; 
all go together just as if they were changing their camping ground in 
peace ; it costs their commonwealth therefore no more trouble, no more 
expeuse ; and so an expedition to invade is the same as an expedition 
to another pasture, except that the object is different. 2nd. Shepherds 
are never in want of food, the plains they inhabit are fertile enough 
to produce and support a great many cattle of all sorts. The con- 
sequence is that the tribes and families of a nomadic people can live 
together and in large numbers; they need not separate like the hunting 
tribes of North America; but with plenty of food and abundance of 
fodder, the families increase and multiply, and find it possible to 
continue near each other under the same chief, and as part of the 
same body politic. 3rd. Shepherds have a great deal of leisure; the 
actual work they have to do, to tend their flocks and herds, is very 
little; unlike an agricultural race, they are not obliged to plough, 
sow, or reap; all they have to do is to drive their cattle to the best 
pastures and to keep them from straying. There is nothing which 
takes up material time like in other countries, where support is 
dependent on the constant labour of a large section of the community ; 
nothing which could not be done by the old men or women in cases 
of emergency, leaving the remainder of the population available to 
fight. The armies of nomadic races are therefore very numerous, a far 
larger proportion of the people being ready and able to become 
soldiers than in any other sort of country; and 4th, this very leisure 
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they enjoy instead of leading to habits of luxury and sloth, tends to 
fit them for duties in the field. Ina rich nation those that need not 
live by the labour of their hands often fall into habits of idleness and 
indulgence, but not so among a nomadic people. In a civilized country 
the idler finds much to captivate his leisure, but in the pastoral plains 
of Asia there are few pleasures except out-door sports; the life of 
nomades is an open air life; they are accustomed to long marches, 
often to long rides, and their games are always a mimic warfare; 
their habits necessarily prevent over refinement or idleness, and sloth 
and cowardice are therefore unknown. As children of the desert, 
they are always on the alert, always about and watching, and this 
very activity makes them passionately fond of all those customs, 
which make a race hardy and fit for war. Nomadic tribes have there- 
fore four very important characteristics which fit them to become 
successful invaders, and warlike in the field. Ist, they enter upon 
war without trouble or expense; 2nd, they are always concentrated ; 
3rd, a large proportion of the population can fight, and 4th their 
habits are warlike, and prepare them for the duties and fatigues of a 
campaign. Adam Smith, in treating on this subject, remarks that 
pastoral nations must be very powerful from the nature of things, and 
he quotes Thucydides, who says that no nation could resist Scythia 
united and bent on conquest.’ The history of the world has proved 
the truth of this. The invasions which have uprooted established 
monarchies, and desolated fertile plains, have nearly all been conducted 
by shepherd tribes, and the apparent ease with which they have con- 
quered even strong empires attest their immense power. Sesostris, 
one of the most famous Egyptian kings of almost fabulous times, 
attracted to his service roving Arabs of Ethiopia; his conquests are 
said to have extended in all directions, and to have embraced a 
large portion of Asia as well as Africa.” Nebuchadnezzar also, son 
of Nebopolassar, who had overthrown the Assyrian empire under 
Sardanapalus at Nineveh,’* took the Scythians,—generally called Chal- 
deans—into his service, and with this powerful material, well armed 
and organized by his superior genius, he established at Babylon an 
empire nearly commensurate in the west and south with what was to 
be the future extension of the Saracen power. Nebuchadnezzar 
having disciplined his rough followers, marched against Nechos, king 
of Egypt, who like his predecessor Sesostris, had got together an 
army of African Arabs, and who had invaded Assyria, defeating 
Josiah, vassal king of Jerusalem, at Megiddo. Nechos was at Circesium, 
a strongly fortified place, but Nebuchadnezzar, assisted by the Baby- 
lonian engineers, took it, not however before a great and decisive 
battle took place between the rival monarchs. In this contest the 
empire of the world was fought for by kings who had reduced into 
auxiliaries the nomadic tribes of Asia and Africa. Nebuchadnezzar 
was victorious, and he gained the whole country from the Euphrates 
to the Nile. Shortly atterwards he took Jerusalem, sending the Jews 
into captivity. He then invaded Syria and besieged Tyre, that earliest 
1 “ Wealth of Nations,” v., 1. 2 About 1400 B.c. 3 606 B.C. 

4 Gillies, “ Hist. of the World from Alexander to Augustus,” i., 139. 
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and most celebrated centre of commerce ; it fell after a thirteen years’ 
siege.’ Lydia alone he did not overcome, but the tide of his conquests 
rolled down both sides of the Red Sea; Egypt was overrun, and he 
stretched his empire to the Pillars of Hercules! Such was the power 
of the Babylonian monarchy, after having utilized the force which 
was to be found among the Asiatic hordes. 

The achievements of Cyrus the Persian, at the head of his rough 
followers, newly taken from their hills and pastures, and organized by 
their great chief, were also prodigious. He overcame Lydia, aad 
conquered the country up to the Mediterranean, so that in a few years 
his empire extended even further than the ancient limits of the 
first Assyrian empire. Babylon he did not at first take; that city on 
which Nebuchadnezzar had lavished so much trouble was a truly 
wonderful place. It was surrounded by an outward solid wall 300 
feet high, and 75 feet wide at the top, and was nearly 60 miles in 
circumference ; the inner wall was nearly as high as the extraordinary 
outer rampart. Babylon was furnished with enormous stores and 
granaries, and enclosed extensive parks and gardens; it was reckoned 
that notwithstanding the number of its inhabitants, it had sufficient 
supplies to endure a blockade of many years. Such was the fortress 
before which Cyrus encamped; he had already been two years 
unsuccessfully besieging it, when at last he diverted the waters of the 

{uphrates, and marched into the town along the dry bed of the 
river.” Such was the skill and power of this extraordinary man, at 
the head of his nomadic hordes ! 

Again, we may instance the power of the Mogul empires under 
Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane, both of which illustrate the military 
strength which can be developed among pastoral tribes, when under 
the control of a chief capable of welding them into a nation, and of 
enforcing discipline among them. Both these chiefs reared up in a 
lifetime huge monarchies of colossal size. Zinghis Khan extended 
his sway from Poland to China, and from Siberia to the north of, India, 
nearly the whole of Asia, and a large portion of Kurope! Tamer- 
lane’s empire was scarcely less; he conquered India, and but for the 
sea would have overcome Europe. Such is the extraordinary latent 
military strength which exists in shepherd races. 

Now the natural power of these races consists in their conditions of 
life, while the degree of perfection in which they are organized for 
war is in proportion to the ability and the greatness of the leaders ; 
we therefore find that when this organization has been imper- 
fect or only temporary, the military strength of these tribes has not 
been brought out, and their success has accordingly been only 
transitory. It has frequently happened that shepherd warriors, 
although they have overrun and occupied a country, have been unable 
to hold it; they have been driven out shortly after their entrance, or 
else they have themselves been invaded by another barbaric horde, 
and forced to give up the conquest they won for themselves. 

It is easy to understand how this has happened; it is a great 
temptation to a poor and hardy people, living exposed to all the storms 

1 572 B.C. 2 Gillies, “ Hist. of Ancient Greece,” i., 343, 
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of heaven, to be in contact with a rich and luxurious nation of the 
plains. The former will always covet the possessions of the latter, 
and seek for an opportunity to seize that pleasure which they cannot 
get in their own primitive tents. Every civilized state has to defend 
its marches; the Amphictyonic Council of ancient Greece was 
formed for this purpose; the Roman pro-consuls of the outlying 
provinces were always at war with the barbarians who lived beyond ; 
and the wall in England against the Picts and Scots erected by the 
Romans across Northumberland and Cumberland; the wall in 
Germany built from the Rhine to the Danube, to keep back 
the Goths, and the great wall in China against the Tartars, show how 
a rich and civilized country must defend its wealth against the fierce 
attacks of a needy enemy. Nomadic tribes have often undertaken 
their raids without much preparation; they covet the comfort and 
magnificence they see in the distance, and they rush thoughtlessly 
towards it. But as soon as it is seized, it intoxicates them; the little 
discipline they had in their struggle for it, disappears now that they 
are enjoying the fruits of their conquest, and they become quite 
helpless. Although the government among nomadic tribes is entirely 
patriarchal, yet it is hardly strong enough to bind the unruly children 
of the desert with any very strong tie, and after a successful raid it is all 
the more difficult to enforce a discipline, which can alone secure to the 
tribe a permanent enjoyment of that they have coveted. Added to 
this, sometimes nomadic tribes in a wild and untutored state, will 
not undertake any military operation which is likely to cause trouble ; 
military engineering is quite beyond them, and the art of war is 
contained in a sealed book ; the consequence is tbat fortresses are 
passed by and neglected, and the invader scorns to secure his rear 
by a strong post or by reserves; if then a check is sustained, the 
defeat must become a rout. Thus it is that an invasion by barbarians 
often resembles the fall of an avalanche from a mountain on to the 
plain below; the snow, rocks and ice descend with dreadful rapidity 
and irresistible force, whole pieces of solid mountain are carried 
away, and the hardest rocks are striated by the weight and force 
developed—marks which remain as silent witnesses to its fury, until 
the end of time ;—but its violence is soon over; that which threatened 
to spread misery, desolation and destruction upon the houses and 
harvests below, dissipates as it reaches the bottom of the precipice; 
in losing its unity by breaking off into a thousand picces, it is checked 
in its headlong career by obstacles over which it would have bounded 
had it been united, and before long its rage is expended, its force 
over, and it lies harmless and unable to go further. How often 
have victorious armies, unable to retain their discipline and unity, 
found an early grave in the land which trembled at the first frightful 
appearance of the foe, and which looked as if nothing could resist 
its fury. 

In the year 628 B.c. the Scythians overran Media, a strong and 
prosperous state; Cyaxares the king, although he had introduced a 
superior discipline and organization among his troops, was unable to 
resist the violence of the intruders; they pushed on with amazing 
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success to the Holy Land, and founded the town Scythopolis. But here 
their success ended; intoxicated with plunder and the luxuries of life, 
which in their own deserts were out of their reach, they gave 
themselves up to the most extravagant dissipation, and Cyaxares, who 
had bent under the storm when too strong for him, now recovered ; 
he boldly attacked the barbarians and drove them back into their 
lonely wastes, where they again took to their roving life. 

Pastoral tribes when led by great generals and instructed in the 
art of war, have achieved more permanent results; but in many 
instances even these successes are not lasting; this is because discipline 
with them frequently depends upon the life of the leader, and not on 
institutions, and after his death the tribes either lose their primitive 
virtues and sink into luxury and effeminacy, or fall back into their 
former state of barbaric shepherds; for nomadic races are as difficult 
to bind together permanently, as it is to mould the sand of their 
deserts like plastic clay. 

The mighty empire of Nebuchadnezzar fell to pieces in the reign of 
his effete son Belshazzar; there was in fact nothing to keep it 
together after the death of the founder. By his sword he had gained 
it, his superior genius had retained the services of the roving 
Chaldeans, but when his influence was removed, the cement that 
bound the edifice together was dissolved. Belshazzar was weak and 
voluptuous, and being unable to support the load of greatness which 
his father had laid upon him, he succumbed to the arms of Cyrus. 

The Mogul empires of Zenghis Khan and Tamerlane in the same 
way dissolved after the disappearance of those great men, not that 
luxury and sloth crept in among the Tartars, but when the influence 
that produced cohesion had vanished, they fell back into their common 
habits of life, until another leader should arm them again against the 
world. 

The Persians were also overcome for lack of great men to keep 
up the primitive virtues of a nomadic nation. Shortly after the 
death of Cyrus they adopted the worst customs of the Greeks, they 
allowed themselves to be corrupted by the Babylonians, and they 
gave themselves up to despotism and superstition, thus checking all 
attempts superior minds might try for their regeneration.’ Fifty 
years after their first successes, they were beaten by the Grecks, 
although on every occasion their numbers gave them large odds against 
their antagonists. These reverses, as have been pointed out, were 
greatly due to their wretched organization and their inferior 
equipment, although personally they were brave. 

For the next one hundred and fifty years, Persia made no 
improvement, while Greece made the greatest strides in the art of war. 
In wealth and splendour the great king was most conspicuous, but 
otherwise he was at the head of an empire utterly rotten to the core. 
Once there was a danger of a Persian resuscitation; Cyrus the 
younger strove for the monarchy against his elder brother, and 
raised a force of Grecian mercenaries; he invaded the empire, 
penetrated into its very heart, but fell at the battle of Cunaxa, where 

1 Gillies, ‘‘ Ancient Greece,” i., 351. 
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the rebellion was extinguished.' It is probable had Cyrus lived that 
he would have roused his countrymen to assume the discipline of war, 
and to lay aside the luxury which degraded them; had his energy 
and ability.succeeded in this, he would have developed an enormous 
belligerent' force, and it is very likely that the course of history 
would have been altered. As it was, however, the ease with which 
his force invaded Persia, and the successful retreat of the celebrated 
ten thousand, showed the world the weakness of the empire, and from 
that moment every Greek statesman and general foresaw its speedy 
destruction. This would have been accomplished before the time 
of Alexander but for the quarrels of the Greeks, which divided their 
forces. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, in the midst of gigantic schemes 
for this attack. was recalled to Europe to make head against Thebes, * 
and could not prosecute his intentions. Plutarch laments this, 
saying that the Greeks had just cause for tears when they considered 
that they had left that to Alexander to perform, which might have 
been effected by the generals slain at Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and 
Arcadia. ? When Alexander attacked Darius, the Greeks were at the 
height of their military perfection, but the Persians, although 
glistening with gold and silver, had reached a point of national 
weakness, in which they made xo resistance to the invaders, as has 
been already shown. 

From what has been advanced it appears therefore that in order 
that a nation which originated from pastoral tribes should remain 
pre-eminent in war, it is necessary that it have either a succession of 
- great leaders which shall prevent it from sinking into effeminacy, or 
from losing its cohesive force, or else that a founder should implant in 
it a number of national institutions to defend it from these dangers, 
so that when his personal influence is gone, the effects of his labours 
may not have disappeared, and that from the working of these institu- 
tions a nursery should as it were be formed, for the education of great 
men. We have seen that in several of the early empires of the world 
founded from nomadic tribes, the reason why they did not last, was 
because there was nothing of this sort established among them; we 
have also seen that the natural characteristics of a shepherd race make 
it the best material for military power; when therefore the two are 
combined, that is, when institutions are established permanently 
among pastoral tribes, a very powerful nation will necessarily be the 
result. Such was the Mohammedan power, and such the secret of its 
rapid rise and protracted supremacy. 

The elements which formed the material of the Mussulman empire 
were very superior to those that formed the material of the monar- 
chies we have been considering. The Arabs were nomades, but among 
them there was mixed up a great deal of commercial and agricultural 
labour, and this made them somewhat different from the Tartars, who 
were a purely shepherd race, having knowledge of few of the arts and 
sciences which are necessary to organize military power. The Arabs 
have been from the earliest times free ; many ages before Mahomet they 
had proved their valour in war, for which their habits had so well fitted 

1 401 B.C. * 394 Bc. r 3 Plutarch “ Agesilaus.” 
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them. They were naturally brave and hospitable; true sons of Ishmael, 
they were cut off from the rest of the world, and their hand was against 
every man who was not their kinsman; but their robberies were con- 
ducted with a certain magnanimity and generous pride, which deprived 
them of half their horrors and elevated the Bedouins into worthy 
material for the successful soldiers of a great nation. The character 
of Hatem, says Gibbon, is the perfect model of Arabian virtue, he 
was brave and liberal, an eloquent poet, and a successful robber ; 
forty camels were roasted at his hospitable feasts, and at the prayer of 
a suppliant enemy, he restored both captives and spoil.’ 

Such were the people amongst whom Mahomet flourished, a man 
among the most remarkable of the world. His influence was such 
that he united his countrymen, and raised an empire which for strength 
and permanence has had no equal. Twelve centuries ago he lived, 
and in some thirty years after his death, he and his immediate 
successors reared up a power which extended from the Oxus almost up to 
the Pyrenees, an empire which embraced Persia, Syria, Africa and 
Spain, and which during these long years, has maintained itself in 
strength and vigour, resisting the enervating effects of success and 
luxury, and retaining to a great degree the primitive institutions of its 
founder. 

It is perhaps difficult to examine with impartial justice the causes 
which led to the elevation of the Moslems. Europe had long dreaded 
their power, and in her annals has plainly shown her hatred. With 
all this however we have little to do; we have merely as far as 
possible to find out the reasons which made the followers of Mahomet 
a warlike nation, and to discover in what consisted that force which 
at one time nearly subdued the strongholds of Christendom. In the 
first place the Arabs, we have already remarked, were nomades of a most 
manly and vigorous type, uniting as they did civilization by no 
means unpolished, to an energy at once enthusiastic and heart-stirring. 
In the next place, Mahomet and his successors were men of the most 
extraordinary character, men who swayed the minds of those they 
lived amongst, established a discipline, and awoke the chords of 
enthusiastic zeal, in a manner never before seen among any people. 
Mahomet worked among the Arabs entirely through religion. It is 
said he had gauged the reasons which led to the fall of the Roman 
empire, that he found out that the loss of discipline, of manhood, and 
of public virtue, had brought about cowardice, military weakness, and 
unpatriotism ; he beheld with pity and anger the degeneracy of his 
own times, and he resolved to destroy the idols his countrymen 
worshipped, and to unite under one God and one king the invincible 
spirit and the primitive virtues of the Arabs.* It was through 
religion, through the enthusiasm it. kindles, the bravery it exacts, the 
discipline it requires, and the duty it commands, that Mahomet 
determined to act; his whole code was to begin and to end in religion, 
and to form a church militant, which was to revolutionize an 
enormous extent of the earth’s surface. The sayings of Mahomet that 

1 Gibbon, “Decline and Fall,” yi., 210. 
* Gibbon, vi., 221, 
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enjoin military virtues, bear a strong resemblance to those of inspira- 
tion which were addressed to the Jews through Moses, and which as 
long as they obeyed them, made them a warlike and victorions nation. 
“The sword,” says Mahomet, “is the key of heaven and of hell; a 
“ drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of 
** more avail than two months of fasting and prayer. Whosoever 
“ falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at the Day of Judgment his 
‘** wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, oderiferous as musk, and 
‘the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of Angels and 
“ Cherubims.” Again, “God hath purchased of the true believers 
“ their souls and their substance, promising them the enjoyment of 
“ Paradise, on condition that they fight for the cause of God.”" Such 
sayings impressed upon the minds of the Moslem, were as likely to 
inflame his zeal as the Mosaic command, ‘‘ When thou goest out to 
‘battle against thine enemies, and seest horses and chariots, and a 
** people more than thou, be not afraid of them, for the Lord thy 
“‘ God is with thee, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
** And it shall be when ye are come nigh unto the battle, that the 
** priest shall approach and speak unto the people, and shall say unto 
“them, Hear Oh Israel, ye approach this day into battle against your 
* enemies, let not your hearts faint; fear not and do not tremble, 
“neither be ye terrified because of them, for the Lord your God is 
“ He that goeth with you, to fight for you against your enemies, to 
** save you.’” 

Mahomet founded the discipline of his warlike religion upon, Ist, 
Prayer; 2nd, Fasting; and 3rd, Almsgiving. Prayer was enjoined as 
an especial and primary duty, and called the pillar of religion, and the 
key of Paradise; it could only be undertaken by those who had purified 
themselves by washing. Four degrees of purification are understood 
by this cleansing: to purify the body, the visible actions, the heart 
and the thought; five times a-day men were to turn their face towards 
Mecca, and having first washed were permitted to pray. Mahomet 
proclaimed that there was only one God, living, omnipresent, the Ruler 
of all things, and the absolute Judge of men. The creed the Moslems 
recite daily brings in forcible and clear language, and in terms full 
of eastern poetry and eloquence, the wonderful perfections of the 
Almighty, and the closeness with which He ordered everything in 
the earth. Fasting was no dead letter among the Mohammedans, 
they gave up wine and the use of all spirituous liquors for ever, and 
inflicted on themselves the fast of the Ramadan, a month which 
changed every year, and in which it was unlawful to eat or drink, 
or indeed to satisfy any natural appetite from early morning until 
sunset. ‘This fast was to purify the soul, to subdue the body, and to 
form an exercise of obedience to the will of God. Almsgiving was also 
practised as a religious duty; it inculeated not only pity towards men 
but regard to animals, and while it drew the whole community together 
by ties of charity and feelings of brotherhood, it prevented avarice and 
checked undue accumulation of riches. To minds highly strung by the 

? Koran, chap. 9. 
‘ * Deut. xx., 1-4. 
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discipline and religious fervour inculcated by the above institutions, 
there were yet others added, of which the most important was pre- 
destination. The Arab who believed in a living God, a God whom he 
was serving, was firmly convinced that his life was in the absolute 
keeping of the Deity. Wherever he went (as long as he kept to his 
religion) he was under that mighty protection, and was as safe among 
the swords of his enemies as in the bosom of his family. No chance 
could take away his life, it could only be lost by the will of the 
Almighty, and it was according to the highest dictates of his religion 
to bow to that will. Is it marvellous then, that besides the zeal of 
warlike fervour, utter indifference to personal danger should make 
them more powerful, thus adding to military ardour, personal courage ? 

Here then was formed a people whose whole energies, ambition, and 
life were directed to one point, the protection of Islam ; here was a race 
of men who willingly bowed their necks under a severe but efficacious 
discipline; and thus a nation of nomades was formed into an instru- 
ment of war, fit not only to overcome and conquer provinces, but to 
govern them with justice and vigour. 

Mahomet was a man who vied with Cesar in his moderation towards 
his political antagonists. After a seven years’ exile in Medina, he 
returned with power to Mecca, with the authority of a despotic monarch, 
more comprehensive than that of a Roman emperor, for it was the free 
homage of a free people. “TI have seen the Cesar and Chosroes of 
‘** Persia, but neither have the power of Mahomet among his com- 
“ panions,”” was the remark of an Arab from Mecca; and so this man 
returned among his former enemies, who were unable any longer to 
keep his influence out. Mahomet forgave his chief enemies, and 
took all those who had opposed him under his protection. Even 
afterwards, when, through the disaffection of his half-reconciled 
enemies, he was nearly defeated, he forgave the treachery on his 
victory, and at last welded the whole of Arabia into one firm and 
compact Moslem nation. Arrived at this absolute power he did not 
oppress the people, nay he rather voluntarily imposed checks on his 
own prerogatives to give an example to his followers, and to prevent 
a future caliph from ever trespassing on the rights of the people. For 
this reason he formed a grand council to control his own actions, 
and when his successor was to be nominated he expressly exercised 
no influence over the election, although he was earnestly desirous, that 
Ali should succeed him, and one word from him would have fixed his 
heir. Moderation has been found among rulers in dealing with political 
opponents in order to convert them into friends, but seldom has such 
moderation been used when the prince could absolutely choose the 
amount of power he wished to assume, and very few have exhibited 
such extraordinary genius for rule as the Prophet of Mecca, added to 
such wonderful political humility. The great poverty and absence of 
state among the caliphs is also a circumstance which has been seldom 
seen in other kingdoms, and it reminds one of the best days of repub- 
lican Rome. Mahomet, although an absolute king over a large and 
victorious nation, despised the ensigns of royalty, he undertook the 
most menial offices of a domestic life, swept his own floor, milked his 
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own cows, and mended his own rough clothes. Of Omar, the third 
caliph, it is reported that his food was only coarse bread and dates, 
his drink water, and that he preached in a dress torn and tattered. A 
Persian satrap, coming to pay him homage, found him asleep among 
beggars on the steps of the Mosque of Medina. Omar was master of a 
large portion of Asia! This simplicity and abstinence would destroy 
all class antagonism among Mussulmans, and indeed such a loss of 
national strength is unknown among them. Cleanliness and courtesy, 
which followed in their train, prevented vulgarity from upsetting 
society, and the followers of Mahomet worked with steady and united 
efforts towards the establishment of their earthly greatness, unhindered 
by the unpatriotic class and party difference which too often check our 
energy and damp our patriotism. 

Such are a few of the characteristics of the extraordinary nation 
produced in Arabia by the simple Prophet of Mecca, and the causes of 
its success may be summed up in the words of one of the courtiers of 
Heraclius, who explained in a council at Antioch the cause of the 
astonishing and alarming progress of his followers. ‘“ The victories of 
*‘ the Arabs are to be ascribed solely to the perfection of those institu- 
“tions, and of that religion by which they were restrained from evil, 
“and stimulated to the performance of virtue. From this alone, and 
“ from no other circumstance, they derived their irresistible energies, 
‘“* which, as men and soldiers, gave them a decided superiority over all 
“‘ that had been employed against them.” 

With amazing rapidity the Saracens (the general name for Mohamme- 
dans) overran Persia, Syria, Transoxiana (the Turks), hgypt, north 
Africa, and Spaix; they did not confine themselves to one expedition, 
but struck out on all sides at once with marvellous vigour and extra- 
ordinary success; soon they reached the sea, and immediately converted 
themselves into a maritime power, making their influence felt all over 
the Mediterranean Sea. The exuberance of their conquests at last 
overstepped the Pyrenees,’ overcoming Aquitaine and even a portion of 
Burgundy. But here they received their first great check; the Franks, 
under Charles Martel, defeated them somewhere between Tours and 
Poictiers, and driven back into Spain they never recrossed into France. 
About this time the Saracens became split up by internal discord ; the 
Prophet had left no direct issue, and the succession to the caliphate 
was disputed. But notwithstanding these internal quarrels they 
remained undefeated; the Emperor of the East was forced to pay 
tribute, and the Arab squadrons actually insulted Rome.* Towards 
che middle of the tenth century, and until the establishment of the 
Ottorman Turks in Europe, there were a number of new tribes, 
‘urkomans, which poured from the north in among the Saracens, 
becoming Moslem themselves, and invigorating with fresh blood and 
fervour the vigour of the Arabs. Some of these were distinguished for 
the most primitive virtues; they became vicegerents to the caliph, 
and they were actuated by the same zeal as the early Mohammedans. 
Noureddin, the master of a large empire from the Tigris to the Nile, 

1 © Tslam ;” note, “ Price’s Mohammedanism,” i., 71. 
2721 AD. 3 846 a.D. 
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was esteemed even by the Christians as an able, brave, and just prince. 
His favourite sultana longed for magnificence. ‘“ Alas,” said Noureddin, 
‘“‘ T fear God, and am no more than the treasurer of the Moslems, their 
“ property [ cannot alienate; but I still possess three shops in the city 
‘“‘ of Hems; these you may take, and these alone can I bestow.”! To 
the present day even is the shadow of this simplicity and moderation in 
power still maintained among the Mohammedans. Every Turk, no 
matter what be his social rank, is supposed to support himself by 
manual labour; the sultans even each have a trade, and although this 
has degenerated into a barren tradition, yet the relics of the past primi- 
tive custom are still visible.’ 

For a short time were the glories of the Moslems observed; 
Zenghis Khan and his successors swept over a great part of Asia, 
and Holagou, the grandson of the great Khan, overthrew Bagdad,’ the 
ancient seat of the Saracens, in which Motassem, the last caliph of 
the race of Abbas (uncle of the Prophet), after a dynasty of five 
hundred years, reigned. But the cloud was not permanent; in the 
heart of the Mohammedan empire arose a new power to reunite and 
reorganize the Saracens, and to re-establish their glory, viz., the 
Ottoman Turks.£ Of this, Othman, who gave his name to the race, 
was one of the most distinguished princes. The Turks inherited all 
the valour and all the success of the Saracens.  Bajazet, called 
Tlderim, or lightning, conquered Macedonia, Thrace and Thessaly, 
reduced the empire of the East to a phantom, invaded Hungary, and 
defeated the Christians in a great battle;? his victorious career was 
checked by Tamerlane, but on his death the Ottoman empire 
recovered, and shortly afterwards they took Constantinople,’ extin- 
guishing the venerable empire of Rome, and obtaining for them- 
selves the most commanding position in the whole world. Selim the 
First upset the Mameluke power in Egypt, and obtained the caliphate,’ 
the ensigns of which, the keys of the Caaba, were sent to him, 
and this gave the Turks suzerainity over Arabia and religious supe- 
riority over every place where there were Mussulman states. The 
power of the Ottomans increased, they extended to the north and 
through Syria, and finally settled down in an empire which reached 
from the Tigris to the Adriatic, from the arid steppes of Russia to 
Ethiopia, together with religious power over north Africa, Central 
Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, and a part of India. In the centuries 
which have succeeded each other since the overthrow of the Kastern 
empire, many changes have taken place; we find a period of Moslem 
ascendancy, and a time of their decay; they were the terror of 
Christendom by sea and by land, but at the same time they were 
driven out of Spain and Hungary, Bessarabia and the Crimea. 


1 Gibbon, chap. 50. 

2 The author has seen a Turkish book copied by a recent Sultan, who was a 
scribe by trade. The book was presented to an Englishman by the Sultan, asa 
compliment ; it was magnificently bound, but the idea of the trade was still retained, 
since the Englishman had to pay the Sultan a scribe’s wages for his work. 

3 1258 A.D. 41299 a.D. 5 1396 A.D. 

5 1453 A.D. 71617 a.b. 
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The Turks have been the most distinguished of the Mohammodans, 
they accepted all the religious fanaticism of the Saracens, but added 
to it a military order and political discipiine, that gave them the 
use of the sword in a manner which has only been rivalled by the 
empire of Rome in the history of the world.'’ From the obscurity of 
a simple tribe of shepherds among the Seljouk nomades of Bithynia, 
they rose under the organization of their chiefs to the command of 
Islam, and to be the terror of Christendom. Othman had two sons, 
Orchan and Aladdin; the first succeeded his father as Sultan, but the 
second refusing all share of temporal benetits, of riches or hereditary 
honours, retired from the world to become the vizier and organizer of 
the Turks. Aladdin applied himself principally to matters of war, 
and converted the nation into a purely military power, where every- 
thing connected with their government was regulated as if before an 
enemy. ‘T'he army itself was divided into feudal, paid, and irregular 
troops ; the first class amounted to nearly 250,000 cavalry, they were 
called Spahis, and served by tenure, the second were the Spahis of the 
Porte, or Spahi Guard, and the Janissaries, the most celebrated of 
the Turkish troops. These Janissaries, who afterwards degenerated 
into tyrants of the empire, like the old Roman Praetorian Guard, were 
composed almost exclusively of Christians who were educated in 
Constantinople, and formed a devoted corps of the braves: soidiers in 
the service of the Porte. The last class of troops, irregulars and 
auxiliaries, were a large force of both infantry and cavalry, they 
amounted to some 300,000 men; but besides these the Turks had an 
excellent body of artillery, which, as bas been already remarked, was 
superior to any power of the West. The whole nation formed one vast 
camp, liable to be called into active service without the tedious 
preliminary of raising the money for their maintenance, while the 
Janissaries and Spahis of the Porte constituted a standing army of 
the best description.” 

It is apparent that Turkey adding to her advantages gained by 
religious fanaticism, had, as Rome had, a military system which 
surpassed in organization and elasticity all the weak «nd loose arrange- 
ments that were in vogue in Christendom. Compared to the forces of 
the Sultan, those of the German empire were a poor and worthless 
militia, disciplined by no permanent laws and elevated by no reli- 
gious fervour. The Ottomans had military institutions which exactly 
suited their character, and they were therefore victorious in all they 
undertook. But weakness came at last, not the weakness which foliows 
the decay of a people ; for the Turks are equally brave now as formeriy, 
they are as patient, sober, and hard working, and still possess thc 
very elements of military virtue which a commander of genius requires. 
‘With the Turks,” said Napoleon “‘ I could conquer the world.” But 
failures began when the Porte gave up her institutions of Orchan, 
and established nothing instead. The great strides in the art of war 
that have been made all over Europe, have caused Christendom to 
advance in military science, but Turkey has gone back, and instead of 
Bis Military Strength of Turkey,” by Mr. Urquhart. 

* Dyer’s “ Hist. of Modern Europe, ” Introduction. 
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having modified her old military laws to suit the new inventions which 
have been made, and to develope her natural resources according to 
the new lights increased knowledge has bestowed upon us, she has 
actually given up all by which ske formerly conquered, and has 
tried to eschew Eastern and Mohammedan manners, to copy badly the 
Western and Christian customs. All copies in matters of national 
institutions must fail, because no nation is like another in its habits 
and details, and so the Ottomans have fallen in military power, 
because they have not expanded their old national discipline according 
to the requirements of modern science. 

Turkey has stripped herself of half her power, her military customs, 
but it would be a fatal mistake to suppose that the other causes of 
her success are extinct, namely, her religious fanaticism and her 
individual discipline. At the head of Islam she may yet revive, or 
give birth to another germ of Moslem life, again to play the part of the 
Ottomans in the Mohammedan world. It must be clearly understood 
what the caliph is, and how he influences his co-religionists. He is 
not a mere pontiff, answering to the Mussulman what the Pope 
does to the Roman Catholics, nor is Islam like the Christianity of 
Europe, a religion apart from politics and from national existence ; on 
the contrary, it is a law which regulates every action of the followers 
of the Prophet, an inseparable part of government, and the only surety 
for their civil rights. The earnest conviction of a very few sympathized 
with the Pope, when his patrimony was seized by the Italians, but the 
dearest interests of 150,000,000 Mohammedans would be threatened 
were their present caliphate to be suppressed, and if no genuine 
Moslem power should arise to represent their law and to protect their 
polity. The destruction of Turkey may be imminent, owing to her 
own folly in destroying her venerable institutions, and in rearing up 
nothing in their place, but if so, what will the nature of the storm be 
which will bring about such anevent? Will it leave intacta Christian 
empire in whose dominions there exists so many millions of religious 
subjects of the Sultan ? or will it let loose on Europe another swarm 
of locusts to rise again in the Hast, and to desolate the fairest plains 
of this continent ? 

These are questions which perhaps do not directly affect our inquiry, 
but they are necessary to form some adjunct to this short consideration 
on the causes which led to the formation of an empire, which for 
rapidity of development, extent of territory, and permanence of 
dominion, has never been equalled in the world’s history. 

It is now necessary to consider the causes of the military greatness 
of those nations, who from small beginnings as cultivators of the 
earth have raised themselves to the proud position of conquerors. 
Such were Greece and Rome. Agricultural people have necessarily 
permanent settlements, and unlike pastoral tribes are not led to covet 
the prosperity of a neighbour, while neglecting their own homes; 
although they readily undertake expeditions during their leisure months 
for the capture of slaves, or for the hope of tribute and plunder. 
In primitive societies labourers can leave their fields without much 
logs between seed time and harvest, accordingly in the earliest ages 
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hostilities have always been undertaken then; and thus campaigns 
were of short duration, they were seldom decisive, and never took 
place far from home. Again, war costs such a people little or nothing, 
the men would be unoccupied if at peace, and the art of war is in its 
infancy, so that the rudest weapons are used in their contests; 
consequently their straggles are interminable, and they continue year 
after year until the exhaustion of one of the belligerents puts it at 
the mercy of the other. But fixed homes and territorial possessions 
are far more conducive to the establishment of a strong government 
and of institutions to enforce discipline and to improve the arts of 
war and peace, than where the freedom of the desert prevails. It 
follows therefore, that conquests of agricultural people are not made 
so rapidly as those of nomadic races, but that they are generally more 
lasting. The latter hurl their whole force against a foe, for they have 
nothing to defend, or as Arrian puts it, “having no home, they 
“feared no harm for any of its sweet endearments ;’’ the former have 
a great deal to protect, and cannot attack in such force; in war they 
cannot look only to the front, they must cast anxious glances to the 
rear, there are their wives, their tamilies, and their means of exist- 
ence, thence they draw their supplies, their recruits, and their 
strength, and they must prevent their fields being ravaged and their 
country insulted. It is consequently the case that the wars of 
hordes of shepherds are more extended, more striking, more grand, 
whereas those of agriculturists are, in their first strides, apparently 
trifling, and less brilliant. But when they do arrive at greatness they 
are more permanent in its retention; it takes longer to shake off by 
luxury the good habits they were forced to adopt to become pre- 
eminent; and thus, whatever way they arrived at distinction— 
whether like the Greeks, who in their best days made little increase of 
territory, or whether like the Romans, who conquered by slow degrees 
their neighbours, and then convulsed the political universe with their 
rapid successes and splendid military virtues,—it will be found that 
pre-eminence in war was due in every case to the institutions which 
are established among a people, and to the great men who improved 
to the utmost all those resources which a nation possessed. 

It has been observed that mixture of races is an advantage. It 
appears that the infusion of new blood, so essential to the physical 
lives of men and animals, invigorates the characteristics cf a people. 
The Greeks were formed from mixed tribes, who came from Asia and 
from Egypt. The Romans also were composed of Latins, Sabines, 
and Ktruscans; and the English may perhaps congratulate themselves 
in the same manner, that they did not spring from one race of Saxons 
or Normans, but from a mixture of German and Scandinavian blood, 
which seems to have produced the happiest results. 

Whether this is a mere idle speculation or not, it is certain that the 
Greeks were a very peculiar people, and their rise affords an excellent 
example of what is required to render agricultural nations great in 
war. In the remote pre-historic days the country was overrun by 
tribes of Hellenes ; these people were frequently visited by foreigners 
from Egypt and Assyria, nations in a very advanced state of 
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civilization; and this seems to have given the first impetus to a 
greatness which was soon to dawn upon them, and which was to be a 
precursor of a very cultivated state of society so important to the 
world. Several colonies were transported into Greece from Egypt," 
from Phoenicia, and from Phrygia, and which were attended with 
remarkable results. Far from rooting the Hellenes out or from 
enslaving them, the new comers appear to have amalgamated with 
them, to have learnt their language, assumed their names, and to 
have imparted their civilization; while the Egyptians, versed in the 
agriculture of their nation, brought with them the arts of cultivating 
the soil, and the Phosnicians introduced the knowledge of reading and 
writing. At this early period the Greeks spread to Crete and to the 
Hellespont, occupying most of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
exhibiting an extraordinary exuberance, the precursor of future 
greatness. Such was the material cut of which dawned the 
civilization of Greece, theuce of Rome, and which was handed down to 
us. 

There were several causes which contributed to unite the Greeks 
and to improve their character. The first was the Amphictyonic 
Council,? or a combined effort of the northern Hellenes to protect 
each other against the barbarians of Thrace. This brought the rude 
chiefs together to confer upon their common safety, and tended 
to change them from isolated and barbarous leaders of independent 
tribes, whose only communication could be held across a sword, 
into men whose noble contest was to be superior to their neighbour, 
in bravery, chivalry, strength and intelligence. Thence followed a 
spirit of adventure which produced the famous Argonauts, or an 
expedition after the fabulous ‘Golden Fleece,” * and thence began 
the heroic age, an age in which the greatest virtues were exhibited with 
simplicity and innocence of character. The siege of Troy‘ closes the 
first period of the Grecian civilization. But after the town fell, the 
dissensions of the Greeks re-plunged them into almost barbarism for 
four centuries; during which time, however, they made themselves 
conspicuous by the extent of their colonies, which spread through 
Asia Minor and Italy, and for the overthrow of their petty monarchs, 
who oppresed their subjects by departing from the grand principles of 
the heroes, to govern by observing the laws. It is probable that 
these dark ages were closed by the action of the Amphictyonic Council, 
the Oracle of Delphi, and the Olympian Games, all of which tended to 
bring the Greeks together. The surprising excellence of the poetry 
of Greece must not be forgotten, it showed not only the military 
greatness of the early inhabitants of which that poetry speaks, but it 
served also to excite the ardour of all that read to intimate those 
virtues. The Greeks were great admirers of Homer, and Alexander 
the Great conceived that his splendid epics contained all that was 
necessary to the art of war of his day. It is said that he always 
had a copy of Homer under his pillow, and constantly read it with 
the greatest admiration. 

1 Between 1556 and 1350 z.c. 2 Established early, 14th century B.¢. 

3 1263 B.c. 4 1184 B.c, 
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Athens had been happier than her neighbours; Theseus as early 
as the thirteenth century 8.c. had brought from Crete some of their 
famous institutions. The tendency of these was to repress luxury, 
to bring about discipline, to value personal merit rather than class 
distinctions, to make the young respect the old, and therefore to 
increase valour and to unite the people under the command of warlike 
chiefs. After the dark ages which followed the siege of Troy had 
passed away, several legislators arose, who followed up the example 
of Theseus, and founded institutions which were followed with the 
happiest results. Of these the most celebrated were Lycurgus of 
Sparta, and Solon and Clisthenes of Athens. 

Lycurgus established a most severe code of laws in his country, his 
object being to make Sparta a strong defensive state, and to 
maintain the handful of Lacedzemonians (probably not more than 
9,000 men) who had conquered the country, in their possessions. After 
having established a free government, Lycurgus reformed the manners 
of the people, to restrain luxury and avarice; every citizen was equal, 
none could heap up riches; the young men were trained to strict 
discipline, and to habits of hardihood, and all were taught that they 
lived not for themselves, but for the welfare and protection of the 
state. This protection he conceived could only be gained by physical 
force, and this physical force could only be maintained by rigid 
discipline and the strictest bravery; riches and inequality in social 
rank therefore militated against his system, and consequently increase 
of territory was forbidden, the aris and sciences were discouraged, 
and agriculture and such mechanical business as was absolutely 
necessary, were left to slaves. The Spartan therefore eschewed 
commerce, aud lived apart from the world; he was well disciplined 
to war, but he was ignorant of the science of life, and although 
he was brave and self-denying, yet he lacked some of the greatest 
qualities of inan—intelligence and genius. 

Greece did not adopt the whole code of Lycurgus, although the 
principles which formed the Spartan youth into honourable men and 
brave soldiers were eagerly adopted. In Athens, Solon flourished some 
time after the law-giver of Laconia, and he laid the foundation of the 
greatness of his country, which became afterwards so conspicuous. 
He too settled the government on a firma basis, and relieved from 
degradation many citizens who had become debtors, and who 
according to the brutal customs of the times had been made slaves; 
but unlike Lycurgus, he promoted trade and manufactures, and 
encourage! foreigners to come to Athens. Clisthenes also effected 
several changes; he opposed the despots who arose in spite of the 
laws of Solon, and having liberated his country from the fear of 
tyrants, instituted a state of things which gave all the citizens the 
warmest interest in the grandeur of their republic. This happened 
just before the Persian wars, and the result shows how all Greece 
had profited by the institutions established by their law-givers, how 
they were prepared to undergo every sacrifice to preserve their 
liberty, and how they suceeded in their great attempt. 

Greece had now reached a point of extreme importance; the 
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inhabitants had begun as simple cultivators of the soil, but had 
rapidly developed into brave and polished warriors, and active and 
successful colonizers; they established by the help of some great men 
free government and a high state of discipline, and thus they were 
able to oppose the Persian, to restrain the despotism of the east, 
and to hand down to us their excellent virtues. 

The example given by Rome must not be neglected; she began 
from very small beginnings. It is probable that the early stories of 
its foundation are legends which allegorically describe its early 
history. A rivalry and war between a Sabine and Latin tribe formed 
its origin; these people were primitive cultivators of the soil, and 
their struggles seem to have lasted during what is known by the first 
two reigns of their kings, Romulus and Numa; after which they 
became amalgamated, and adopted Sabine institutions, which were 
formed to suit the character of the combined people. It may be that 
the reign of Romulus signifies a period of great physical strength and 
military prowess (from Poyuy, strength) in which a great chief or a 
series of leaders established a rude organization, and laid the founda- 
tion of the great empire which was to flourish; while the reign of 
Numa may represent an establishment of civil and religious institu- 
tions, and of a just government (from Noyos, law.)? It is certain 
that Rome, firmly based on physical strength and Law, grew very great 
under the monarchy; the reigns of 'Tullus and Ancus were con- 
spicuous, for an increase of territory. Under Tarquin and Servius a 
new tribe, partly Etruscan, was introduced, and became amalgamated 
with the other elements; Tarquin was a Greek, settled in Italy; it is 
probable that it was by his influence that the new tribe became 
Roman, and that he introduced many of the martial customs of his 
own country into his kingdom. Under the last king, Tarquin the 
Proud, the Roman monarchy extended over lower Etruria and all 
Latium ; it had made very considerable strides, but it was degenerat- 
ing into a despotism, and this the Romans would not permit; they 
combined and drove out the king, founding instead an oligarchy. 
The republic lost a great deal of territory by the change, but slowly 
and surely they regained it all, first by establishing true liberty in the 
government, which united the people, and gave each an interest in the 
country, and secondly, by the aid of a series of great men who flourished 
in Rome, who improved the art of war, and who taught her citizens 
military virtues. Neither were the Romans backward in getting 
good laws from other countries; they sent to Athens and obtained a 
copy of the laws of Solon,’ and these were ever after held in the most 
profound veneration by them. They acknowledged that these laws 
had increased their national power, and Pliny in the reign of Trajan, 
writes to Maximus, who was appointed governor of the province of 
Achaia (Greece), ‘“ Remember that you go to acountry, where letters, 
“* politeness, and agriculture itself (if we believe common report) were 
“invented. Revere the gods and heroes, the ancient virtue and 
“‘ glory of the nation. Respect even its fables and its vanity, remem- 

: Liddell’s “Hist. of Rome,” I., v.,8; Plutarch (Langhorne’s Edition), “ Romulus.” 

454 B.C. 
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** bering that from Greece we received our laws. The right of conquest 
‘* indeed has enabled us to impose our laws on the Greeks, but that 
“people had first given us their laws, at our solicitation, and when 
“they had nothing to fear from the power of our arms. It would 
“be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them of the small remnant of 
“liberty which they still possess.” ! 

When Rome had conquered Italy she came into collision with 
Carthage, and shortly after she extended her conquests in Illyria; from 
this moment she raised fleets and employed her forces by sea and 
by land; she ceased from waging merely domestic wars, but launched 
out in more extended operations. The extraordinary rapidity with 
which Rome prepared a naval force,? added to the vigour of her 
government, enabled her to become victorious in the first Punic war, 
which she began not only without a ship, but without the knowledge 
how to build one. In the second Punic war the genius of Hannibal 
was not able to shake the firm constancy of Rome, and when the war 
was transported to Africa, Carthage was defeated. The tide of victory 
had now set in, and flowed with such rapidity that Rome gained the 
empire of the then known world, which she did not lose until, for- 
getful of all that had made her strong, she sunk under the blows of 
fierce shepherds of the North. But these vast results were not achieved 
without another element being brought into play; an element of 
national power, on which all modern warfare depends—Commerce. 

It has been seen that primitive agrarian nations are put to little or 
no expense in going to war, the labour of unoccupied men fighting 
with rude weapons being cheap. It is otherwise where the arts and 
sciences flourish. Better and more advanced cultivation employs the 
time of workmen throughout a great portion of the year; manufac- 
tures which spring up give men little leisure for becoming soldiers, 
and the improvements in the manner of undertaking hostilities, detach 
a part of the population from productive labour, to turn their energies 
sulely to military matters and to the preparation of warlike stores. 
These although they are causes of expense to a government, are very 
necessary, and national force becomes more effective as they are 
developed ; for 1st, perfection in the arts of peace produces wealth, and 
2nd, men who devote themselves exclusively to war are always superior 
as soldiers, and in weapons, to those who only form a badly armed 
militia. When states then attain to a certain military pre-eminence, 
for instance as Rome did before her first struggle with Carthage, or as 
Greece did after the defeat of the Persians, they require money, 
trained soldiers, and superior arms and munitions of war to pursue 
their contests. Now the only means by which these are supplied is 
commerce ; and all the more so when aggression is intended, or means 
required to conduct hostilities in a foreign country; because nations 
cannot support the expense of maintaining troops at a distance 
without it. Adam Smith has gone into the question, and considers 
that the reason why our wars in France during the middle ages could 


1 Gillies, “ Hist. of Ancient Greece,” ii., 237, note. 
* In three months during this war the Romans built 220 ships. 
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not be carried on without interruption was becauso we had no 
foreign trade to keep them up. ' 

An illustration is to be seen in the difference between Athens and 
Sparta. Lycurgus severed his country from the outer world, and 
forbade commerce, and accordingly that republic, with all its military 
virtues, was not the strong power it might have beer; in the field 
there were no men who conld fight so well, none who could die so 
bravely as the Lacedwmonians, as may be seen in the heroic defence 
of Thermopylx; but they did not take the lead in the affairs of Greece, 
nor could they head the opposition to the aggressions of Persia. But 
destitute of the means to use their resources, and unable to obtain 
wealth, they remained strong in or near their borders, but impotent in a 
foreign struggle. Athens on the other hand had an extended maritime 
power owing to her colonies and trade, and endowed with riches and 
strength, she made herinfluence felt all over Greece, the Isles and Asia 
Minor. Pericles comparing the power of this republic with that of the 
Peloponnesus, showed plainly the absolute necessity of commerce for a 
nation, and its weakness without it. ‘The forces opposed to us 
‘‘( Athenians) ” he said, ‘are good troops, but without wealth, or the 
‘*means of carrying on distant or long continued wars. In single 
‘battles on land, or in a border war, they are invincible ; but they have 
“no competent leaders, no habits of concert or punctuality, and they 
‘lack money to profit by opportunities, always rare and accidental, for 
“successful attack. On the other hand, Athens was strong by sea where 
“the Lacedemonians were insignificant, and was only vulnerable in 
“that she was no island, and that her territories might then be invaded.” 
Polybius, also a great admirer of the laws of Lycurgus, has acknow- 
ledged how ill adapted they were for conquest, because they had no 
trade. After praising them as “tending to promote union among the 
‘* citizens, to secure the Laconian territory from all danger, and to 
‘‘ maintain the people in the undisturbed enjoyment of their liberty,” 
he shows in what they were defective, ‘‘as long as they (the Spartans) 
‘‘ confined their views of conquest to the neighbouring states, and to 
‘* the limits of Peloponnesus, they were able to draw from Laconia 
‘ itself such supplies as were sufficient for the accomplishment of their 
‘* designs, as all that: were necessary were collected within their reach, 
‘and as the distance was commodious for their return back again to 
‘ their country, and for transporting all their stores. But when they 
‘‘ attempted to maintain fleets upon the sea, and to send their armies 
‘beyond the bounds of Peloponnesus, it very soon was seen that 
‘neither their own money, nor the exchange of their natural 
‘* commodities that was permitted by Lycurgus, was capable of 
‘supplying all their wants, but that money of a common currency, 
‘and stores drawn from foreign countries, were necessary to support 
‘‘ such enterprises. ‘They were forced therefore to supplicate assistance 
“ from the court of Persia; to impose a tribute upon the Islands, and 
“ to exact contributions from all the Greeks, being fully assured that 
“while they adhered to all the institutions of Lycurgus, they could 
‘“‘ never hope to obtain the supreme command of Greece, nor be able 

1 “Wealth of Nations,” iv., 1. 
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‘even in any manner to contend for superiority with other states 
“. , . . If a people should desire to enlarge their views, and 
‘esteem it more great and glorious to hold many in subjection, 
“to extend their empire over various countvies, and to draw the 
*‘ snbmission of all mankind towards them, it must then also be 
“ confessed that the Lacedsemonian constitution is defective; and that 
“the Roman government is framed with greater strength for the 
“accomplishment of such designs. The truth of this remark is 
“manifest from that which happened in the two republics, for the 
** Lacedeemonians no sooner endeavoured to obtain the sovereignty 
“of Greece, than they brought their own liberty into danger. But 
“the Romans having once subdued to their dominion all the parts of 
“ Ttaly, reduced within a short time afterwards the whole world 
“beneath their yoke; being greatly assisted in the execution of this 
“vast attempt by the plenty of all necessary stores, and the facility 
“ with which they were continually supplied.” 

The Lacedeemonian empire only arose when Lysander broke through 
the rules of Lycurgus, and brought wealth and trade into Sparta, but 
it also fell almost at once, because its commerce, and therefore foreign 
influence, was not, like Athens, its own, but the result of a hasty 
connection with Persia. Grote in comparing the empire of Athens to 
that of Laconia, shows how much more powerful the former was, he 
believes that her supremacy was the only method of preserving Greece 
from foreign interference; “The downfall of the Athenian empire, is 
“the signal for the arms and corruption of Persia again to make 
* themselves felt, and for the re-enslavement of the Asiatie Greeks.’ 
It left Greece open also to the attacks of, and final subjugation by 
Macedonia. 

Almost the same that we have said of Sparta may be said of the 
Theban supremacy ; this was reared up by the greatness of Kpaminondas 
and Pelopidas, but it had no real stamina to remain and preserve its 
influence over Greece, nor to be able to protect her liberties. 

Now if commerce was necessary in ancient times, when labour was 
cheap and arms were primitive, how much more so is it not now? 
The very costly weapons, the enormous expenditure of ammunition 
necessary for modern armies, the vast outlay entailed in keeping on 
foot large forces in peace and in war, and the loss caused by drawing 
this number of men from productive labour, can be only supplied by 
foreign commerce. Without it, governments would be weak and 
powerless, and they would be unable to knit their fractions together in 
one strong and united whole; without it, modern nations could never 
obtain the weapons, organization, and stores, wor utilize the inventions 
which science has taught us ; and without it we should be no better off 
than the tribes of Afghanistan or Central Asia, who are badly armed ; 
while instead, the English and Russians, having a plentiful and secure 
commerce, can arm their troops with every modern appliance, and 
strengthen themselves with every means of using their resources. 

In viewing then the causes of pre-eminence in war in modern states, 

1 Polvbius, Bk. vi., Ex. 3. 
2 Grote, “ Hist. of Greece,” VI., chap. xlviii. 
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we must first consider their commerce; if this be not taken into 
account, no adequate idea of the power of a nation can be formed. 
The French have always been conspicuous for military distinction ; 
they have the advantage of being agricultural, and in being supported 
by an extended trade. Under a firm government like that of 
Louis XIV., or under the first empire, and especially when led by the 
genius of a man like Napoleon, they have always shown considerable 
powers and capacity for war. But under Napoleon III. their military 
institutions were neglected, and their organization defective, and con- 
sequently they were easily defeated by a brave people who have 
developed to an extraordinary degree the art of war as at present 
necessary in all its details. But to observe the result: the French, 
although utterly beaten and forced to pay heavy expenses and an 
oppressive ransom, have, through their commerce and financial pros- 
perity, made an extraordinary recovery. But the Germans, although 
victorious and laden with riches, have so devoted themselves to a 
military life that their trade is beginning to suffer; the ransom they 
received was devoted to unproductive purposes, and Germany, instead 
of aiming at real strength, seems to be following the example of Sparta; 
she forms an exccllent military machine, one similar to which in size, 
in discipline, in organization, and in good leadership it would be 
difficult to find. But here her advantages appear to cease, for if com- 
merce be neglected she cannot keep up this array, and in the midst of 
disciplined men, the country will fall to pieces. 

Commercial people have very different national characteristics ; their 
occupation fully employs their time ; they have no leisure, their wages 
are high, their time is precious to them and easily converted into 
wealth, and the government finds it difficult to enlist them as soldiers. 
On the other hand they are necessarily connected with the sea; they 
settle near the coast, and their occupations make them become naval ; 
their empire is never territorial, nor are their armies numerous, but 
they obtain maritime greatness, and are powerful in wealth. The stub- 
born and protracted resistance which Tyre made in history, when at 
the height of commercial prosperity, to the victorious armies of 
Nebuchadnezzar and of Alexander the Great, when everything else 
crumbled to pieces before the approach of these conquerors, attest at 
once the importance of such trade centres to empires, and their extreme 
power so disproportionate to their size. 

Themistocles was the great Athenian who saw the power which a 
maritime and commercial nation might develop; to him is due the 
honour of having persuaded his countrymen to confide their safety to 
their wooden walls (ships), and to change from agriculturists to a 
mercantile and naval people. Shortly after the defeat of Xerxes, 
Athens headed the ‘“‘ Confederacy of Delos,” or union of maritime 
states against the Persians, which gave her boundless commerce and 
unlimited power; wealth flowed to her in a copious and rapid stream ; 
under the administrations of Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles, she tripled 
in a few years her revenues, and increased in a far larger proportion 
her dominions ;' she became the patron of the arts, the centre of science, 

! Gillies, “ Hist. of Ancient Greece,” ii., 256. 
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the nursery of the greatest men in Greece, and the seat of an empire. 
Envious of this supremacy, Sparta drew to herself nearly the whole of 
the Hellenic republics to wrest the sceptre from Athens, which led to 
a series of most interesting wars, exhibiting the various ways in which 
national power can be used. Athens was at last defeated, and her fall 
was due to two causes. Ist, through an undue extension of her 
dominion in Sicily ; the enterprise failed and her maritime power was 
_ weakened in the same way (according to Grote) as the power of 
Napoleon I. was broken by the Russian expedition of 1812. And 2nd, 
through the arrival of Cyrus the younger, who, joining the Lacedemo- 
nians and aiding them with his commerce and navies, enabled them to 
conquer Athens. 

The belligerent resources of England are very great, she is essentially 
mercantile, and unlike Athens, exists in an island without the 
weakness which Pericles complained of; her power resides by sea, and it 
is impossible for her to support a large army for the reasons already 
indicated. On land therefore she cannot compete with Germany and 
Russia; bat on the ocean it is far different, and in this element she 
can by the seizure of commerce cripple the very existence of a 
territorial rival. Modern nations, as has been shown, need their trade 
for the exercise of their power, and for their own defence; all their 
merchandize must go by sea, and over the trackless wastes on which 
we have the chief command; England can then destroy those sinews 
of strength by her naval resources and convulse an enemy, until the 
latter must sue for peace. Commerce to nations answers to money 
to individuals; some have more and others have less; but all need 
it for support and life. The only difference is, that the rich man 
can afford to lose much; and while some do not feel the loss of £100, 
others would starve were £5 to be taken from them. So it is in 
Europe, England although she is strongest at sea, could suffer 
the capture of an amount of trade which would annihilate any 
military state, and expunge it from the political map. Its people 
would not starve certainly, but its government would be overthrown 
and its resources would disappear. In fact a maritime power can attack 
a territorial empire, but the latter cannot assail the former; and this 
is the secret of the strength of Great Britain, and of that which made 
her shine so pre-eminently in history. 

Of late, war has not been conducted against commerce, and the power 
of naval nations has thereby suffered; for not only have the military 
powers been enabled to support a war, but the contest is thrown into 
that field, land, where they are strongest, instead of sea, where they are 
weakest. Since the beginning of the Crimean war have these 
privileges been granted, and the consequence has been that in 
the struggles which succeeded, maritime strength went for very little. 
In the days of Lord Chatham, when commerce was really assailed, 
Mngland extended her arms in Asia and America, founding an empire 
in each continent in spite of all resistance; even in the Napoleonic 
wars although certain Orders in Council restrained our power, we 
proved ourselves the only one fitto cope with overwhelming odds, and 
capable of giving law to Europe; and if we ever again come to fight 
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according to old principles and traditions, the increased powers 
of steam, the great facilities which we alone have for obtaining coal, 
and the numerous ports and islands we possess all over the world, 
and which others have not, must give us an unbounded superiority 
which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

On the other hand, if England neglect this, where will pre-eminence 
gravitate ? Is it permitted us to peer into the future? We have 
tried to examine the causes which have made war successful, can we 
not then apply them to see what must come ? 

In former days, nomad races could conquer without foreign trade, 
because although this was necessary to stationary tribes, yet they 
had the peculiarity of being able to descend upon the coveted land in 
overwhelming force, and because the weapons of the day being rude, 
unwieldy and nearly alike in every nation, they were not impeded in 
their conquests by the absence of commerce. But now it is different, 
and as pastoral people have no means of obtaining our weapons for 
themselves, they have lost a great deal of their former power, and 
trained as modern states are to war, taught by a superior knowledge 
of science, we have little to fear from them. 

But if an European nation be able to subdue the shepherd tribes of 
central Asia, and with her trade to organize and arm them, she will 
then forge a gigantic weapon of offence and of conquest, one which 
will surpass that of Nebuchadnezzar, and by which she must become 
absolute mistress of the world. The dominion of power is now in the 
hands of England, but if she docs not employ her strength, the sceptre 
of supremacy and the palm of pre-eminence in war, must then 
infallibly fall into the hands of Russia. 


Plus ratio quam vis ceca valere solet. 
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ON THE CAUSES THAT LEAD TO PRE-EMINENCE 
IN WAR. 


By Colonel H. C. Fiercuer, C.M.G., Scots Fusilier Guards. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus Strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Before attempting to trace the steps by which nations have 
attained pre-eminence in war, it will be well to come to some under- 
standing in regard to what constitutes this especial sign of superiority. 
The mere lust of conquest, the expression of a nation’s restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, which impels it by mixed, but frequently unworthy 
motives, to put forth its strength for the oppression of its neighbours, 
cannot be called pre-eminence, although it may give scope for much 
that is excellent in regard to its military qualities. To be really great, 
the power of a nation must be subservient to noble ends, whilst its 
military and naval strength should be the outgrowth of the necessity 
for guarding its increasing wealth, and for affording the protection to 
it neighbours, its allies, and its tributaries, which extended influence 
will require. If mere conquest be taken as an exemplification of all 
that is required to form greatness in war, the terrible raids of the 
savage tribes of Asia, resulting in the empires of Genghis Khan, and 
Tamerlane, would be examples of which history presents but few 
parallels. But the ends in view ought not to be forgotten in judging 
of the means employed, and the nations that have made war simply 
with the idea of subjugating their neighbours, and with the result of 
ruin to the conquered, cannot be held to be truly great, although their 
actions may be dazzling, and their achievements glorious, according to 
the usual acceptation of the term. Pre-eminence in war cannot, in 
fact, be separated from the other qualities that tend to build the 
edifice of a powerful and noble nation; the honesty of purpose, 
simplicity of life, unselfishness of motive, and self-denying courage, 
that characterize the citizens of the more famous nations of history, 
are the qualities that lead to success in arms as well as to pre-eminence 
in the struggles of every day existence. The military forces of a free 
nation are distinctly the outgrowth of the nation itself, and although 
much may be done by training, and although the virtues that have 
led to a nation’s rise may be prolonged in its armies, and so may 
delay its decline, yet the deterioration of the national character must 
ultimately destroy its power of bearing the severe strain of war, or 
of meeting the many trials that it brings in its train. 
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History is the record of continual strife and of constant wars, a 
narrative as much of efforts to destroy as of attempts to build; and it 
is difficult from among the many instances it affords of successful 
conquests, to discriminate those nations that have attained to true 
greatness, and to trace the steps that have led to their pre-eminence. 
[t is only by broad views of history, and by somewhat generalizing on 
the lessons it conveys, that any theory can be evolved, which will 
meet the difficult question in relation to the greatness in war of any 
particular nation. During the gradual rise of a powerful people, the 
foundations of their greatness are laid; during the zenith of their 
power their success in arms will probably be most apparent, although 
the very fruition of their earlier labours will carry with it the seeds of 
decay. Kven during the decline of a nation, periods of enterprise, 
examples of heroism, and the efforts of some leader imbued with 
unusual talent, will for a time check its downward career, and by 
some dazzling success will blind the eyes of contemporaries to national 
deterioration; but the causes of supremacy in arms must be sought in 
the earlier periods of a nation’s history, and as the youthful training 
of great men is the usual prelude to future success, so are the struggles 
of nations, which form their education, the springs from which their 
subsequent greatness derives its source. 


A. GenNERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 





When labour becomes sub-divided, and when the arts of peace 
require the almost exclusive attention of those who desire to excel, 
the continual training necessary for excellence in arms becomes a 
burden too heavy for the mass of the population to bear; consequently 
« certain number of men, set apart from their fellows, are formed into 
an armed force charged with the protection of their fellow country- 
men. Whether a large number of the able-bodied citizens of a fitting 
age contribute to this force, or whether the duties are delegated to a 
selected few, does not militate against the principle. The fact remains 
that the mass of the population trusts for protection to the skill and 
courage of a comparatively small proportion of its numbers. The 
more this force represents the whole nation, the stronger and better it 
will be. There will be no danger lest it should be used as a means of 
overthrowing its liberties, but little lest it should be employed for 
objects apart from those connected with the nation’s true interests, 
whilst its maintenance and augmentation will be comparatively easy 
from the broad basis on which it is founded. A cursory view of the 
history of the first in antiquity of the European nations, will be 
sufficient to discover the principles on which its military forces were 
originally organised. Among the Grecian states, prior to the 
formation of what is known as the Grecian Empire, the privilege of 
bearing arms was confined to the free citizens, the more wealthy 
serving in the cavalry and in the heavy armed infantry. Whilst one 
of the leading states—Sparta—devoted its energies and regulated its 
laws, its domestic institutions and its general policy to the formation 
of a land force, the rival state of Attica turned its attention more 
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exclusively to the maintenance of an effective navy, both descriptions 
of force being the outgrowth of the policies that each state represented. 
Looking broadly at Grecian history, especially in regard to its relation 
to the growth of military power, it may be assumed that the several 
states, although frequently at war, formed one nation, developing by 
successive steps, and as the results of many intestine and foreign wars, 
the gigantic power that ultimately broke down the Persian Empire, 
and not only checked the advance of Asiatic influence into Europe, 
but diffused throughout the worn out civilization of the East the 
benefits of Western enlightenment. 

The system of military training carried to an extreme in the small 
state of Lacedzemon, in which not only the prosperity of the country, 
but the domestic ties that render life happy, were sacrificed to the 
production of an effective army, must have exercised an important 
influence over the troops of the later periods of Grecian history. The 
superiority awarded to the Spartan officer is as remarkable as 
it was universal: wherever he appeared, whether as an ally or as a 
leader of mercenaries, he was invested with command, and jealous as 
were the majority of historians of Spartan fame, their indirect testimony 
points conclusively to the lead taken by that state in all military 
operations on land. The laws of Lacedeemon are so well known, their 
unfitness for all but a small and not highly civilized state so marked, 
that it would be out of place to do more than to glance at their 
purport, regarding them rather as a method of forming soldiers or 
rather officers, than as befitting the ordinary education of the citizen. 
The great principles they desired to inculcate were the training of the 
body as well as of the mind; the former to military exercises, the 
latter to a condition fitted for obedience as well as for authority. 
Their influence outlived their practice, and the later periods of Grecian 
history, during the wars of the Achwan League, afford instances of 
heroism, the results of the institutions of Lycurgus, which even the 
Persian and Peloponesian wars failed to surpass. The Spartan troops 
(and on them were formed the other forces of the Greciun states) 
appear to have been a very high type of a well-disciplined army, whilst 
the navy of Athens, the cause as well as the product of the more 
democratic institutions of that state, must have attained to an excel- 
lence which it is difficult at the present time duly to appreciate. Thus 
from a union under one power and under one pre-eminent intellect of 
the states that had produced the highest types of excellence of land 
and sea forces, the military strength of Greece attained its greatest 
pre-eminence, and Alexander, succeeding to his warlike father, and 
taking advantage of one of those crises in history (to which allusion 
will subsequently be made), rolled eastwards the tide of conquest, and 
founded the third in date of the great empires of antiquity. He found 
at hand the broken fragments of the powers of Sparta, of Athens, and 
of Thebes ; he had under him the descendants in successive degrees of 
those who had fought in the Persian, the Peloponesian, and the 
Theban wars, to say nothing of the many mercenaries, and sons of 
mercenaries, who, either as friends or foes, had explored the weakness 
of Persia and of Egypt. To the exhausted civilization of Greece 
99 
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proper, he supplemented the energy of the Macedonians, and to the 
heavy armed infantry of the free states he added the cavalry of 
Thessaly. The ancient order of battle improved by Epaminondas 
had received a further development in the Macedonian phalanx; and 
with new men, new hopes, and new tactics, the residuum of years of 
glory, of trial, of defeat, and almost of despair, the young general 
crossed the Hellespont with an army resembling somewhat in origin 
and in character the troops that Napoleon led to the conquest of Italy. 
Deep philosophy applied to the creation of just and wise laws, as is 
instanced by those of Solon and Lycurgus, astute policy which 
Themistocles and Pericles knew so well how to employ, daring leaders 
such as Alcibiades, Lysander, Agesilaus and Epaminondas, sound histo- 
rians, of whom Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon are examples, 
not to mention those leaders of the human race who, as philosophers 
and poets, stirred to the depth the intellects, and fired the imaginations 
of their own and subsequent generations, combined to render ancient 
Greece great in every quality that ministers to the nobility of a nation, 
whether in peace or in war. Its very virtues, its love of freedom, its 
individuality, applied either to the separate states or to the citizens of 
those states, may have forbidden the success in arms which a subse- 
quent and inferior age enjoyed; but the narrow escape of Italy from 
Athenian conquest, and the blows inflicted on Persia by Sparta’s lame 
king, showed how greatness and almost complete success in foreign 
war may be attained by small communities, even when each is in 
deadly strife with its neighbour of the same kith and kin. Why do 
the intestine struggles of the states of ancient Greece still afford 
subjects of thought and of research to the modern student, whether he 
be a politician or a soldier? Is it not because an epitome of the world’s 
history is presented to view, evincing clearly, so that he who runs may 
read, the causes of success and failure in peace and in war. Sparia’s 
selfishness, the pride, the avarice, and luxury of her leaders, emancipated 
from the restraints of unnatural laws, lost her the supremacy of Greece 
after the Persian war. The licence of freedom, the jealousy of her too 
famous citizens, the frivolity and recklessness of a naval democracy, 
placed Athens at the feet of her implacable enemy. Too rigid 
adherence to old world tactics, overweening confidence, and conse- 
quent undue stupefaction after defeat, led to the temporary subjection 
of Sparta under Theban rule; whilst the cruel wars, the bitter reminis- 
cences of continuous strife, and the weariness of domestic contests 
paved the way for an empire, which Alexander knew so well how to 
found. 

Greatness in war had been attained before the battle of Granicus, 
and its fruits were reaped in the triumphant campaigns which brought 
the Macedonians, surrounded by a host of allies (until recently their 
deadly enemies), from the shores of the Mediterranean to the confines 
of the Indian seas 

Fallen from its greatness, and enervated by its successes, the com- 
ponent parts of tliis mighty empire were successively shattered by the 
greatest military power that the world has ever seen, and the weighty 
axe of Rome broke down the rapier-like weapon of her more 
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intellectual foe. The early history of this empire, when the founda- 
tions of its unswerving policy and of its military power were laid, is 
hidden among fables; but even on the confines of history and romance, 
we learn how her legions, formed on models of their own, and borrow- 
ing little from Greece, checked the hitherto unconquered Macedonian 
phalanx; although it must be acknowledged, supposing Polybius’ 
account to be correct, that at that period, if the forms were preserved, 
the spirit had departed from the tactics of Alexander. The phalanx in 
the hands of its originators, could never have been the inert mass that 
Polybius compares to the flexible legion of the Romans, and its subse- 
quent defect and consequent supersession by fresh tactics, is only one 
among the many instances of the deterioration resulting from the 
absence of progress, and of the frequent need of alteration in tactics 
to meet new men, new arms, and new conditions of warfare. 

If Greece acquired greatness by the wonderful intellect of her 
children, and by the high standard of an education founded on the 
deepest philosophical researches, and fostered by all that art and 
poetry could administer, to which the free citizens of her several 
states attained, Rome grew slowly and gradually through many 
years of comparative obscurity, under laws which tempered the power 
of the aristocracy by the influence given to the people, and which 
encouraged a systematic perseverance in a course of policy the end of 
which, was the aggrandizement of the centre of Italian power. 

The laws and customs of Rome were too wise to attempt the 
formation of her citizens into a camp, as was the case in Sparta, the 
character of her people was too serious to indulge in the frivolity 
of change so often seen in Athens, and whilst her history under the 
republic is a record of wars without, and of contentions within, the 
main principles of her policy were kept in view, and the balance main- 
tained between an oligarchical conservatism and a democratic turbu- 
lence. This division of power between two parties is exemplified in the 
choice of the generals who opposed Hannibal during the most critical 
period of Roman history. What contrast can be greater than the 
origin, the character and the actions of A‘milius Paulus and of Varro, 
or what more noble than the sinking of all party strife in the greeting 
that the senate and the people, led by the most famous of Rome’s 
patricians, accorded to the fugitives from Canne. If the turmoil of 
political strife be the cauldron from which the true metal of national 
greatness issues, the civil contentions of Rome, like the internecine 
wars of the Greek states, were the precursors of the success which, 
whilst it overthrew all external opposition, quenched the passions as it 
destroyed the liberties from which it took its rise. The empire of iron 
crushed all that impeded its growth, and the firm policy that knew so 
well how to absorb into itself what was powerful and great in the 
conquered states, was ably seconded by the military organization 
which in the later period of Roman history ground in one crucible 
the various elements of which the armies were composed. 

As was the case in Greece, the Roman forces of the earlier times of the 
republic were composed solely of free citizens, who found their own 
arms and horses. When the several states of Italy submitted to the 
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Roman rule, the privilege and duty of serving in the armies were 
extended, and no Roman was allowed (according to Polybius) to 
sue for any magistracy until he had passed through ten campaigns. 
Gradually, however, the exigencies of conquest, the ambition of 
proconsuls, and the needs of the state, led to the enrolment of 
foreigners in the Roman armies, first as light armed troops, then as 
legionaries; and the several legions became identified with the 
provinces in which they served. ‘The discipline of the earlier period 
was however preserved, and remained in force long after luxury aud 
wealth had demoralized the society and undermined the habits that 
had made Rome great. The legions that served under Julius Cesar 
were probably as high a type of military excellence as the world has 
ever seen. They absorbed in their ranks those who had been ruined 
by the civil wars, they united in one bond of military union the 
soldiers of Italy, and the most promising of the youth of the conquered 
provinces ; they were military societies living for war, and not yet 
subject to deterioration by their withdrawal from civil life; and above 
all, they were united under a master, who, whilst knowing how to rule 
in person, possessed the art of choosing his heutenants. 

The concise orders given to those whom he sent oa detached 
expéditions, and the exact manner in which t!iose orders were carried 
out, are among the most striking features of the narrative that 
Cesar has himself written. whilst they show that the success of the 
Roman arms was founded on surer foundations than the life of one 
pre-eminent general. 

But the compositions of the armies had changed since the time 
when the youth of the state enrolled themselves in the legions that 
sought to drive Hannibal out of Italy, and when, raised for especial 
duty, the soldiers were quickly re-absorbed into the civil population 
when that duty had been performed. The legions in the days of Cesar 
and of his successors were standing armies, separated by laws, by habits, 
and even by the positions of their quarters, from the civil population. 
They were formed into permanent camps, for the most part on the con- 
fines of the empire, where continued struggles with the barbarians kept 
them in training, and prevented the rust which tarnished the arms of the 
Pretorians. Their severe discipline preserved them for many years 
from the decadence which appears to await military institutions when 
too much isolated from the healthy criticism of an outside public; 
and long after the degeneracy of manners had corrupted the society 
of Rome, they retained within their camps a remnant of the virtue of 
her earlier days. 

Those who have read “‘ Hypatia,”’ will remember how Kingsley, who 
had studied carefully the times about which he wrote, draws the 
contrast between the legionaries and the mob of Alexandria, portraying 
in the awe that the troops of Rome inspired the respect that even in 
the later days of the empire was felt for their authority. If the 
object of war be the attainment of peace, the prosperity of the world 
in the times of the Antonines, when an army less in number than that 
which a first class European power maintains at the present time, 
guarded the frontiers and preserved order in an empire stretching 
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from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, was a result which no series of 
conquests or system of policy has since been able to effect. The 
greatness in war of Rome, either in its rise or in its effect, has no 
parallel in ancient or in modern history. To trace its decline, to show 
how the legions, recruited from the barbarians, gradually taught war 
to nations outside the pale of the empire, as well as afforded them an 
insight into the luxury and weakness of the civilized world, would be 
apart from the subject under consideration. Suffice to say, that 
with the fall of the western empire, the art of war deteriorated, pari 
passu, with the disruption of the bonds of civilized society. 

The regulations and tactics of the Roman armies doubtless 
influenced the troops of the barbarians who subdued them, and may 
have been passed down through the feudal soldiery of the middle ages 
to the present times, but subsequent to the fall of the Roman empire, 
no nation in Europe has attained more than a partial and temporary 
supremacy in war, or has, per se, effected any material change in the 
tactics, which alterations in the features of the country, in arms, and 
in the appliances of science, have necessitated in the standing armies 
of Europe, as compared with those of antiquity. Pre-eminence in 
war, except as the result of partial influence, appears to have passed 
away with the last of the great empires that absorbed the civilized 
world. Greatness in war may exist in a small as well as in a great 
state, and may be shown even toa higher degree in the armed forces 
of the conquered, than in those of the conquerors, and so passing 
cursorily over the political and social conditions that may minister to 
this greatness, we would draw attention more particularly to the 
military portion of the subject, separating under different headings 
the various circumstances affecting the institutions that pertain to 
war. 


Po.tticAL CONDITIONS THAT BEST MINISTER TO GREATNESS IN Wak. 


The assertion that free institutions produce the most formidable 
naval and military forces, and are best adapted for giving them full 
scope, can doubtless be met by ‘many instances that may be cited as 
apparently contradictory. 

The aggressive power of despotic monarchs, and the conquests that 
have arisen from the expression of this power, are too numerous to 
require examples, but as a rule the results will be found to have been 
ephemeral, and to have been less productive of permanent benefit to 
the conquering nation than the slower advance of political influence 
backed up by armies less numerous, and possibly less formidable for 
sudden and crushing blows, than those under the influence of one 
mind, and subject to the will of one man. The argument has, 
however, especial reference to naval power, which appears to be 
almost inseparable from free institutions, and to depend, not only on 
the geographical positions of a country, but on the development of 
what may be termed its peaceful conquests, which lead to the 
»stablishment of colonies. 

A formidable naval force almost invariably originates from an 
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enterprising mercantile marine, and requires as a supplementary 
reserve, the seamen, the dockyards, and the manufacturing skill which 
minister in peace time to the wants of the merchantmen, that create 
and absorb so much of the energy of a nation aspiring to maritime 
distinction. No country has been permanently successful as a naval 
power, unless it has founded and maintained a colonial empire. With 
the loss of colonies, naval supremacy has invariably departed. Athens 
in the old world, Venice, Genoa, Portugal, and Spain, in modern 
history, afford sufficient examples of the truth of this statement; and 
although there may be a difficulty in tracing cause and effect, the fact 
remains, and the reasons for it could be demonstrated if the subject 
were not apart from that under discussion. Putting aside, however. 
the consideration on the ascendency obtained by a naval force, which 
few will deny to be the product of free institutions, superiority in 
arms on land has been usually prepared by states whose citizens have 
possessed political freedom. Frequently the aggressive strength cf 
this power has not become apparent until the institutions that gave it 
birth have been overthrown; and thus the credit of military success 
has been awarded to the despotism which has known how to employ, 
although it would have been powerless to create the sinews of warlike 
energy. 

Peco nations are most dangerous to their neighbours during their 
periods of revolution, when their energies seek an outlet from internal 
strife, or when the disruption of society diverts from peaceful 
avocations the talents and the self-reliance of their people. Two 
instances in proof of this assertion have already been quoted, viz., the 
disruption of Grecian society which led to the conquests of Alexander ; 
and the civil wars of Rome that forged a weapon so ready to the 
hands of a Cwsar. In modern history the formidable power of 
‘romwell, and his influence on foreign politics, appear to have arisen 
from the turmoils of civil war. The conquests of Louis XIV. 
oceurred at a time when the liberties of France were disappearing 
under the results of Richelieu’s policy, whilst the troops of the 
republic of 1796, composed of the fragments of a society scattered by 
the volcano of the Revolution, were waiting for the man who knew so 
well with what spirit to imbue them, and how to convert their 
dangerous and discordant elements into a mighty engine of conquest. 
There are few episodes in history more terribly picturesque than 
those which ushered in the Italian campaign of 1796. Remnants of 
broken armies, holding the crests of the snowy ridges of the 
maritime Alps, badly fed, imperfectly armed, and keeping life together 
by the coarsest diet; composed of men whom patriotism, ruin, 
terror, and love of adventure, had impelled into the ranks, under 
officers that had risen on the wave that had overthrown all that had 
hitherto been held noble in France; they awaited the general who 
was to lead them on a career of conquest unparalleled in modern 
history. But these conquests exhausted the nation, entailing not 
only the defeat which so shortly followed, but the evils resulting from 
deficiency of population and deterioration of its physique consequent 
on the departure for war of its able-bodied men. They also conducec 
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to harm, by the false glamour of their glory, and by the admiration 
created for the external forms of the imperialism that had led the 
nation to victory, thus inducing it to contemn the measures that 
minister to true prosperity. The disasters of the Second Empire 
afford a corollary to the victories of the first, and the surrender at 
Sedan a counterpoise to the success at Ulm. If, however, free 
institutions conduce to more permanent success in arms than 
autocratic power, the licence of a democracy appears unsuitable to 
the sustained efforts necessary for a prolonged struggle. A govern- 
ment that affords freedom to the masses, and at the same time gives 
scope to the influence of an aristocracy, seems on the whole that 
which is best adapted to produce military forces, which will maintain 
their efficiency for the longest period, and with the least deterioration. 
Such governments will rely, in ordinary times and for less important 
wars, on troops raised by the inducements of pay, and officered from 
the class whose traditions and education naturally incline them to 
the profession of arms: whilst in periods of trial, when the passions 
of the nation are roused, they will be able to fall back on a population 
whose prosperity has been founded on institutions that minister to 
habits of self-reliance, and on the wealth that free labour lays up in 
store during periods of peace. 

Among the mixed advantages possessed by free communities, is the 
direct influence that public opinion exercises over the acts of those 
in authority, showing itself in the freedom of a press, which, whilst 
preventing secrecy, criticises rapidly, and often on insufficient data, 
thus tending to lead as well as to mislead the national judgment. In 
war, the good and evil effects of this expression of public opinion are 
brought very prominently under notice. The anxiety of all classes 
respecting the fate of the armies, and the eagerness with which every 
account is read, and every anecdote treasured up, tend to identify the 
mass of the nation with those who have been sent forth to fight its 
battles; whilst the daily record of events chronicled by the press keeps 
up the interest, and stimulates the enthusiasm that adds so greatly to 
the resources from which armies draw their strength. The feeling 
that the combatants are fighting almost under the eyes of their fellow 
countrymen, affords an additional motive for zeal, perseverance, and 
courage ; and thus, up to a certain point, both those who are contending 
and those who support war by industry at home, are benefited by an 
unfettered press. But there are evils attending this freedom which it 
would be wrong to overlook. Hasty criticism often leads to unfair 
judgment, whilst the love of popular applause, and still more the fear 
of public blame—to both of which motives of action a free press 
ministers—will often lead weak men into error, which in war may result 
indire misfortune. Generals commanding the armies of democratic 
states, have sometimes found it harder to contend against their country- 
men than against the enemy ; and the fear on the part of its leaders of 
public disgrace has not unfrequently brought on a nation serious 
disaster. The expedition to Sicily, so injurious to the cause of 
Athens, would probably have been abandoned if Nicias had not 
dreaded the effect of disappointment on his fellow countrymen more 
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than the forces of the enemy ; whilst in modern times, the complaints 
of the licence of criticism enjoyed by the press, have been urged with 
considerable reason by generals who have been obliged to act 
secretly, to bear misconception, and to preserve discipline under the 
opposing influence of a power that courts publicity, judges without 
responsibility, and tends by sharp rebukes to undermine authority. 
Nations that can restrain their own freedom, and check by a whole- 
some public opinion the licence of their press, are worthy of all the 
advantages that it confers. The submission of the American press tu 
the necessities of war, as determined by the military authorities, and 
the support that general officers received when they imposed 
restrictions on the information which the newspapers sought to 
publish, go far to show that democracies are capable of great self- 
restraint, and that the sound sense of the Anglo-Saxon race enables 
it to use instruments which in other hands might turn to the injury of 
those who employ them. 


Soctat Hapits THAT LEAD TO Success in Wak. 


Socrates, in his essay on good husbandry, declares that a people 
whose habits are agricultural are better suited to make good soldiers 
than the manufacturing population of towns. This opinion will receive 
the assent of all who are brought into contact with the soldier. Habits 
of toil, life in the open air, and the strong constitutions that this life 
engenders, found the groundwork for an efficient man-at-arms, and if 
with these countrymen are intermixed representatives from cities 
possessing some mechanical knowledge, and the quickness that inter- 
course with many neighbours engenders, the elements for the formation 
of a good army will have been collected together. For an efficient 
navy a maritime population is essential, although it not unfrequently 
happens that many recruits for the navy will be obtained from inland 
districts, and from a youthful population who know nothing of the 
sea, excepting from the stories of their boyhood. As modern war 
depends so greatly on mechanical skill, and as its many requirements 
can only be within the reach of wealthy nations possessed of the 
capabilities of creating and renewing the stores of warlike material 
indispensable for the troops of the present day, so must success in 
great measure result not only from the fighting qualities of a nation, 
but also from its productive energies. The very ammunition for the 
artillery and small arms is the product of machinery, and the result of 
science which only a wealthy and enterprising people can excel in, 
whilst the capability of concentrating and of feeding the enormous 
armies now brought into the field, will try the resources of all but the 
most powerful nations. In fact, manufacturing skill becomes almost 
as great a requisite for the conduct of war as the qualities that tend 
directly to make soldiers. With open ports and with a sufficiency of 
wealth, war may be undertaken and even carried on for a considerable 
period by supplies obtained from friendly or neutral powers, but the 
pre-eminence at sea necessary for the preservation of commerce is 
itself dependent on manufacturing skill as applied to the maintenance 
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of dockyards and arsenals; and if a country can create and keep up 
these establishments, it will be equally well able to find supplies for 
its armies. A recent example, which might at first be quoted against 
this axiom, but which on investigation will be discovered to furnish 
evidence of its truth, may be found in the history of the civil war in 
the United States. The southern states of the union were essentially 
agricultural, and were possessed of much stored up wealth in the form 
of cotton, but they were without either manufactures or the means of 
creating a navy. At the commencement of hostilities and until 
the organization of blockading squadrons had been completed, little 
difficulty was experienced in purchasing warlike material from Kurope, 
but as the fleets of the northern states increased in number aid 
efficiency, the obstructions to trade became almost insuperable, and ilie 
armies were reduced to depend on hastily extemporized manufactures 
and on stores captured from the enemy. The same great struggle 
furnishes an example of a condition of society, as applied to war, 
that has few parallels in modern history. The southern armies were 
commanded by highly educated men of considerable wealth, and 
possessing all the better qualities of an aristocracy, whilst the 
main body of the troops was raised principally from an agricultural 
population, ill-educated and poor, but imbued with the instincts 
of a dominant race, and with the love of arms engendered by 
living among a large and subject population. These armies, fierce and 
warlike in their nature, required the strong control of discipline which 
was too often wanting, and were dependent for their means of suste- 
nance on the labour of their negroes, who remained faithful to them 
as long as they could defend their soil. 

Under men trained by habit and education to command, and imbued 
with warlike instincts, the southern troops, although few in numbers, 
were able for four years to withstand the whole power of the north, 
backed by supplies of material and often of men, which intercourse 
with Europe afforded. During this period they showed themselves 
great in war, until at length the indomitable perseverance and energy 
of the northern states prevailed, and having learnt lessons in the 
military art of war by frequent defeats, their huge armies subdued 
and crushed the gradually enfeebled power of their enemy, destroying 
with the southern forces the social system that had caused and main- 
tained the war. 

The great defect in the northern troops at the outset of hostilities 
was the want of good officers. There was no class which from youth 
had been educated in habits of command, consequently their armies 
were dependent on the West Point officers (very few in number), who 
had received the training of soldiers, and on men who were pitch- 
forked by accidental circumstances into positions of command. 
Failure and stringent measures for weeding out incapable officers 
were the result, and it was only after sustaining the severe lessons of 
defeat, that men educated in the presence of the enemy forced their 
way to the front by their individual energy and capacity. Nations that 
possess an aristocracy not confined to caste, and spreading its influence 
through the middle classes from which no distinct line forms an index 
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of demarcation, are best able to furnish a supply of officers not only 
for their standing armies, but for the levies which a great war will 
compel them to bring into the field. Training may do much to produce 
excellent officers, but for any large and unforeseen demand a nation 
must be dependent on those of her citizens who by position and the 
habits it engenders have acquired habits of command. 

None the less, however, will national success in war depend m 
vveat measure on the social condition of the mass of the population. 
Nations have been ruined, and their powers for offence and defenve 
almost annihilated by the extinction of their free labourers and by the 
ioss of public spirit among the masses. The plains of Italy denuded 
o! their peasant population, and cultivated by servile labour for the 
benefit of absentee nobles, were unable in the times of the emperors to 
furnish the soldiers who filled the ranks of the legions in the days of 
tle republic. The Polish aristocracy would have struggled longer 
aud probably more successfully had they known how to enlist the 
sympathy of their serfs in their cause; and continental Europe would 
have been able more firmly to resist the inroads of the republican 
hordes of France, if the feelings of the people had been entirely in 
union with the will of their rulers, and with the cause for which their 
armies were contending. Nations are comparatively weak for war 
unless they are formed of an aristocracy, of a middle class and of free 
labourers, united by a bond of mutual esteem and common interest. 
If one portion of the community prevail to the suppression of either 
of the others, the nation will fail in some of the requisites for war. 
Regarded broadly, the armies will be sustained by the wealth of the 
middle class, by the power of command of the upper ranks, and by the 
courage and manliness of the labouring population. If the upper 
ranks be wanting, there will be a difliculty in finding good officers ; if 
there be no tiers état the wealth arising from commerce and manufac- 
ture will not be at hand when the need for it is greatest ; whilst with- 
out a free labouring population the very foundations of an army will 
cease to exist. : 

If, however, wealth be necessary for the conduct of war, there 
are instances innumerable of its injurious effects on the manly 
qualities of nations. There is no need to go so far back for exam- 
ples as the ascendancy of Persia over Media and Assyria, traced out 
with such clearness in the pages of Xenophon, or even to the fall of 
western civilization under the blows of the northern barbarians, or of 
the eastern empire under the inroads of the Arabs; Italy in the 
middle ages presents a picture of communities in the hands of a 
rich trading middle class, enervated by luxury, and a prey to the rude 
soldiery who were alternately their servants and their masters. 
Wealth to be of use for war must be confined to the production of the 
natériel for an army, but must not be permitted to relieve its pos- 
sessors from contributing to its personnel. 


Tue ComMAND oF AN ARMED Force. 


Whatever political or social advantages a country may possess, and 
however perfect her military and naval forces may be, success in war 
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will in great measure depend on the choice of leaders. The impetus 
to all movement must come from the head, and if this head be weak, 
the members, however well suited for the functions required, will be 
paralyzed in their exertions. In free states, where public opinion 
bears directly on all matters connected with government, a difficulty 
will always be found in keeping this vacillating power from the 
influence of ephemeral success or disaster. The tendency unduly to 
exalt some popular hero, and on the turn of the wheel unjustly to 
overthrow him, has been too often noticed to require example, in fact 
this risk has been shown by experience to be so great, that some 
nations have been willing in periods of danger, voluntarily and even 
legitimately to surrender their liberties, whilst others have succumbed 
under the power which they have raised for their own defence. 

There can be little doubt, that when civil and military power are 
united under one head, the resources of a state for warlike purposes 
can be best utilized. This fact was so clearly recognized in republican 
Rome, that in times of peril the reins of government were ceded to a 
dictator, whose authority lasted until the danger had subsided. 
More generally the peril produces the man, who by his talent and 
ability seizes the opportunity which periods of danger and confusion 
present, and saves the country from external danger, although some- 
times at the expense of its liberties. With few exceptions, the greatest 
conquerors have had the means (generally by the possession of absolute 
power) of utilizing all the resources of the state to military aims. 
At the same time due weight should be given to the risk of failure. 
for if all the powers of government be concentrated into the hands of 
one man, and that man fail in his task, the state as well as her ruler 
will probably succumb. Among many well known instances, the 
revival and the fall of France under Napoleon may be quoted as an 
example pointing directly to these conclusions. Amid tumuit within. 
and foreign wars threatening the country from without, Napoleon 
grasped the reins of power. Concentrating with marvellous rapidity 
all the resources of the state under his immediate authority, he forged 
a weapon that no power in Europe could withstand, although he wore 
out the strength of France by the efforts he exacted from her, dragging 
down in one common misfortune the system he had created and 
the country he had ruled. Apart however from the strength which 
the union of civil and military power under one ruler affords, 
the experience that the exercise of the administrative functions of 2 
state gives to the commander of an army is so great, that few men 
have taken a high place in history among successful generals who have 
not at some period of their lives been habituated to civil work. 

In ancient times generals and admirals were frequently politicians, 
judges, and even lawyers. The transfer from civil to military life 
was the usual course in states which sent their armed citizens into 
the field. Even during the important wars in Gaul, Cesar utilized 
the leisure of winter quarters to preside over the courts in northern 
Italy ; whilst in later days some of the most successful generals have 
been the ablest administrators. The Duke of Wellington was engaged 
in politics before he attained fame in Europe as a soldier, whilst his 
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great rival would, as a legislator, have left a name in history, if he 
had not acquired so great renown as a military leader. The continual 
exercise of military functions, especially during long periods of 
peace, tends to cramp the energies and to narrow the ideas of men 
who aspire to high commands. <A great general must, as Jomini 
shows, after enumerating his requirements, be very nearly if not quite 
a great man. To attain to this supremacy, the capacity of breadth 
of view, the exercise of administrative qualities, and the power of 
dealing with men in all situations and under many different 
circumstances, require an education which military employment cannot 
vlone afford. It isa common notion that the continuous training of 
army life is likely to produce the best officers; such, however, is not 
the case. When the rudiments of the profession have been mastered, 
and when the military instincts have been sufficiently instilled, 
: combination of civil with military employment will, in peace time, 
he best caleulated to draw forth the qualities that tend to form 
the ablest commander. In the navy at the commencement of 
a war following a long peace, the choice of leaders is more easy 
than in the army. The trials of naval life and the constant 
struggles with the powers of nature, give opportunities of trying 
the qualities of men more severely than any artificial military tests, 
and consequently the means of selection of an admiral are more 
ready at hand than those that lead to the choice of a general. In 
both services the iens suna in corpore sano is a requisite, and many 
armies have been sacrificed to the idea that experience is of greater 
value than the enterprise, the energy, and the force, which youth 
and health in most cases will alone insure. There are of course 
instances to the contrary ; but as aruleanarmy must be young to be 
effective, and old soldiers do not mean men old in years, but men 
who have lived long through short periods of time. Sherman, looking 
back across three years of war, writes, ‘* we were young then,” 
contrasting the inexperience of himself and of his companions 
in arms at that time with the fruits of age which those three years 
of continuous contest had gatheredin. The very impetuosity of youth 
is better than the careful scruples of riper years, as more armies 
have been lost by caution than by rashness, and more reputations 
tarnished by the care to preserve them, than have perished under an 
undue thirst for fame. It will however be difficult under ordinary 
circumstances, and except in times of civil commotion, to bring young 
men sufliciently prominently to the front to test their capacities 
for commend, consequently the rulers of a state ambitious of success 
in war, must be content by precautions, which it must be 
acknowledged are difficult and possibly costly, to keep the upper 
ranks of the services from being composed exclusively of men who 
have passed the prime of life, so that when war breaks out, there 
may at least be an opportunity for selection. The plan of placing 
under experienced generals young and energetic staff officers will in some 
degree meet the difficulty, but it may be questioned whether it were 
not better to give youthful generals an experienced staff, so that the 
impetuosity of the commander may be held in check by a feeling 
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of responsibility, backed by the advice of his evtowrage, rather than 
that the initiative should come from the staff and not from the 
general. However, age is not always measured by years; there have 
been few more vigorous commanders than Suwarrov, Radetzki, and 
Lord Clyde, but vigour of mind combined with activity of body are 
essentials, for the absence of which no experience can compensate. 
In constitutionally governed countries it seldom happens that the 
administration and command of an army are under the same control ; 
the general in the field is almost always subservient to the government 
at home, and even in regard to the management of the armed force 
in peace-time, the need of supplies and the connection between 
politics and executive action, tends to bring the army and the navy 
indirectly under the control of whatever may represent the civil 
government of the country. 

Both good and evil resalt from this connection between the civil 
and military powers of the state. Criticism from sources external to 
a profession is frequently wholesome, although distasteful, as it tends 
to press forward reforms and to prevent the evils which Tennyson 
alleges to result even from good customs. The anomaly, arising from 
a system of government which permits of civilians at the heads of the 
naval and military establishments is more ideal than real. If they be 
content to deal broadly with matters brought under their notice, 
leaving technical questions to be adjusted by those who have been 
educated in the services, an absolute benefit may result from the field 
for the selection of able administrators being enlarged, and from those 
at the head being unbiassed in their Judgments by the ideas on certain 
branches of their professions that they may have imbibed in their 
youth. After a long and successful war, either by sea or by land, 
some leader may have shown so great pre-eminence, both as a 
commander and as an administrator, that he would be clearly pointed 
out as the man who should be placed in the highest responsible 
position in the service to which he may belong; then, no doubt, his 
professional training would give him great advantages ; but in ordinary 
times it may be a question whether the military efficiency of a country 
would not be diminished rather than increased, if the choice of the 
minister at its head were confined to a member of either of the 
professions. One thing must however be insisted on, viz., the 
exclusion of politics from all that concerns the naval and military 
professions. Under every form of government there is a temptation 
(which is seldom resisted) of allowing political motives to influence 
the selections for commands. Aristocratic governments are not more 
free from this evil than those that are democratic, and the frailty of 
human nature is so great, and the temptations for this form of mal- 
administration so numerous, that few in this respect are entirely 
untainted. In constitutionally governed countries, the evil may be 
checked, if not eradicated, by the free discussions in parliament backed 
by the expression of an external public opinion, but the old adage of 
quis custodiet ipsos custodes is here applicable, and the matter resolves 
itself into the general axiom, that a nation’s greatness in war arises 


from its greatness in other conditions, and that the faults and failings 
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of its character will directly and indirectly influence its military power. 
A healthy public opinion, however it may be brought to bear on the 
government of a country, must generally be beneficial, but the value 
of this opinion will depend on the soundness of the nation; a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit, neither can a demoralized nation 
give vent to a wholesome public opinion. Even the discipline of 
armies may be best preserved by the outside influence of men who 
have not been brought too intimately into connection with their internal 
economy.- Great conquerors at the zenith of their power have on 
more than one occasion been tempted too highly to reward the 
instruments by the help of which they have risen, being influenced 
by a gratitude which is not always beneficial to its recipients. They 
have also (partly perhaps from sympathy with the hardships they are 
so well acquainted with) been disposed to relax the reins of discipline 
which they have ceased to recognise as the foundation of military 
success. Severus (one of the most warlike of Roman emperors) did 
much to impair the efficiency of the legions, by the corruption of high 
pay, and by the relaxation he permitted from the strict and hard 
discipline of his predecessors ; so difficult is it to unite under one head 
the administrative and legislative functions, and so hard to prevent 
the accurate knowledge of a subject from contracting the broad view 
which a less well-informed man will take without question and within 
doubt. 
Tue Composition or A Nation’s ARMED Force. 


It has already been pointed out, that the armed force of a nation in 
peace-time can comprise only a comparatively small portion of its 
people ; the proportion will vary from many causes, such as the 
armaments of its neighbours, the danger of invasion, and the facility 
which it possesses of collecting and feeding large bodies of men. The 
strength of a nation in war will in great measure depend on the power 
of increasing efficiently its peace establishments, and the ability to 
bring to bear on its military resources as much as is possible of the 
talent, the energy, and the wealth of all classes of the community. 
The armaments of a powerful country ought to represent the 
components of all that forms the nation. If a nation be content with 
an army officered from the higher ranks, and with its soldiers taken 
from the lower grades, it will lose the elements of strength which the 
middle classes afford. Its military organization, varied according to 
circumstances, should aim at the utilization in periods of danger of all 
sections of the community, so that it need not fall completely, as was 
the case with Prussia after Jena, with the defeatof its first line, and 
of its regular army. If France had possessed a reserve behind its 
active army, the siege of Paris might have been raised by troops far 
more efficient than those which fought gallantly but ineffectually on 
the Loire. On the other hand, the great strength of her formidable 
opponent lay in the organization, originated in periods of disaster, and 
improved during many years of peace, which enabled her to bring into 
the field, either in the first, second, and third line, the greater 
number of her able-bodied citizens. 
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Whether the armed forces of a nation be raised by conscription, or 
by the inducements of pay, depend on various causes connected with 
its external or internal policy. Highly civilized communities, unless 
under the pressure of imminent danger, are unwilling to submit to the 
trials and vexations that conscription entails. For their regular forces, 
and for their ordinary means of defence, they prefer to depend on 
volunteers induced to engage by promises of pay, although it may be 
doubted whether any nation could, at the present time, undertake an 
important war without having recourse to other means of replenishing 
its losses. As it would be ruinous for a country to keepits military and 
naval forces at war-strength during periods of peace, and as the more 
the burden of preparation is diminished, the greater ought to be the 
accumulated wealth available for warlike purposes, the system that 
provides for a rapid and sufficient increase of the army and navy on 
the threat of hostilities, is most conducive to ultimate success. The 
national armaments in peace-time should be the nucleus of a large 
augmentation on the outbreak of war, and they should be organized 
with the view of imparting instruction to a far larger number than 
those that compose their normal strength. The apparent high 
efficiency of the regular forces must sometimes be sacrificed to this 
object, and the very zeal of those who are by profession trained to 
arms to advance to the extreme of perfection, the men and means 
entrusted to their care, must be curbed by the recollection that the 
work that shows the least visible results, is sometimes the most 
valuable, and that it is better to labour to provide an army efficient 
in numbers and training for war purposes, than to be able to bring into 
the field the most perfect specimen of military efficiency in a force 
which has no power of expansion, and which is in itself too small for 
any great enterprise. The distinction between what is warlike and 
what is military should never be lost sight of, the latter should be the 
means of which the former must be the end; and if the means be 
mistaken for the end, disasters, which history shows have not 
unfrequently arisen from this error, will assuredly ensue. No one 
who has studied General Trochu’s pamphlet on the French Imperial 
Army can fail to be struck with the accuracy of his observations, 
which subsequent misfortunes too plainly evinced to be correct. The 
French army had become too military, too much a class by itself; it 
rested on ancient traditions, nursed itself on the memoirs of historical 
renown, was content with showy tactics, and aimed at the external 
pomp of war to the sacrifice of real efficiency; behind it were no 
reserves, and when annihilated by a nation that had kept steadily 
in view the end of all military training, it left no force that could be 
organized to take the field with any prospect of success, notwithstand- 
ing the aptitude of the French nation for all that pertains to war. 

For an efficient army,—and the same will apply in a modified degree 
to a navy,—highly trained officers, active in mind and body, professional 
in their instincts, and yet not out of sympathy in ideas and feeling 
with the civil population, are the first requisite ; under them non-com- 
missioned officers who have decided to give up the best years of their 
lives’ to their profession, and a small proportion of soldiers to afford 
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consistency to the regiments, and to keep up their traditions and esprit 
de corps, are the second requirement ; whilst, thirdly, a steady influx of 
men, if possible of all classes, who can be trained to a fair proficiency 
in arms, whether by service in the regular army, or in some other con- 
tingent force, will form the third of the elements, which, in combination, 
are most likely to conduce to success in times of war. 

Apart from the formation of what may be termed a distinctly 
national army, there is the aptitude which powerful nations have shown 
in a more or less marked degree for increasing their military strength 
by absorbing what is warlike in the states that have submitted to their 
sway. In ancient times Rome affords an instance of this policy; in 
modern days the native army of India presents perhaps the highest 
example, although the forces of Russia in Asia must comprise a large 
proportion of the nomad tribes, that until recently were in arms 
against her. Perhaps there are few clearer evidences of what is likely 
to contribute to real greatness, than are to be found in the power 
possessed by a nation of increasing its strength by utilizing the military 
forces of the conquered. Complete superiority in arms is the first 
essential; a generous treatment calculated to smooth down the bitter- 
ness of defeat is the second; and ascendancy of individual character, 
joined to a large hearted sympathy with the subject race, the third. 
A combination of these qualities, joined to the astuteness that will 
utilize the divisions of those under its rule for the maintenance of the 
central power, will go far to enable a nation to consolidate its conquests 
without taxing too highly its own resources. 

The growth of the Indian empire from the trading posts held by a 
community of merchants, to a dominion over the vast territory now 
under the sway of England, is a study of the practical applications of 
these qualities. Nations highly civilized, warlike by tradition and by 
practice, inhabiting a land of vast extent, and whose climate is unsuited 
to the constitutions of EKuropeans, have, in the course of little more 
than a hundred years, succumbed to a power that has worked as much 
by policy as by arms, and has extended its authority more by the 
influence of its agents than by the impulse of a central system. Con- 
fidence in the administration of justice has led native states to prefer 
English jurisdiction to the corrupt practices of their own courts. 
Energy, courage, self-reliance, and honesty of purpose have enabled 
English officers to acquire superiority over native troops, and with 
these troops to subdue races superior to them in warlike attributes ; 
whilst at the supreme time of trial, when these very troops turned 
their arms against those who commanded them, the same officers were 
able, from nations but recently opposed to them in the field, to organize 
an army which in turn forced the recalcitrant soldiery to submit to 
their former masters. There is perhaps no more useful study for those 
who would desire to learn through what agents a nation that aspires 
to greatness should endeavour to work, than the lives of some of the 
Indian officials, civil as well as military. Trained under the system of 
English school-discipline, usually the sons of men of small fortune ; 
sent in early life to seek a career in a land differing in every respect 
from their own; placed when young in positions of great responsibility, 
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they upheld the credit of England under temptations which proved 
fatal to Roman pro-consuls, and established a dominion which neither 
foreign war nor intestine strife have been able to do more than tem- 
porarily to embarrass. There are few more striking episodes in history 
than those which refer to the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, when 
the Sikhs, only a few years back our most bitter foe, furnished 
regiments for the re-conquest of Delhi, serving under officers who had 
themselves led the Sepoys to the overthrow of this hitherto dominant 
race. 

Tow an army formed from a subject race is to be organized and 
commanded, can be best learnt from a careful perusal of the history of 
the native army of India, how it may nearly be lost, and with its loss, 
how an empire might have been destroyed, may also be studied in the 
same history. How the standard of efficiency of these troops is to be 
kept up, and how, under altered and constantly changing circum- 
stances, the due medium between complete authority and generous 
confidence is to be maintained, are problems which touch closely on 
the foundations of a nation’s greatness, as they require for solution the 
possession of qualities on the part of the ruling race, which will go far 
to create and to uphold an empire. There is no question more difficult, 
in respect to the composition of an army formed from a subject people, 
than the amount of power that may safely be conceded to its represen- 
tatives. If all positions of trust and authority are usurped by the 
dominant race, no outlet is provided for the native aristocracy, nor 
for the energy and intelligence of the more warlike of the people. 
Consequently bitter envy, jealousy and dislike will ensue, and 
the ruling power will be weakened by its inability to employ the 
means of government which the native element could supply. 
On the other hand, the reins of authority must be firmly grasped, 
the responsibility of employing fitting agents recognized, and the 
susceptibilities of the dominant race considered. To steer a just 
and politic course between these conflicting interests, will tax not 
only the wisdom of the government, but the forces that have their 
origin in the character of the nation. It is oftener more easy 
to exercise authority than to delegate it, more pleasing to rule than 
to part with a portion of the sweets of power, and more agreeable to 
command than to lead. But to utilize to its fullest extent the 
military and civil strength of a subject people, the conquering race 
will have to learn the lessons of self denial, as well as of self assertion, 
and to trust as generously as it would rule authoritatively. 

There is another description of force organized and cherished by 
nations that have attained pre-eminence, principally by their maritime 
superiority, that becomes a powerful instrument of strength in time of 
war. Energetic states with a restricted territory and an extensive 
sea-board will, during their period of vigour, constantly push out 
colonies, connected with the mother-country by ties more or less 
binding. These colonies require protection during their infancy, 
and give rise to the necessity, and scope for the employment, of the 
nation’s armed force. In war they may possibly offer points of attack 
to‘an enemy, but as they increase in strength, their naval and military 
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powers should be fostered by the parent state, and some system 
organized by which they may contribute to the defence of the empire 
without being taxed beyond the endurance of young and energetic 
communities. It would be beyond the province of this essay to 
show how that which should have ministered to a nation’s strength, 
has frequently been converted by mismanagement into a cause 
of disaster and ruin. The rebellion of Corcyra ministered to the 
decline of Corinth; the tyranny of Athens over her many colonics 
was one of the occasions of her fall. In modern times the North 
American colonies were torn from England after a war that left 
as a legacy nearly a hundred years of bitterness. Spain has been 
stripped of all her possessions on the continent of the New World, 
and Portugal and Holland have fallen from their former supremacy 
by the loss of their colonial empire. Some nations have been deprived 
of their colonies by foreign conquests, others have been parted from them 
by their own mismanagement, and in both cases they have consequently 
suffered a diminution of their power. To rule its colonies well is one 
of the signs of a wise and powerful nation, and to be able to 
systematize their means of defence is one of the marks of its ability. 
The military and naval forces of a colony should grow, pari pasu, with its 
wealth and with its freedom, being commensurate, as far as may be 
possible, with its power and with its needs. As the colony 
‘approaches the vigour of manhood, and gradually withdraws itself 
from the trammels of connection with the parent state, it ought to have 
organized for its use an armed force, ready, as long as it forms an 
integral portion of the empire, to take part in any war in which 
the parent state may be involved. To regulate this organization, 
to assist it at first directly, then indirectly, not exacting too many 
sacrifices, nor expecting that young communities, struggling with 
the natural obstacles, to their development, will submit to the 
loss entailed by a too active preparation for war, is the test of 
an able administration ; whilst to carry out the plans of the government, 
by affording the instruction and assistance which professional 
soldiers and sailors are so well able to confer, is a task worthy of the 
leaders of the armed forces of a powerful country. Such a system 
has never yet been thoroughly organized ; the selfishness and want 
of consideration on the part of the governments of the parent 
states, the disgust engendered by the pride and inefficiency of those 
sent to govern colonial possessions, and the narrowness, jealousy 
and self-conceit of the colonies themselves, have hitherto prevented 
any colonial empire from ministering to its fullest extent, and 
in proportion to the strength of its several parts, to the conduct of 
a great war. At the present time England stands first among 
nations of ancient as well as modern times, as the founder and 
possessor of magnificent colonies. If profiting by the lessons of 
adversity, she will convert these colonies as they successively reach 
maturity, either into integral parts of her empire or into powerful 
allies, if she will lend them her assistance towards the organization, 
according to the strength of each colony, of a military and naval 
force, she will afford an instance new in history, of a nation that has 
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known how to found, to augment, and to maintain a colonial empire 
on principles which advocated theoretically, have never yet been 
put into practice. Nations have been great in peace by the talent 
they have shown in founding colonies and in opening out channels 
for their trade; they have shown themselves powerful in naval war 
by their previous occupation of strategical points, and it remains to 
be seen whether the nation that has excelled all others in these 
respects, will know how to systematize throughout her colonial empire 
an offensive and defensive organization, able in the event of a great 
war to bear the strain that will inevitably be put upon it. 


Tue MorAte oF AN ARMY. 


It has already been shown that a national army is to a certain 
degree the mirror of the society on which it depends for su -port, 
although it will be influenced by circumstances that pertain especially 
to its own compositiun and habits of life. The more wm army consists 
of professional soldiers, the more it will be regulated by its especial 
rules, habits, and traditions, and the less will it be susceptible of the 
influences of external public opinion. Discipline which subserviates 
the will of the individual to the orders of the superior, and which 
consequently prepares a machine powerful from its condensed force; 
esprit de corps, which identifies the man with his comrades, and 
which adds to the zeal for individual distinction, the nobler aim of 
ministering to the glory of the regiment or corps to which he may 
belong; the love of fame, the sense of military duty, and the daiiy 
pay or means of livelihood, are the motive powers that actuate 
professional soldiers, and are applicable in a greater or less degree 
to the creation of any armed force. If, however, the army consist of 
men who are to serve for short periods, and who taken from civil life 
return in a few years to their former condition, or of those who, 
continuing the employments of civilians, give a certain portion of 
their time to military exercises, other motives will operate in an equal 
if not in a superior degree to those already enumerated. Patriotism, 
loyalty, deep sympathy for the cause on account of which war may 
have been declared; dread of invasion and of the evil it entails ; and 
last, but not least, religious enthusiasm, may be incentives common to 
the professional soldier and to the armed civilian, but as they will act 
more powerfully on national levies than on regular armies, so will they 
exercise an influence more or less marked, as either of the two 
descriptions of forces preponderates in the national army. The 
Condottieri of Italy may be accepted as types of purely professional 
soldiers. The peasants of La Vendée, the hastily raised troops of the 
French Republic of 1793, and the first levies brought into the field 
by the American states during the great civil war, may be taken as 
representatives of the national army; whilst the soldiers of Cromwell, 
and the present Prussian army, may serve as examples of the two 
ingredients united in one force. 

Those nations have been most powerful who have known how to 
temper the professional instincts of their regular troops with the 
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motives that actuate national levies, or still better how to impress on 
those levies the necessity of adding to the incentives that move them 
to war, the training and mental discipline of professional soldiers. 
Mere mercenaries will seldom fight a succession of losing battles ; 
armed nations without the bond of professional training will fail in 
the cohesion necessary for a campaign. The perfection of an army 
will therefore lie between these two extremes, and the greater or 
less proportion of each ingredient must depend on the circumstances 
of a country, its policy, the nature of the war in which it may be 
engaged, and last, but not least, on the tone of its society. The 
present aspect of the civilized world points to future wars as 
more likely to partake of a national character than those which 
preceded the campaigns of the French Revolution. Facility of 
communication, rapid and continuous transmission of intelligence, 
the power of concentrating, of feeding, and of moving large 
bodies of men, all tend to the enlistment of the interests of the 
community in the causes and conduct of war, and to the ability of 
practically utilizing these interests by embracing a large proportion of 
the national strength in the military forces that may be called into 
che field. There is therefore little present danger of an evil that has 
caused the decline of more than one army. ‘Troops that are too much 
removed from the influences of civil life, and are consequently 
independent of public opinion, lose the wholesome criticism that tends 
to check the inherent evils pertaining to small and _ separate 
communities. Armies that have acquired a disproportionate intluence 
in the state, take in, with extreme power, the elements of their own 
decay. Instances of the former may be seen in the troops which, sent 
to coerce a far removed and foreign community, remain for any 
considerable time without contact with their homes, and with their 
equals. Kaye, in his narrative of the Afghan war, points out the 
injury inflicted on the English army by this isolation, and instances on 
a larger scale could readily be quoted. On the other hand, the decay 
of troops which have concentrated in their own hands civil and military 
power has been too frequently witnessed to need examples. The 
history of the Preetorians of Rome, of the Janizaries of Constantinople, 
of the Russian Guards at the accession of the Hmperor Nicholas, and 
even of the Imperial Army of France, may seem to show in a greater 
or less degree the danger to an armed force of the possession of 
disproportionate power. As the union of temporal and spiritual 
authority tends to the ruin of a priesthood, so does the combination of 
military and civil power lead to the demoralization, first of the leaders 
of an armed force, and through them of the soldiers under their 
command. Free nations escape this danger, although they are subject 
to the risk of being hurried by national excitement into wars opposed 
to their own interests. If to professional training, the feelings 
resulting from national enthusiasm be added, the morale of armies 
will be proportionally raised, and the stronger these feelings are, the 
greater will be their incentives to action. History need not be quoted 
tor examples of the effect on the conduct of troops, of patriotism, and 
still more of religious enthusiasm. Superadded to professional train- 
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ing, they render armies capable of the highest exertions and of the 
noblest sacrifices, and nations have secured permanent greatness 
the governments of which, have known how to utilize such motives 
for the furtherance of their foreign policies. 

Perhaps the rise of the Mahomedan empire may be taken as one of 
the most marked instances in the’ history of the world of the effects 
of religious enthusiasm. A faith suited to the simple habits and rude 
lives of the Arabs, had been formulated by a man who understood 
how to combine the attractions of the present life with the promises 
of still greater pleasures in the life to come, and who, to the incentives 
of a love of conquest, of plunder and of power, added the hope of 
rewards to those who fell in their endeavours to secure the prizes of 
the successful soldier. T’o meet these invaders, and to check the tide 
of conquest that threatened to overwhelm Western Europe, the 
religious enthusiasm of Christendom was aroused, and found vent in 
the crusading armies, who combined the chivalry of the feudal ages 
with the fanaticism of the cloister. But these motives pertain to the 
earlier Stagés of a nation’s life, and exercise less influence as com- 
munities become imbued with the ideas of a more advanced civiliz- 
ation. The successful attempts made to raise the morale of the 
Russian armies, by an appeal to their religious feelings at the time of 
the French advance on Moscow, would have met with complete 
failure had they been applied to the French when the tide of success 
turned against them. The proclamations of Napoleon to his soldiers 
appeal to the love of glory, to the memory of past triumphs, and to 
the honour and repose that were to crown their efforts; whilst their 
belief in their own eventual success was strengthened by their con- 
fidence in a leader who had hitherto been found invincible. This 
power of attraction has always been one of the most marked attri- 
butes of great conquerors; in its action it is not confined to the troops 
of the same nation, or even to those actuated by similar motives for 
combat, but commencing with the immediate surroundings of a 
successful general, it spreads beyond the confines of his own army, 
until it embraces even the soldiers of conquered races, impelling them 
to act contrary to their own interests, and under a commander whom 
they may even have recently opposed. Alexander’s conquests in 
central and eastern Persia were consummated with an army of which 
the Grecian force formed the nucleus, but of which hosts of allies, 
until recently tributaries of the opposing king, were the main com- 
ponents. Hannibal retained his hold on Italy by recruiting from the 
states he had subdued; Mahomet attracted to his standard the 
subjects of the Emperor of the East, and last, but not least, Napoleon 
marched into Russia at the head of an army of Prussians, Austrians 
and Italians, of which the two first had recently been in the field 
against him. 

If the confidence of future success resulting, either from belief 
in the leader, or in the pride of present victory, be one of 
the most efficient means of elevating the morale of an army, the 
remembrance of past renown, even in times far remote, has frequently 
impelled troops to heroic actions. The instance of the self-devotion 
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of the Macedonian band at the siege of Jerusalem mentioned by 
Josephus, is an example how the resolution of a previous, although 
long past reputation, will produce active results among the soldiery, 
when it has ceased to exercise any influence over the civil population. 
As the pride of former military glory will serve as a powerful incentive 
to the warlike force of a nation, so will the traditions and records of an 
army or of its component parts tend to strengthen that esprit de corps 
which is one of the firmest bonds of military union. To create, to 
foster and to disseminate this feeling has been the aimof many of the 
great leaders of armies, care being taken that for different reasons, and 
under various forms, the feeling be spread throughout the mass, and 
not concentrated in the ranks of one special corps. On the other 
hand, the formation of some picked body of troops to serve as a 
pattern for the mass of the army, and as a reserve in the event of the 
necessity of a supreme effort, has frequently been a necessity and a 
pride to great conquerors; and if the peculiar esprit de corps thus 
engendered be kept within due bounds, it may not be injurious to the 
morale of the troops at large. The need of such troops is most 
marked if the army include many foreign ingredients, or be composed 
of hastily raised levies. Like yeast in dough, they tend to leaven the 
whole lump. Inancient days, the Immortals who surrounded the Persian 
king; the sacred band among the troops of Becotia and her allies ; the 
10th legion of Cesar, may be taken as exemplifications; in modern 
history, Napoleon’s Guard, increased in numbers and treasured with 
the greatest care as his army became less trustworthy, owing to foreign 
ingredients and the presence of deteriorated recruits, affords perhaps 
the highest type of this description of force. Even under his careful 
supervision the undue augmentation of this body of troops was not 
unproductive of injury to the army at large, and its reproduc- 
tion under different conditions during the Second Empire has been 
declared by Trochu to have occasioned evils which more than com- 
pensated for the advantages it was supposed to confer. A force 
somewhat of this description, only on a much smaller scale, was 
thought of at the commencement of the American war by one of 
the generals in command, in order to furnish a type of excellence for 
the patriotic but unmilitary troops collected together in large numbers, 
and with but little idea of the discipline and drill required from 
soldiers. The scheme (if it were ever seriously entertained) fell to the 
ground, as being out of harmony with the political instincts of a 
nation which aims at equality and eschews privileges. There is some- 
thing noble and worthy of consideration in the absence on both sides, 
during that great war, of many of the incentives to action so common 
in European armies. No national honour or medals were conferred ; 
the soldiers fought and died for the causes they believed just, actuated 
by feelings of patriotism that rendered them impervious to lesser 
motives. On the generals no marks of distinction were conferred ; 
those on the conquering side who had belonged to the army previous 
to the war, relapsed at its close into the lower grade they had held in 
the regular forces, whilst the other officers returned to the duties 
and employments of civil life, with no traces of the many actions in 
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which they had fought, except the wounds they had received and the 
recollections they had retained. The great sacrifices that free nations 
will willingly submit to, the persistency with which they will pursue 
the object they have in view, and the manner in which a national war 
will influence the morale of troops, have seldom received higher 
exemplifications than were presented by the two contending sides in 
the American civil war. 

The morale of all armies must be greatly affected by the feelings, 
the tone and the habits of the society from which they are drawn. 
A healthy society will produce an army imbued with good principles 
and actuated by high motives; an enervated society will on the other 
hand tend to lax discipline and a low tone among the soldiery ; whilst 
the more the army is composed of men who, taken from the nation, 
return quickly to civil life, and the less it is a purely professional 
force, the greater will be the influence which, for good or for evil, the 
tone of the nation at large will exercise on the morale of its ranks. 


OFFICERS. 


if the armed force of a country depend in great measure for its 
efficiency on the discipline to which it may be subjected, the 
appointment and education of those who are answerable for this 
discipline become subjects of the highest importance. On the officers 
must rest this responsibility, and whether the duties pertaining to it be 
efficiently performed will depend partly on the choice of men who are 
appointed to this grade, partly on their subsequent training. The 
career of arms has in every age found favour with the higher classes 
of all vigorous communities; and it will be one of the most marked 
symptoms of decay when the youth of a nation prefer a life of 
pleasure and of ease to the discipline and possible hardships of a 
military career. Among the nations of antiquity, it formed the only 
introduction to high appointments in the state. 

In the Grecian states, the amount of service required, if not by law 
at least by custom, varied according to their several governments and 
constitutions. In republican Rome, military service was the 
necessary precursor to civil appointments, and the young patricians, 
ambitious of a future career, had to qualify by service in the field for 
future triumphs in the forum. Even Cicero (perhaps the most 
peaceful among the distinguished men of Rome) served a campaign 
in early life before he betook himself to the study of philosophy. 
Under the empire, as luxury increased and freedom disappeared, the 
military career became more purely professional, and the conquered 
nations furnished officers as well as soldiers to the legions. Among 
the northern tribes who overthrew the empire, fame in war was the 
only title to authority, and in the society that grew out of these con- 
quests, and of which the habits still influence modern Europe, military 
exercises, whether as the precursors to war, or as its accompaniments, 
were believed to be the only fitting occupation of the upper classes— 
the higher commands being an apanage to exalted rank. When 
standing armies took the place of feudal levies, and the career of arms 
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became more or less a profession to which men devoted their lives, the 
zrade of officer was continued, as a rule, to be bestowed only on those 
who were gentlemen by birth; instances of promotion from the ranks 
being rare, and conferred for distinguished conduct in the field. 
Some exceptions to this rule may have occurred during the English 
civil wars, but even among the parliamentary troops, the names of 
many of the gentry will be found, Cromwell himself being of a good 
family. 

The French revolution, by its proscription of all who possessed 
hereditary rank or position, compelled its armies to seek officers from 
other grades of society. The constant wars afforded means of testing 
their capacity for command, and the enthusiastic feelings and violent 
passions of that remarkable time carried the armies through difficulties 
which, in ordinary wars, would have entailed on them disaster and 
defeat. One of the first acts of Napoleon, after his rise to power, was, 
however, to draw into the armies the sons of the noblesse who had 
escaped the dangers of the reign of terror, and to provide for a system 
of military education for young men aspiring to the rank of officer. 
The leaders of his armies, the marshals of France, were doubtless 
soldiers who had risen solely by warlike merits tested in the earlier 
campaigns of the revolution; but to them Napoleon hastened to add 
the scions of the nobility, and to supplement their military experience 
by staffs composed of educated gentlemen. The memoirs of the Count 
de Segurs, of de Fezensac, and of de Gonneville, show how easily com- 
missions and rapid advancement fell to men of birth and education, 
and how naturally, even amidst the opposition that republican tradi- 
tions offered, they attained to positions of command. Among the 
military nations of Europe since the wars of Napoleon, the grade of 
officer has been almost exclusively confined to men who would be 
classed under the head of gentlemen; a comparatively small number 
of commissions are indeed given in the French army to soldiers who 
have risen from the ranks, but the educational tests and other causes 
tend to make the number small. 

Notwithstanding many arguments that have been put forward 
to the contrary, the fact remains that, after-training in the army 
seldom compensates for the want of that education which the sons 
of the upper and upper middle classes usually receive. The 
habits of obedience and also of authority which are imbibed with 
good home and school discipline, are the best foundations for the 
future education of officers. The less the ranks of the army are pro- 
fessional, and the more war becomes a science, the greater need is there 
for officers educated in the highest sense of the term, to command the 
raw levies and to avail themselves of the most recent scientific dis- 
coveries and experiences; but on the other hand, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the officers of an army require an early professional 
education, or that they should be separated in boyhood from the 
training which the youth of the country usually receives. What is 
termed a liberal education is that which has been found to be best 
suited to prepare the way for the after-training of the military as well 
as of other careers, and the armies of those states have been best 
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provided with officers where the greatest attention has been paid to 
the education of the youth of the classes from which they are chosen. 
The modern panacea for all difficulties, of selection, is a system of com- 
petitive examination, but this system has never yet been tried to any 
extent excepting by the Chinese, a nation whose records do not afford 
many instances of recent military success. Professional training, to 
follow the earlier education, when the minds of young men are still 
impressionable, is of course requisite, and few instances of its value are 
:more striking than those furnished by the recent American war. At 
its outbreak there was a very general fecling of jealousy against the 
officers of the small regular army who had received their education at 
the West Point Academy, and an idea prevailed that the details of the 
military profession could be mastered without previous preparation ; but 
failure and disaster quickly proved the fallacy of these conclusions, and 
it is aremarkable fact that at the end of the war, with scarcely an 
exception, all who had attained any degree of eminence were officers 
from West Point. The experience of all nations who have been 
successful in arms shows that the officers of the armies should be 
drawn from the classes who are able to give their children a good 
liberal education, and that this education should afterwards be supple- 
mented by careful professional training. If a portion of the armed 
force should include mixed nationalities, a large number of the officers 
must (to secure due allegiance) be composed of the dominant race, and 
the importance of using every inducement to lead the most intelligent, 
honest, and energetic men to undertake this duty should be recognized 
by nations who desire to preserve the ascendancy they have attained, 
and to insure the conquests they have acquired. ‘This question has, 
however, already been touched upon, as also the necessity for keeping 
the several grades sufficiently young to secure activity of body as well 
as vigour of mind. It isa modern idea, and one not borne out by the 
teachings of history, that the career of arms must be entirely separated 
from the work of civil life. It is often to the advantage of an army, 
and also calculated to minister to the well being of a nation, that a 
certain proportion of the officers should pass rapidly through its ranks, 
giving the army the benefit of their youth and energy, and then 
carrying with them the advantages of military training to bear on other 
work tending to the advancement of their country’s interests. 

For the army, the presence of the youthful aristocracy is desirable; 
for the training of men who may be called upon to fill high positions, 
military discipline, and instruction in habits of command will be found 
very beneficial, and the system of forming a body of officers will be 
found most efficient that secures a certain proportion of men who have 
determined to make the army their career, combined with others who 
are willing to devote a few years to the profession of arms. 


Tactics AND DiscirLINE Or AN ARMY. 
A good system of disciplining and mancuvring armies has often 


given nations a temporary pre-eminence in war, which by the 
exercise of other qualities they have known how permanently to secure. 
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In former days when means of communication were difficult, the 
tactics, arms and organization of adjoining countries were often 
little known or appreciated, and it remained for war to test the 
respective qualities of the combatants. Consequently it frequently 
happened that armies that had long maintained a superiority over 
their usual foes, were surprised and defeated when opposed to some 
new and unexpected methods of warfare. The prestige of a 
conquering race has often endured when the causes that created 
it have disappeared, and has lasted until some fresh enemy in the 
field has demonstrated the unreality of the power with which it had 
been acredited. In the same way a system of tactics has been 
persisted in long after the spirit that had animated it has died out, 
and troops that have been hitherto victorious, have suddenly dis- 
covered that they have been relying on a staff which long disuse 
has rendered rotten. In military affairs (as in all other matters) there 
must be continual progress, if retrogression is to be avoided. Tactics 
that are adapted to one age are unsuited to another, differences must 
be recognized in dealing with different descriptions of enemy, and 
even during a single war, changes should be made to suit the various 
circumstances of ground, of the moral and physical qualities of 
the enemy, and of those of the troops themselves. In his later 
campaigns, when the ranks were filled with unwarlike recruits and 
unwilling allies, Napoleon dared not employ tactics similar to those 
of his earlier conquests. The Prussian army relying on the external 
practice of the tactics of Frederick the Great, and forgetting their 
spirit, succumbed at Jena, whilst the Austrians suffered defeat at 
Sadowa partly because they had been unable to recognize the value of 
the new arms adopted by their formidable opponent. 

It has sometimes happened that the greatest generals have been the 
indirect cause of subsequent disasters to the armies of the nations to 
which they belonged. Their renown has been so dazzling, and the pres- 
tige of their success so powerful, that their precepts have been received 
without question, and their regulations copied without reference to 
changes of circumstances; men have admired them, and have endea- 
voured to account for their victories by fixed rules, forgetting that the 
ablest leaders are those who are bound by no habits, and that the 
essence of their genius lies in its adaptability. As also the growth 
of success is often more useful as a subject of study than its fruition, 
so the practice of the generals at the summit of their renown is 
frequently less worthy of imitation, than during the time when 
their genius was first making itself apparent. In the same way a 
system of tactics is most formidable when newly introduced. Suited to 
the occasion, it secured success, improvements, or what are deemed 
to be improvements, are then made; whilst during peace-time the 
traditions of former wars are repeated and enlarged, the influence 
of the particular tactics then in force exaggerated, and their practice 
more carefully systematized. They are then accepted as immutable, and 
it is not until some rough shock has been inflicted on the troops 
employing them, that they are found either ill adapted to present 
requirements, or to have varied so greatly, although possibly 
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insensibly, from their former practice, as tohave become cumbersome 
and useless. Instruments of warfare formidable against some 
enemies produce little effect when employed against others. In 
ancient days the elephants which struck with consternation Asiatic 
foes, were soon discovered by European soldiers to be more terrible 
in appearance than in reality. The cavalry of the middle ages, when 
taking the place of other arms ot the service, fell before the English 
archers and the Swiss pikemen. They had been accounted invincible 
except by an opposing cavalry, the service was esteemed among the 
warlike nobles and gentry of the age, and thus prestige, convenience, 
and the desire of excellence combined to give it a pre-eminence 
which lasted until tried by troops who dared to employ other means 
of resistance. The more recent experience of the length of time 
which elapsed before the breech-loading rifle replaced the muzzle-loader, 
shows how long even the presumed intelligence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can close its eyes against a clear result. The Prussian troops were 
armed with the needle gun (a breech-loader) in 1848. They used it 
against the insurrection of that and the following year; but no nation 
(although many were since that time engaged in war), adopted the 
system to any large extent, until the Austrian infantry fell before 
their rapid fire in the cornfields around Sadowa. But tactics must 
have reference not only to the enemy, and to the theatre of war, but 
also to the character and circumstances of the army employing them. 
The steadiness of character and inflexibility of purpose of some 
nations, fit them for the duties of heavy armed infantry, whilst the 
more volatile or less civilized inhabitants of wilder countries may 
serve as light troops. Nations accustomed to ride, naturally fall into 
their places as cavalry. Hunters make the rifle-regiments, the 
pioneers of civilization are adapted to the work of engineers, and 
the better instructed inhabitants of cities may serve to work or 
superintend the working of the artillery. Among the quick-witted 
Americans, this arm of the service was an especial favourite during 
the civil war. 

Frequently the prestige attaching to regiments raised originally in 
this way, remains after the causes have disappeared ; to their advantage 
if memory of the past does not excuse a want of energy in the present. 
The change of tacties introduced into the French armies of the 
revolution may be taken as an instance, that even the movements of 
troops are subject to moral as well as to physical causes. The old 
army had been broken up. Its notions of discipline had been upset, 
and the feelings of liberty and equality had permeated the ranks of 
its remnants, as they formed the faith of the newer levies. Con- 
sequently men would not submit to the rigid discipline, and exact 
formations of former years, but worked in looser order, where 
individuality lad freer scope. Impelled by the enthusiastic feelings 
of those times of hope and exaltation, they despised the ancient 
regulations, and seized by vigour and by enterprize the prizes that 
might have been denied to order and regularity. Segurs’ description 
of the French armies of the revolution, as they descended from the 
crests of the Alps to the plains of Italy, presents an aspect of affairs 
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that would be productive of disorganization and defeat in ordinary 
wars ; but those troops of southern France, imbued with the wildest 
sentiments of hope and exultation, old in war, but young in years, 
under leaders who in ordinary circumstances would have been in the 
subaltern ranks, pursued a course of victory which concealed by its 
lustre the defects of their organization. As war continued, their 
tactics became unsuitable, many of the better soldiers were killed or 
disabled, whilst the sentiments that actuated the armies of the 
revolution changed with the formation of the empire. Tactics con- 
sequently were altered, although the long tide of success kept in the 
background the importance of a return to a more rigid discipline of 
which the reverses in Russia proved the necessity. The terrible 
incidents of that retreat have been shown to have been greatly owing 
to a want of discipline in the advance, and the result renewed the oft 
repeated lesson, that only forethought, discipline and organization 
ean secure an army from disaster, if they do not always lead it to 
victory. 

These are principles that cannot be contraverted, but their applica- 
tion touches the whole question. The tactics and even the discipline 
of troops should change with altered circumstances. For instance, 
well drilled and intelligent infantry can work far more independently of 
artillery than troops that require the support of its noise as well as of 
its fire. Napoleon augmented the number of his guns, as his infantry 
deteriorated, and the undrilled regiments in the American civil war 
depended greatly on the presence of a numerous artillery. Again, 
defensive tactics suit some troops, and even some nations better than 
those that require the fire and impetuosity of an attack, whilst others 
seek in the élan of an advance, the feelings that stimulate them to 
brave death. One of the causes of the recent defeat of the French 
by the Germans is alleged to have been the system of defensive tactics 
which they adopted (or which perhaps may more truly be said to have 
been forced upon them), and which were not suited to their character 
or to their traditions. Reille, who had seen and studied the English 
infantry, in vain warned Napoleon on the morning before Waterloo, to 
beware of their accurate fire, and to endeavour to combat their 
steadiness by taxing their mobility. 

Nations to retain pre-eminence in war must watch carefully the 
changes that time, circumstances, and even character are creating 
in all that relates to the many ingredients of which armies are 
formed. There must be no standing still, no resting on old tra- 
ditions, nor clinging blindly to the tactics that insured former success. 
Progress is the sole method of preventing retrogression, only it must 
be progress in the right direction; and if the details of discipline and 
of tactics change, their main principles require to be kept steadily in 
view. Obedience and subjection to rule are the foundations of the 
efficiency of an armed force, and its tactics should ensure that it be 
brought into presence of the enemy under the most favourable con- 
ditions, and in the highest possible efficiency, where it may usc freely 
the most deadly arms that science can produce. 
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ConcLusion. 


To give more than a sketch of some of the causes that minister to 
the greatness of a nation in the condition of affairs that tend in the 
highest degree to tax its strength, and call forth its character, would 
be beyond the scope of a short treatise, and a far harder task than its 
writer could attempt. War is the crucible that tries the metal of a 
people’s apparent worth, a probe that tests the soundness of their 
system of government, and the firmness mixed with flexibility of its 
administration. During its progress it strains to the utmost the 
patience, fortitude, and perseverance of those who remain at home, as 
well as of those who take the field. If unsuccessful, it proves the 
capability of nations to endure misfortune, if victorious to bear success. 
As it draws forth, so does it exaggerate, the passions that in peace lie 
dormant under the smooth surface of everyday life, and it tends to 
show how similar men are in all ages, when exposed to the.dangers 
and temptations that it brings in its train. History repeats itself in 
its main features, and moving on through the thick mists that conceal 
the future, we can only hope to direct our course with the least error 
if we observe clearly, and study painfully the lessons that it furnishes, 
and the warnings it presents. At no time should the records of the 
past be {more carefully scanned than at the present moment, when a 
far larger number of men are under arms in Europe than during the 
most warlike period of her history, and when Asia, rousing itself from 
long torpor, threatens to bring the ingredients of religious enthusiasm’ 
to minister to the elements of approaching discord. If the ideas 
expressed in this article be correct, England possesses many of the 
requisites for pre-eminence in war. She enjoys free institutions, a 
popular government, full scope for the rise of talent, and a society in 
which no class predominates. For naval power, her geographical 
situation is eminently advantageous, whilst her insular position gives 
her opportunity to perfect her miiitary armaments on the threat of 
hostilities. At the same time her extended empire, embracing so 
many and various interests, involves her in responsibilities which 
weigh in no similar degree on any other nation, and necessitates an 
organization for war different from that of any continental power, and 
in some measure more difficult to frame. Her army, like her other 
institutions, is the gradual growth of years, full of anomalies in its 
constitution, and yet on the whole in good working order. Its 
traditions are glorious, its morale high, and an excellent feeling 
animates all ranks. If it be taken to comprise the auxiliary forces, 
it possesses the ingredients of a national as well as of a professional 
force, and as it includes many foreign races, so does it give full scope 
for the ability that can rule without rigour, and can lead as well as 
command. At the same time the increased armaments of other 
powers, the many changes that are taking place in the art of war, and 
the alterations that the discoveries of science have produced in the 
relative bearing of the physical and geographical positions of countries 
in matters pertaining to attack and defence, necessitate corresponding 
‘modifications of her system and augmented naval and military forces. 
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Her endeavour should be so to utilize her insular position, as to 
modify as far as possible the tax which the necessary readiness for 
war imposes on her population, and by a wise policy to draw together 
and concentrate for purposes of protection, her vast and scattered 
possessions, so that in place of being an incubus in times of danger, 
her colonies may be able to minister to the defence of any threatened 
portion of the empire. History shows that nations cannot free 
themselves from the responsibilities that they have assumed, or that 
may have been forced upon them, without loss of power and a 
diminution of the moral qualities that enable them to maintain their 
supremacy. Pre-eminence in war depends more on the character of 
a people than on their physical condition, and it will be affected by 
any cause that diminishes their self-respect, or restricts their vigour. 
“Excelsior ” must be the motto of great nations, only it must be applied 
to noble objects, to be attained by energy and perseverance, and if 
necessary, at the cost of the sacrifice that war entails. 











“ON THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO THE 
PRE-EMINENCE OF NATIONS IN WAR.” 


By Lieut.-General Sir Ricoarp Wiupranay, K.C.B., &e., &e., &e, 


Motto—* Aut nunquam tenta aut perfice.” 


Tue title of this essay would not exclude the consideration of naval as 
well as military pre-eminence, and an Englishman would gladly adopt 
a reading which gives his own country a double claim to rank high 
among nations pre-eminent in war, but as it is laid down that the 
subject for this year’s competition is to be “ of a military character,” I 
feel myself bound to look at it only from its military side. 

Even with this limitation the field is a very wide one, and it is only 
by treating the subject on general principles and avoiding as far as 
possible all details, that I can hope to bring it within the compass of 
an essay. 

No limits have been prescribed as regards either time or place, but 
as the object of these annual essays is our own instruction, I cannot, I 
think, be wrong in confining my attention to those nations whose wars 
have been carried on by means of regularly constituted armies, that 
being the only mode in which war is now possible. 

This will at once exclude all the nations of the East, for though the 
magnitude of oriental conquests, such as those of Timour and Genghis 
Khan, throws into shade the greatest achievements of European Armies, 
modern warfare has nothing to learn from wars conducted by swarms 
of brave but undisciplined horsemen. 

Nor do we need to study those wars that have taken place between 
civilized and uncivilized nations, for all history teaches us, from 
Marathon to Assaye, that small bodies of disciplined troops have ever 
been more than a match for any numbers of undisciplined troops that 
could be brought into the field against them. 

Assuming it then as granted that national pre-eminence in war is only 
to be attained through the efficiency of national Armies, it will be our 
task in studying the military history of those nations which have shown 
themselves masters of the art of war, to discover by what means they 
have succeeded in carrying that efficiency to its highest point, and to 
enquire how far their example may be made instructive to ourselves. 

No thoughtful student of history, especially if he be a military man, 
can, I think, have failed to remark that almost every nation of Europe 
has at some one period been pre-eminent in war. Greece, Italy, Spain, 
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France, Germany, England, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Poland, 
and Russia have in turn been famed for the excellence of their troops, 
even if they have not exercised any great military ascendancy over the 
rest of Earope. 

The extent and duration of the military pre-eminence of these several 
nations has of course greatly varied. With some it has amounted to 
an almost undisputed supremacy over the whole continent of Europe, 
such as that attained by Rome under the Cesars, by Spain under 
Charles V and Philip II, by France under Louis XIV and again under 
Napoleon. And this supremacy, at least in modern times, has been 
more or less lasting according to the period at which it was achieved ; 
for the consolidation of the great nations of Europe has gradually 
produced a balance of power which it requires a very preponderating 
force permanently to overthrow. We might instance the very ephemeral 
nature of the conquests of France under the first empire, as compared 
even with those of Louis XIV, which she retained until the recent 
Franco-German War restored them to Germany. 

With other nations the pre-eminence has been partial and short-lived, 
confined within a more or less narrow circle, and scarcely surviving the 
circumstances to which it owed its birth; whether it may have been the 
noble assertion of the nation’s liberties, as in the case of Switzerland 
and Holland, or the personal influence of a great commander, as was 
the case with Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus. 

I will now proceed to make what must necessarily be a very slight 
and incomplete sketch of the rise to military distinction of the several 
nations enumerated above; after which I shall endeavour to deduce 
from the teaching of history the relative value of the causes which have 
contributed to this result. And as in the rapidly changing conditions 
of modern warfare the most recent examples of success in war will 
necessarily be the most instructive, I shall dwell at as great length as 
my space will permit on the wars of the present century, passing lightly 
over those which were waged under systems of strategy and tactics 
long since become obsolete. 

There is, however, one nation of antiquity which possessed such 
genius for war that the lapse of nearly twenty centuries has not made 
its teaching obsolete. The name of Rome will at once occur to my 
readers, who will remember that the greatest generals of modern days, 
Maurice of Orange, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Frederick of Prussia, 
and Napoleon, all studied in its school and acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to it. 

It is impossible to arrange our survey of the nations of Europe in 
strictly chronological order. Some of these nations distinguished them- 
selves greatly in the earliest stages of their national existence, but they 
have risen to much higher military eminence in subsequent ages, and 
that particular period which would be best suited for the illustration 
of our subject may have come late in the nation’s life. Again, other 
nations, amid the frequent changes of population which preceded the 
final settlement of Europe, have almost lost their historical identity, 
and with it their claim to share in the military fame of their reputed 
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Still it will be better to be guided as far as possible by chronological 
rather than by geographical considerations, inasmuch as it will give us 
a more connected view of the progress of the art of war in the eradual 
transition from ancient to modern warfare, 


Greece. 


There can, at all events, be no doubt with what nation we ought to 
commence our survey. Both by right of seniority and from the 
brilliancy of her military achievements Greece, justly claims the fore- 
most place on the roll of nations pre-eminent in war. 

Her greatest conquests were, it is true, gained over Asiatic nations, 
whom we have excluded from our consideration, but these conquests 
were exceptional, and deserve our careful attention as being the first 
assertion of the military superiority of the West over the Hast, a 
superiority which all subsequent history has only tended to confirm. 
Up to the time of the repulse of the first Persian invasion, the power 
of the great eastern empires had been paramount, and we must 
yemember that it is to the military genius of the Greeks that we are 
indebted for the invention of that ‘admire ible system of discipline and 
training to which Europe owes not only her many brilliant triumphs 
in the ast, but the security of her own liberties and possessions from 
those formidable invasions of fierce and warlike Asiatic tribes, which 
for several centuries threatened the extinction of western civilization. 

Nor would the conquests of Greece have been mainly confined to 

Asia had not her fleet been destroyed in her rash and disastrous expedi- 
tion against Sicily in the year 415 B.c. “But for this defeat at 

‘ Syrac use,” says ‘Arnold, “the supremacy of the world might have 

fallen into her hands instead of into those of Rome.” 

It would be unnecessary, even did my space allow it, to enlarge upon 
the claims of Greece to a foremost rank among warlike nations. Our 
classical education has, I believe, made her military annals more 
familiar to most of us than those of many modern nations, and not a 
few of our younger military officers would, I suspect, rather undergo 
an examination in the campaigns of Alexander than in those of 
Turenne or even Marlborough. Let us rather endeavour to trace out 
the causes which have led to her military pre-eminence. 

The geographical position of Greece was doubtless one of those causes. 
Standing as she did on the confines of Kuropeand Asia, she formed the 
natural bulwark of the West against oriental ambition. But her 
political constitution contributed even more to make her a warlike 
nation, Broken up as she was into a number of small independent 
and jealous states, war was her normal condition. Animated by a 
spirit of freedom which made each state ever ready to defend its own 
liberties, equally ready, we must add, to assail the liberties of 
weaker neighbours, every able-bodied citizen was perforce a soldier. 
Military service was considered a duty owing to the state. Property 
gave no exemption, but only fixed each man’s position in one of the 
graduated series of military classes. In Sparta more especially the 
whole constitution was military in its character. Every free citizen 
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between the ages of twenty and sixty was liable to serve. Pre- 
eminence in war was the leading object of all her institutions. 

Under these circumstances the armaments of Greece were greatly 
disproportioned to her population ; and when we bear in mind the quick 
intelligence of the Greek, his admirable training and severe discipline, 
a discipline based not on fear of punishment, but on dread of loss of 
honour, we may well understand to how high a pitch of excellence the 
armies of Greece attained. Nor when we consider the ardent patriotism 
of free citizens fighting for all that they held most dear, shall we wonder 
at, however much we must admire, the heroic self-devotion of the 
Athenians at Marathon and of the little Spartan band at Thermopyle. 

One after another in rapid succession, the several states of Sparta, 
Thebes, and Athens rose to the acknowledged leadership of Greece, 
according to the degree of military talent displayed by their respective 
commanders, but it was Athens which won for itself both the greatest 
and most lasting ascendancy over the surrounding states. This 
ascendancy was indeed mainly due to her power at sea, but in those 
days the distinction between soldier and sailor was very slight, as we 
were lately reminded in Mr. Warre’s able lectures on Ancient Naval 
Tactics. 

But this proud pre-eminence of the Greek’ Republics did not last long. 
Their internecine domestic wars and their ambition for foreign conquest 
soon exhausted the resources of the country both in men and treasure. 
Their ranks ceased to be filled with free citizens possessing a deep stake 
in the welfare of the state. The decay of military power began, as it 
ever does, with the decay of patriotism and love of freedom, and as a 
natural consequence they fell an easy prey to the ambition of Philip of 
Macedon. 

It was Philip who first introduced mercenary service into Greece. 
Under his great son, the Macedonian army was composed of veterans 
who had made war their profession, and was led by officers of experience 
and scientific training. The distances at which these wars of Alexander 
were carried on prevented his forces from disbanding. To all intents 
and purposes they formed a standing army. 

The greatest foreign conquests of Greece, like those of Rome, did 
not take place till the period of liberty was over. It has been well said 
that no military power is so formidable as one in which armies trained 
under free institutions have suddenly passed under the sole control of 
an able and absolute ruler. Modern history furnishes us with further 
examples of the truth of this saying. 

The tactics of the Greeks, as is well known, were of the most elabo- 
rate character, and volumes have been written on the subject of the 
formation and movements of the celebrated Phalanx. Cwsar, we are 
told, was a careful student of Greek military writings. But their 
system has long ceased to be applicable to modern warfare, and all 
that remains to us of their teaching is the importance of that gym- 
nastic training, the value of which is now beginning to be recognised 
by all European armies. 

After the death of Alexander his vast empire was broken up, and the 
supremacy of the world passed into the hands of the Romans, a nation 
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still more richly gifted than the Greeks with the highest qualities of 
the soldier. 


Rome. 


The rise of the Roman Empire is one of the standing marvels of 
history. An obscure tribe differing apparently in nothing from the 
kindred Latin races gradually subdues all its warlike neighbours and 
becomes in a comparatively short space of time mistress of the whole 
known world. Nor does the wonder cease here, for she maintains that 
supremacy,—a supremacy of intellect as well as of valour,—for upwards 
of six centuries, while Roman law and Roman military organisation 
have survived the ruin both of the Republic and of the Empire, and 
retain their value to the present hour. No wonder that supernatural 
causes were called in to account for this marvellous rise, and that the 
early history of Rome is clothed in myths. , 

We also must believe that other than natural causes have brought 
about the universal dominion of this the fourth and last of the great 
monarchies foretold in Holy Writ, and that the extension of the laws 
and language of Rome. was the appointed instrument for furthering 
the spread of the Gospel throughout the world; but there are 
secondary causes to be found in the national character sufficient to 
account for her unrivalled pre-eminence in war. 

It will, I think, be universally admitted that the Romans have eom- 
bined more than any other nation, whether in ancient or modern times, 
all the highest qualities of the soldier. Their very language bears the 
impress of a military character; the limitation of the word “ virtus”’ 
to the soldier’s first quality of valour, the solemn nature of his oath of 
fidelity to his standard the ‘‘sacramentum,’’—the derivation of the word 
“ exercitus,” and the application of the military title of ‘ Imperator” 
to the supreme ruler of the state, all show how high the honour in 
which the profession of a soldier was held, and how stern and exacting 
were its obligations. I have used the word “ profession” advisedly, 
for it was the Romans who first made the army a profession and drew 
a distinct line between the soldier and the civilian. 

So fully is Roman military greatness recognised even at this distance 
of time that an act of heroism or self-devotion is often qualified as 
“Roman,” and if I remember right, Marshal Canrobert in his despatch 
after the Battle of Inkerman speaks with admiration of Lord Raglan’s 
‘* Roman firmness” at the most critical period of the fight. 

It would not be easy to determine at what period of her history Rome 
reached the highest point of military excellence. The brilliant achieve- 
ments of the Roman legions under Cesar, recorded by his own graphic 
and eloquent pen, have cast a halo over that period, and left a pretiy 
general impression that the Gallic War was the culminating point of 
Rome’s military glory, and that the Roman legion had never reached 
such perfection as under his command. Yet if we carefully study the 
military annals of Rome, we shall, I think, find that the earlier wars 
of the Republic were still more glorious, and that both the composition 
and the discipline of the legion had begun to fall off before Cesar’s 
time. 
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We are too apt to underrate the greatness of the wars of the Roman 
Republic and to ~— how Jong they lasted. Yet history records few 
cle between Rome and Carthage 






wars so fierce and deadly as the struge 
for the dominion of the w wal, a struggle which lasted nearly half a 
century. One historian goes so far as to say that “after the downfall 
‘of Hannibal, the great military Republic of the ancient world met in 
“her career of conquest no other worthy competitor ;” but doubtless 
this applies to the military genius of Hannibal himself, for the northera 
nations, before whom she “ultimate ‘ly succumbed, were certainly Rome’s 
most formidable foes. 

The heroic constaney of Rome under reverses was even more 
admirable than her most brilliant victories. The memorable vote of 
thanks decreed by the Roman Senate to the Consul Varro after a 
crushing defeat ‘ hecause he had not despaired of the common- 
wealth,” shows the noble spirit that pervaded the whole nation; and 
it is recorded that while the enemy was encamped before the very 
gates of Rome, no proposal was made to recall the legions employed on 
foreign service. 

It would be impossible to enter into any details of the wars which 
Rome waged in every part of the then known world, and of which 
perhaps few were more daring than the mvasion of our own island. 
{ will therefore proceed to examine into the causes which mainly con- 
duced to her unrivalled excellence in war. 

With the Romans military service was Jooked upon not only as a 
duty, but as the highest distinction. It was, indeed, under the 
Republic a necessary step to the magistrature—even to the highest 
office, that of Consul. According to Livy the number of nobles and 
even Senators who served in the ranks was very great. The Legion 
in the best days of the — was composed exclusively of free 
Roman citizens possessed of a certain amount of property; but in the 
time of Marius this rule had already been relaxed. 

Roman discipline, as is well known, was most severe. Refusing to 
serve was punishable by fine, imprisonment, or stripes; in extreme 
eases by being sold into slavery. Cowardice or desertion was punished 
with death. A soldier who had allowed himself to be made prisoner 
by the enemy might not be ransomed or received back into the ranks. 
A general w ho had fought a battle contrary to the orders of the Senate 
and had gained it was accounte 9 worthy of death. Such a code of dis- 
cipline as this would not have been submitted to by a free people less 
deeply imbued with the military spirit than the Romans. On the 
other hand, how great were the rewards and the honours held out to 
the Roman soldier! The highest advancement was within his reach ; 
ovations and triumphs greeted his return from a successful campaign ; 
statues were erected in his honour even during his lifetime. 

The Roman soldier was systematically inured to privation and hard- 
ship. The winter marches made by the legions of Cesar sufficiently 
prove their powers of endurance, while the extent and solidity of the 
entrenchments with which they protected even their temporary en- 
campments bear witness to the amount of labour exacted from the 
soldier in the field. The want of the works which they erected 
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for the permanent defence and occupation of the countries they sub- 
jected, is well known to all who have seen the massive remains of the 
Roman Wall in Northumberland, or the traces still left of the great 
roads connecting their military stations. It has been said that the 
Roman conquests were effected almost as much with the spade as with 
the sword. 

The service of the legionaries was originally for a very limited 
time, and when the special service for which they had been enrolled 
was performed, they were disbanded and allowed to return to their 
homes. But when the wars of Rome were carried on in distant 
countries like Spain and Britain and lasted for many successive 
years, their service became practically unlimited. If, as was some- 
times the case, a legion clamoured for its discharge, it was induced to 
serve on by pensions and allotments of land. At a later period, a 
system was introduced into the legions which we of the nineteenth 
century are fain to borrow; after a service of sixteen years with the 
legions, they were drafted into the reserve to complete a term of 
twenty years. 

But it was not only by dint of fighting that Rome acqnired her 
world-wide dominion. ‘To say nothing of advantageous treaties, in 
making which she was both skilful and unscrupulous,. Rome showed a 
peculiar talent for assimilating to herself the conquered nations, so 
that it soon became the ambition of her most determined foes to 
acquire the privilege of Roman citizenship. She also adopted an 
admirable system of establishing military colonies in the mest exposed 
portions of the empire, which on several occasions—especially those 
planted in Cisalpine Gaul—proved of the greatest value in arresting 
the progress of an invading army. 

As regards the excellence of Roman military organisation, I need 
only mention that it was the Romans who first introduced the system, 
now universally adopted, of combining the various arms under the same 
command. The Roman Legion was the original of the modern Corps 
d’ Armée. With regard to their genius as strategists and tacticians, it 
is unnecessary to add to what I have already said of the estimation in 
which their military writings have been always held by those most 
competent to judge. 

In comparing tiie military annals of Rome with those of other nations 
of antiquity, we shall find a marked difference very characteristic of 
the s'rong sense of duty which animated the Roman people. Up to 
the time of Caesar, when dissolution of manners and decay of public 
spirit had begun to eat into the heart of the nation, the Roman 
general, however brilliant his conquests, was still the servant of the 
commonwealth. His personal fame did not, as was the case with 
Hannibal, eclipse the fame of his country. Roman history abounds 
with examples of noble disinterestedness on the part of her most emi- 
nent commanders. Hence the long career of victory of the Roman 
armies, success depending not so much on the military genius of the 
individuai commander, as on the spirit which pervaded the whole 
army from the general to the private soldier. 

‘ The Roman army must at times have been what even in the pres 
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sent day would be called a large army. Cwsar towards the close of 
the Gallic War had no less than twelve legions under his command, 
which, reckoning the legion at six thousand men, would make a force 
of upwards of seventy thousand men. And ata still earlier period the 
strength of the armies of Rome, including those of the subject states, 
amounted, according to Polybius, to no less than seven hundred 
thousand infantry and seventy thousand cavalry. This vast force was 
scattered over the whole of the Roman Empire, but we are not told 
what proportion the Roman legions bore to the auxiliary forces. 

The causes of the decline of Roman pre-eminence do not fall within 
the scope of this essay, but I may be allowed to sum them up in one 
short paragraph: ‘The army, composed of foreign mercenaries, 
“became masters of the Roman commonwealth, and through the 
‘** army the barbarians.” 

In modern history Sardinia alone has upheld the former military 
reputation of Italy, and the problem is now being solved under our 
own eyes whether the gallant little Piedmontese army, which proved its 
efficiency in the Crimea, will succeed in leavening the mass of the army 
of United Italy, or whether, as appears more likely, the standard of 
her own excellence will be lowered in the fusion. 

But though Italy since the dissolution of the Roman Empire has 
never risen to any degree of military eminence as a nation, she has 
produced many distinguished soldiers, such as Alexander Farnese, 
Montecuculi, and Spinola, who in the command of foreign armies have 
shown high military talent and have proved that in spite of centuries 
of anarchy and misgovernment, the military spirit of Rome is not 
entirely quenched. 


Modern Europe. 


We must now take a long step from these two great military nations 
of antiquity to the nations composing the Europe of our own day. 
Not that this interval was a time of even comparative peace; Europe was 
one great battle-field, and European history, one sad and monotonous 
record of incessant wars. But after the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire all special military organisation disappeared for centuries, and 
it was not until the several nations which constitute Modern Europe 
began to emerge out of this chaos, that we can look for organized war- 
fare and national armies. 

The most interesting study in the period on which we are now about 
to enter is the gradual establishment and development of standing 
armies. We have indeed seen that both in Greece and Rome some- 
thing analogous to standing armies existed; but with the successful 
invasion and occupation of the several countries of Europe by the 
Northern races, the whole fabric of society had been changed, and 
what is called the feudal system had taken the place of the absolute 
power of the Imperial rule. 

During the middle ages, war was carried on by the feudal chief 
summoning his vassals to follow him to the field; but such wars as 
these were necessarily short and indecisive. An army so composed— 
if indeed it could be called an army—was not to be depended upon for 
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a regular campaign. It was incapable of any combined movement, 
and could not be kept together longer than suited the convenience or 
caprice of each individual vassal. It was, in fact, little more than a 
border foray on a smaller or larger scale. 

To the feudal system succeeded that of hiring foreign soldiers to 
fight the battles of the country. These were the days of ‘the free 
“companies,” the ‘“ Lanzknechts” of Germany, the ‘“ Condottieri” 
of Italy. Powerful Emperors did not disdain to call upon their sub- 
jects to levy mercenary armies for the defence of the Empire. At the 
name of Wallenstein, we are told, thousands of veteran soldiers of all 
nations flocked to his standard. Many of my readers will doubtless 
remember Schiller’s eloquent description of this motley force in his 
** Wallenstein’s Lager.” 

It is, however, in the separate survey of the rise of each nation to 
military power that we shall best trace the origin and progress of 
modern warfare, and I will therefore resume the task I proposed to 
myself, premising that the space allotted to each nation will be pro- 
portioned not to the greatness of its achievements, but to the greater 
or less degree in which its military history may be made instructive 
to ourselves. 


Spain. 


Although Spain in the reign of Charles V and the early part 
of that of Philip II attained, as I have already remarked, an 
almost unchallenged supremacy over Europe, it must be borne in mind 
that much of her power was due to the fact of both Charles and 
Philip being at the same time rulers of other European countries 
besides Spain. Still after every deduction is made, the military annals 
of Spain are such as any nation might well be proud of. 

We hear of Spain as a warlike nation long before the Christian Era. 
It was in the year 206 B.c. that the Romans succeeded in conquering 
the whole country after a long and obstinate resistance. No nation, 
we are told, defended its liberties so bravely against Rome as did 
Spain. During the Punic wars Spain was one of the great battle- 
fields of the Romans and Carthaginians; two Scipios were defeated 
and slain there by Hasdrubal. It was Spain that furnished the flower 
of the army with which Hannibal invaded Italy. A century and a 
half later both Pompey and Cesar held commands in Spain. Such a 
struggle as this for her independence, even though unsuccessful, 
surely entitles a nation to claim pre-eminence in war. 

It is doubtful how far the Spaniards may be considered the descen- 
dants of the Iberians. We know that early in the fifth century of our 
era, the Romans were finally driven out of Spain by northern invaders, 
and the kingdom of the Visigoths founded. Doubtless like every other 
nation of modern Europe the Spaniards are a mixed race, but we can 
scarcely help tracing the descent of the heroic defenders of Saragossa 
in our own day from the still more heroic defenders of Saguntum two 
thousand years ago. 

The long struggle which Spain had to carry on against the Saracens 
and Moors helped to preserve a warlike spirit in her people, and when 
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at length, at the close of the 15th century, she had finally brought the 
Moors under subjection, she was prepared to take her part in the wars 
which were then convulsing Europe. 

The fame of Gonsalvo de Cordova, whose achievements earned for 
him the title of ‘the Great Captain,” is not so widely spread as it 
deserves to be. He was not only a great conqueror, but the creator, 
we may almost say, of the army with which he won his conquests. 
Before his time the strength of the Spanish army lay in its light 
cavalry. The infantry was badly armed and still worse disciplined. 
Europe was only beginning to learn that the true strength of an army 
lies in its infantry. Gonsalvo secing that in other parts of Murope 
the employment of heavily armed infantry was deciding the fate of 
battles, did not hesitate to introduce the system into the army under 
his command, and soon the heavy Spanish infantry proved themselves 
on many a battle field in Italy the best troops in Europe. The distance 
of the theatre of war from their own country aided him in his work of 
reconstruction. Serving through many campaigns under the same 
leader, they acquired the steadiness and confidence of a standing army, 
and after expelling the French from Italy, “the Spaniards,” in the 
words of the American historian Prescott, ‘‘ were the first nation in 
* Europe for military renown.” 

And here at the zenith of their fame, it will be well to leave them. 
Their subsequent history, though relieved at times by deeds of chival- 
rous valour such as were once characteristic of the Spanish nation, is 
only a dark record of their decline, and even the patriotism with which 
they defended their liberties against the unscrupulous ambition of 
Napoleon is tarnished by acts of cruelty which are incompatible with 
the true courage of a soldier. Spain 1s indeed a living proof of the 
truth of the saying that civil war is ever destructive of military 
excellence. 


lyaince. 


We now come to the consideration of a nation which perhaps above 
all others claims our attention and deserves our careful study ; a nation 
which, till within a very recent period, has always been looked upon as 
our natural enemy, and with whom we have measured our strength on 
many a battle field. 

If France be identical with Gaul—and we may, I think, admit the 
identity though the country has taken its name from a Germanic tribe 
—we ought, ] suppose, to begin our record of her military distinction 
with that great war which Cesar has illustrated both with sword and 
pen. Of all the adversaries of Rome, Gaul was the most formidable. 
With the others it was a war of conquest; with Gaul it was a struggle 
for life; and it is no small cause for pride that it needed all Cesar’s 
military genius to subdue her: But as the military annals of the 
France of our own day will require all the space at our command, we 
must pass lightly not only over these early wars, but over many of a 
later date and of a more instructive character. And this I do with the 
less reluctanee, because no wars have been more fully and more ably 
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recorded than the wars of France, or more diligently studied by 
officers of all nations. 

Tn this essay we have only to deal with successes in war. Those 
wars, therefore, in which France has been unsuccessful will be touched 
upon when we review the military history of her successful antagonists. 
The long earcer of vietory which marked the first half of Louis XIV’s 
long reign is, generally speaking, devoid of interest and instruction. 

Nothing can be more monotonous than the account of the annual cam- 

paigns in the Low Countries, ending in the capture of some frontier 

fortress, after which the court returned to Paris, and the army went 
into winter quarters. The campaigns of Turenne will, indeed, always 
continue to be studied by the soldier as masterpieces of scientific war- 
fare, but both strategy and tactics have undergone such changes since 
his day, that they are far less instructive than those of Napoleon, the 
causes of whose wonderful career of success I shall now endeavour to 
trace. It will, however, be necessary first to show in what state the 

French army was when it fell under his master-hand. 

There is much truth in the remark that “ political revolutions change 
the relative situation and character of nations, and light up or extin- 
guish their military spirit.” The French Revolution withits sweeping 
conscription revolutionised the army also. Most of the officers—at 
least of the superior officers—had either emigrated or fallen victims 
to the revolution, and a new class of officers had to be formed out of 
the ranks. Terror as well as patriotism had driven men of all classes 
to enlist, and among them were many ardent, daring spirits who needed 
but the opportunity to raise themselves to distinction. The saying 
that every soldier carried in his knapsack the marshal’s baton well 
describes the feeling which made the revolutionary armies after a while 
irresistible. 

I say after a while, for the earliest campaigns were not only disastrous 
but disgraceful. The army was an undisciplined mob, and the defeats 
which were owing to the misconduct of the troops were visited on the 
unfortunate generals, either summarily by the troops themselves, or 
scarcely less summarily by the revolutionary tribunal established in 
every camp. Yet even this terrorism led to victory. There was no 
safety for the commander but in success, and success must be obtained 
at whatever cost of life. All deficiencies in tactical skill were made 
up for by the individual intelligence and activity of these young levies ; 
and gradually a new system of warfare was framed, admirably suited 
to the national temperament, which from the earliest times has been 
better suited to offensive than to defensive warfare. Instead of await- 
ing the enemy’s attack, or manceuvring cautiously to turn his flank, 
compact columns broke impetuously through his line at its weakest 
point, and the Austrian generals, startled at this novel mode of attack 
and alarmed for their communications, fell back more or less in dis- 
order, hotly pursued by clouds of French skirmishers skilfully availing 
themselves of every vantage cround. 

The young French levies had begun to acquire some degree of 
coherence when Napoleon was appointed to the command of the Army 

‘ of Italy. He found it indeed in a state of extreme destitution, but, 
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as Carlyle remarks, and with little exaggeration, “the French soldicr 
“needs only bread and powder.” The amount of privation that he will 
undergo more or less cheerfully, with the prospect of plunder and 
plenty before him, is astonishing, and Napoleon knew well how to 
reconcile strict military discipline with a large amount of licence. He 
never hesitated to encourage his troops with the promise of pillage, nor 
to act upon the maxim of making war support war. 

Marshal Marmont, in reviewing Napoleon’s long course of victory, 
awards the palm to the Italian campaign of 1796, which he considers 
his masterpiece. And doubtless he was right, for it was in this cam- 
paign that, with an intuitive perception of the character of the French 
soldier, he first adopted that bold yet not rash system of warfare which 
led to all his later successes, and gained that ascendancy over his 
troops which even the terrible reverses of his later years could not alto- 
gether destroy. 

The character of the French soldier forms indeed a curious study. 
If we may judge the French conscript by the graphic description in 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s well-known Alsatian Tales—and I have heard 
French officers of experience affirm that it is very true to life—the 
French peasant is by nature anything but warlike in his tastes; yet 
such is the power of esprit de corps over the French mind, that these 
very peasants who dreaded the conscription as the worst evil that 
could befall them, became in a few years not only good, but enthu- 
siastic soldiers. This would account for the great difference between 
the young and the old soldier, which must have struck all who served 
with the French army in the Crimea, and which is certainly more 
marked than it is in any other army with which I .am acquainted. It 
will be remembered that in all important attacks—and this was more 
especially the case in the Italian war of 1859—the head of the attack- 
ing column was composed of a regiment of the Guard or of the Zouaves, 
to form as it were the steel point of the lance to penetrate the enemy’s 
cuirass. 

If, then, we hesitate to admit the truth of the French boast that 
every Irenchman is born a soldier, we must at least admit that in 
skilful hands they readily become soldiers. Marshal Marmont, in a 
grave treatise on the spirit of medern war, gives what an Englishman 
would consider a somewhat curious reason for this facility. After 
laying it down as an axiom that a soldier without vanity is not worth 
much, he says that ‘‘it is because they are full of it ””"—‘‘en sont 
remplis”’—“ that Frenchmen make such good soldiers,” and he then 
adds that because this quality is more called into play in cities than in 
the country, the recruit from the town is better than the peasant, 
though inferior in “ physique.” 

It would be a great mistake to measure by our own standard the 
value of soldiers of other nations. If they are deficient in some 
quality which we greatly and rightly value in our own soldiers, it is 
very possible that they may have some counterbalancing quality which 
we do not possess. The French lightheartedness carried Napoleon’s 
soldiers through many trying hardships and privations as well perhaps 
as a sense of duty or a dogged physical courage would have carried 
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the troops of other nations, and there can be no doubt that their 
‘“‘bonhommie” and readiness to oblige, which enabled them to live on 
friendly terms with the inhabitants of the countries on which they 
were quartered, notwithstanding the heavy exactions of the French 
authorities, were of no small advantage to them in their campaigns. 

The mendacity of the French bulletins throughout Napoleon’s wars 
is often severely blamed, but it was based on an accurate knowledge 
of the French character. Napoleon well knew that it would greatly 
encourage his troops to be told that they had gained a brilliant victory, 
even if, as was sometimes the case, they had narrowly escaped defeat. 
It helped them to take a bright view of their prospects, however 
gloomy, and to transmute past reverses into successes.’ 

The discipline of the French army under Napoleon was admirably 
suited to the temper of the men. Severe beyond that of most nations 
in grave military offences, it was never strict or vexatious in minor 
matters, which they would have borne with impatience. The manner 
of the men towards their officers was a strange mixture of respect 
and familiarity; and the freedom with which all the acts of their 
superiors were canvassed did not prevent their orders from being 
implicitly obeyed. The intelligence of the French soldier is remark- 
able; but although in an army drawn from all classes of society there 
must be many men in the ranks more highly educated than in an 
army like our own, yet according to their own returns the average of 
education is very low, and, considering the cosmopolitan character of 
the French ration, their ignorance of other countries than their own 
is surprising. 

But perhaps the strongest proof of the military spirit of the French 
is the hold that Napoleon’s memory still has over the masses. At the 
“Invalides”? one is not surprised to find what a French officer 
described to meas “le Culte del’ Empéreur ;” but so universal is the feel- 
ing throughout France, that we have seen a man whose only claim was 
his being a nephew of Napoleon, chosen almost unanimously President 
of the Republic, while the Republicans of the present day live in con- 
stant dread of another plebiscite which may call a third generation of 
the Napoleon family to the Imperial throne. 

And now, in summing up the causes which have mainly conduced 
to the military pre-eminence of France, I would begin by remarking 
that her geographical position is such as to have at all times ensured 
her a preponderance in European affairs. Occupying a central posi- 
tion, with her frontiers in contact with most of the other great conti- 
nental powers, a European war was scarcely possible without France 
being mixed up in it; while her compact territory and large and war- 
like population gave her an advantage over most of her neighbours. 
There was indeed some ground for the national boast that “ when 
‘“* France was satisfied, Europe was tranquil.” 

In the early part of Louis XIV’s reign France was certainly in all 


1 An old soldier of the Empire was asked in my hearing by a French General 
whether he had ever been engaged with the English. He replied at once with an 
evident conviction that he was speaking the truth : “ Mais oui, mon Général, lorsque 

_ nous les avons chassés au Portugal!” 
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respects the most powerful nation of Europe; her armies were the 
most numerous, the best appointed, and on the whole the best com- 
manded. Her success in arms was therefore to be naturally expected, 
the more so as the armies opposed to her were composed of soldiers 
of various nations whom nothing but the strong hand and wise head 
of such a general as Marlborough could combine for a great effort, 
or hold together for a protracted war. 

The causes of her marvellous successes under Napoleon I have 
already endeavoured to explain. Happily for the world’s peace they 
were such as can occur but once in a nation’s life. That a gallant 
and excitable people, roused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by a. 
revolution which promised the redress of all wrongs, should find a 
master-mind ready and able to guide that enthusiasm into a resistless 
career of foreign conquest, forms a chain of circumstances which can 
never be expected to repeat itself. Deluded by their war-cry ‘of 
“freedom to all oppressed peoples,” the neighbouring nations wel- 
comed them with open arms, and it was not till their chains were 
firmly riveted that they found to their cost that the promise of liberty 
and brotherhood meant spoliation and subjection to France. 

But such wars as those of the Revolution and the First Empire are 
like the unnatural strength which the delirium of fever gives, and 
which, when it has spent its force, leaves the patient exhausted by his 
efforts. And that such has been the case with France to a great 
extent must, I think, be evident to those who have compared the spirit 
of the French army under the Second Empire with that which 
animated it in the days of Marengo and Austerlitz. And believing, as 
I do, that the pre-eminence of France in war has been on the decline 
since the fatal campaign of 1812, I will pass over the wars of 1854 and 
1859, and proceed to the consideration of another great nation, whose 
recent unexampled successes have made her military organization a 
study and model for all continental statesmen and soldiers. 

Germany. 

The Germans have recently erected 2 colossal monument on the 
banks of the Danube in honour of their national hero, Herman, better 
known out of Germany as Arminius; andif Arnold be right in his 
estimate of Herman’s services to his country, that honour has indeed 
been well deserved. ‘‘Had Arminius,” he says, “‘ been unsuccessful 
“against the Romans, our Germanic ancestors would have been 
“ enslaved or exterminated, and the Anglo-Saxon race would have 
“been cut off from existence.” ‘‘ Henceforth,” he continues, “the 
“Rhine became the boundary of the two nations till the fifth cen- 
“tury of our era, when the Germans became the assailants, and 
‘‘ carved with their conquering swords the provinces of lmperial Rome 
‘** into the kingdoms of modern Europe.” 

It is evident that the great contest for military pre-eminence between 
the Germanic and Latin races which began before the Christian era is 
still in progress, and that upon its ultimate decision the future history 
of Europe greatly depends. The results of the recent Franco-Germanic 
war have thrown a heavy weight into the scale of Germany. 
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Of the early military history of Germany it will be unnecessary to 
say more than to acknowledge the many admirable soldierlike qualities 
which the common ancestors of the modern Germans and ourselves 
possessed, as recorded by their adversaries the Romans, and to which 
we believe ourselves mainly indebted for whatever military distinction 
we may have attained. 

The history of the German, or, as it was proudly called, “ the Holy 
“ Roman Empire,” is full of great military achievements, but it does 
not serve much to illustrate the progress of the art of war. The 
division of the country into so many separate duchies and electorates 
prevented the formation of a national army ; and subsequently when the 
Empire became more complete and powerful, it was generally united 
with some other countries of Europe, as, for example, with Spain and 
the Netherlands under Charles V, which makes it difficult to apportion 
to each nationality its due share in the military pre-eminence of the 
Empire. 

What Germany could do when she put forth her whole strength was 
nobly proved in the Great War of Liberation in 1812-13, when the 
strong bond of love of fatherland drew together for a time the separate 
and too often antagonistic German states, and enabled the nation after 
many crushing defeats and the long oppression of a conqueror’s iron 
hand, to break its chains and set not only itself but all Europe free. 
There is no war on record which so stirs oar feelings, both from the 
justice of its cause and the greatness of its deeds, as this great war, 
when Germany rose as one man to cast off the yoke of France. And 
never perhaps did a nation so nobly assert its pre-eminence in war as 
did Germany when she rolled back the hitherto resistless tide of 
Napoleon’s success beyond the long contested boundary of the Rhine. 

It is, however, in a separate survey of the two great powers of 
Germany—Austria and Prussia—that we must seek for the causes 
which led to the pre-eminence of Germany in the wars of modern 
Europe, and we shall find them both full of instruction. 


Austria. 


When we look at a recent map of Europe and see how small a pro- 
portion of the present Austrian Kmpire belongs to Germany, it is 
difficult to realise to ourselves that until the time of the first Napoleon 
Austria’s preponderance in Germany was undisputed. Not a single 
war took place for several centuries without Austria taking a leading 
part in it. Indeed, we may almost say that the greater number of 
them were wars between Austria and France, in which other European 
nations took but a very secondary part. Yet with all these wars, 
many of which were on a large scale and of long duration—I need 
only instance the Thirty Years’ War—Austria has never attained to so 
high an eminence in war as her great rival, france, or even as her 
later rival, Prussia. Her military strength showed itself more in 
upholding the balance of power in Europe than in overthrowing it, 
aad she has been called with much justice the great conservative power 
of Europe. 
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In spite of the undoubted excellence of her troops and the high 
reputation of her officers for professional skill and zeal, her military 
annals are less remarkable for brilliant victories than for disastrous 
defeats. In the seven years’ war, though sometimes victorious, she 
could not maintain her ground against the military genius of the 
great Frederick, while in that long series of wars which began with 
the French Revolution, her arms were seldom attended by even a 
transient gleam of success. It is, indeed, sad to read the military 
history of that eventful period and to see one gallant Austrian army 
after another sacrificed to the incompetence of a worn-out commander 
or to the defects of an antiquated system. In rapid succession, the 
well-disciplined and well-appointed armies of Wurmser, Beaulieu, and 
Alvinzi melted away before the young and only half-trained French 
levies under Napoleon; in vain did the Archduke Charles, who pos- 
sessed real military talent, strive to stem the tide of victory ; Auster- 
litz and Wagram each closed a hard-contested but disastrous campaign, 
and opened the gates of the Austrian capital to an invading army. 

The causes of this long series of disasters have been already stated 
in my remarks on the military history of France. What I would call 
attention to here, is that constancy under reverses which shone forth 
in the darkest period of Austria’s history, and which gives her her 
strongest claim to rank high among military powers. Of all the 
excellent qualities of her troops none is more to be admired than 
their unswerving loyalty to their Sovereign and their unshaken obe- 
dience to their generals, even after the most total defeat. Benedek, 
we are told on high authority, retained the confidence and attachment 
of his army after the overthrow of Sadowa. 

Nor ought we to close this short record of Austria’s military history 
without recalling to mind the noble response of the Hungarians to 
Maria Theresa’s appeal to their loyalty, and the heroic self-devotion 
of the gallant mountaineers of the Tyrol under their peasant leaders 
when the rest of the empire had submitted to the conqueror’s hand. 

Those who have had the good fortune to see a large muster of 
Austrian troops before her changed position in Germany, will, I think, 
be agreed that they have never seen a more splendid army. The very 
fact of the empire being composed of several distinct peoples, which 
might have been thought a drawback, seemed only to add to its 
efficiency. The steady well-drilled German infantry, the admirably 
mounted Hungarian cavalry, the active sharpshooters of the Tyrol, 
all found their proper place in that special arm in which their 
countrymen excelled ; and those who looked on such a gathering with 
a soldier’s eye, will have wondered that with so fine an army, animated 
with so high a spirit of loyalty and discipline, Austria should have 
been unable to retain the Imperial Crown of Germany which had been 
vested in the House of Hapsburg for six centuries. 


Prussia. 


And now to turn to Austria’s successful rival for the supremacy of 
Germany, Prussia. Here the primary cause of military pre-eminence 
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is not far to seek. All historians are agreed in ascribing to the 
military genius of the great Frederick the rapid rise of Prussia to a 
foremost rank among the military powers of Europe. To a careful 
study of the great military writers of antiquity, Frederick united that 
rare mark of genius, the power of discovering a new system of warfare 
adapted to the altered conditions of the time and to the quality of his 
troops. To him, among other important changes, is ascribed the 
invention of light, or, as it was then called, flying artillery. 

The new system introduced by Frederick was accompanied by ¢ 
severe course of training and by a discipline so strict that few nations 
would have submitted to it; but so successful did it prove, that it was 
adopted by almost every country in Europe except France; soldiers of 
all nations flocked to Potsdam to study in the Prussian school, as they 
had done in former times in that of Gustavus Adolphus. 

The energy and talent which Frederick displayed in the seven years’ 

var, When he had to contend, at times single-handed, against the 
united forces of Austria, Russia, and France, are too well known to 
need comment. Out of forty-two battles that he fought, he is said to 
have lost only three. But no system of tactics, however perfect, can be 
expected to hold its ground long wader the ever-changing conditions 
of modern warfare. That the met'odical school of the great Frede- 
rick had had its day, was proved by the disastrous campaign of Jena, 
when the most highly-disciplined troops in Europe were unable to with-, 
stand the impetuous attacks of the French army under Napoleon. 

But even the terrible reverses of 1806 were unable to quench the 
military spirit of Prussia. Rather did they lay the foundation of her 
future greatness. The limitation of the Prussian army by Napoleon to 
some 50,000 or 60,000 men led to the introduction of the short-service 
system by which vast numbers of young men received a competent 
military training and were ready to flock to the Prussian standard, 
when the disasters of the retreat from Moscow held out to Germany a 
prospect of liberation. Then did Prussia again stand forth as a great 
military power, her troops doubtless less highiy trained than those of 
the great Frederick, but burning with’ thirst for vengeance, and 
animated with a spirit which made her invincible. J’ew campaigns 
have been more glorious than that of the Prussians in Silesia in 1313, 
where the gallant Blucher, in many a hard-fought battle, taught his 
young troops to conquer, and led them on from victory to victory till 
side by side with their allies they entered in triumph the enemy’s 
capital and avenged the humiliation of the capture of Berlin. No 
Hnglishman needs to be reminded of the gallant conduct of the 
Prussians at Waterloo; how, after sustaining a severe defeat at Ligny 
on the 16th, they appeared on the field on the 18th under their indo- 
mitable old leader just in time to share with their allies in the honour 
of that crowning victory which gave forty years of peace to Europe. 

The next great war in which Prussia was engaged was that of 1866, 
when she contended with Austria for the supremacy of Germany. It 
has often been said that the superiority of the needle-gun mainly con- 
tributed to Prussia’s success at Sadowa, but too much has, I think, 
been attributed to this cause. Much also has been sail about the 
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disaffection of the Italian troops serving in the Austrian army. Be 
this as it may, the superior generalship of the Prussians is suflicient 
to account for their success in this ‘seven weeks’ war,” a@ success 
far beyond what they themselves could have ventured to anticipate. 

Then came the Franco-German War with its unbroken series of 
victories, enough of themselves to have raised any nation to the 
highest pinnacle of military fame, All Germany, indeed, took part in 
those great victories; but Prussia was the ruling and guiding spirit, 
and to her rightly belongs the largest share of honour. 

The events of that war must still be so fresh in the memory of my 
readers that it is unnecessary to recall them. I will, therefore, sum 
up as briefly as possible the causes which Icd to such unexampled 
successes. 

First and foremost we may rank the almost incredible rapidity with 
which the national forces were assembled and massed on the threatened 
frontier. This, as is well known, was the result of a system which 
the military authorities had for years been indefatigably labouring to 
perfect, and which enabled them to calculate almost to an hour the 
time at which each corps d’armée could be brought together, not only 
with its full complement of men, but fully equipped with every requi- 
site to enable it to take the field. 

Next we would place the promptitude and vigour with which the 
Germans assumed the offensive. They knew well that with so im- 
pressionable a people as the I’rench, the value of a first success was 
incalculable ; consequently they did not hesitate to attack in front the 
strong positions that the enemy had occupied, and to carry them at 
the cost of heavy losses. The result proved the correctness of their 
calculations. The beaten corps fell back not only defeated but dis- 
heartened, and though at Mars la Tour and Gravclotte the French 
troops fought with their usual gallantry and made their enemy pay 
dearly for his victories, it was evident from the first that it was a 
hopeless contest. 

Yet brilliant as were the victories of the German armies throughout 
that war, the rapidity and order with which such large bodies were 
moved across an enemy’s country already exhausted by the demands 
of their own troops, is a still greater trinmph of military skill and 
foresight; and the admirable system which enabled each’ separate 
corps to receive its reinforcements and its supplies of every kind, and 
even to send home its sick end wounded by independent channels, 
alone made such movements possible. 

It will, 1am sure, be interesting to my readers to hear the opinion 
of a distinguished French officer as to the causes of the German suc- 
cesses, expressed within a few weeks after the close of that disastrous 
war. He candidly acknowledged the many high soldierlike qualities 
of the Germans, and attributed their superiority mainly to the follow- 
ing vauses:—Ist. To their skilful plans of campaign, in which, to use 
his own words, they did not seem to have made a single mistake. 
‘nd. To the bold use that they made of their artillery, exposing it 
freely where they saw that an advantage was to be gained. 3rd. To 
the way in which they covered the country with a network of cavalry 
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patrols, throwing thom out at a great distance from their supports, 
regardless of the risk of the occasional capture of a picquet, and con- 
sequently obtaining a perfect knowledge of every movement of the 
enemy. But what seemed most to have excited his admiration was 
what he called ‘ l’enthousiasme pour le devoir,” displayed by the 
German soldier. 

And truly if troops were never more ably commanded than were the 
German armies in that great war, never, on the other hand, was the 
skill of the commander more nobly seconded by the zeal and devotion 
of his troops. If ever there was a truly national army, this was one ; 
composed as it was of the manhood of the nation, headed by the 
Sovereign, and commanded under him by princes of his own and all 
the other royal houses of Germany. Surely we need seek no farther 
for the causes of even so unexampled a course of success. 


England. 


It cannot, I think, be contested that England has attained by sea 2 
supremacy as complete as any other nation has ever attained by land: 
but as naval pre-eminence is a forbidden subject, I will begin by 
ceiving an extract from a French military writer, who frankly acknow- 
ledges our claims to military distinction also. ‘ The ancient wars of 
‘** France,” he says, ‘‘ the actions of Cressy, Poiticrs, and Agincourt. 
“the Battle of the Spurs, the War of the Spanish Succession, and the 
“ Seven Years’ War, prove throughout the world that the courage and 
‘‘ success of the English are not limited to sea engagements.” 

These words were written at the very beginning of the present 
century, since which time we may, I think, without self-flattery clainy 
to have still further made good our right to rank among the great 
military powers of Europe. ; 

Voltaire also in speaking of Marlborough’s campaigns makes thi 
following remark : ‘It was perhaps this quality ’’ (a cool head), “ the 
* oreatest gift of nature for command, which formerly gave the English 
‘so many advantages over the French in the plains of Cressy, Poitiers. 
“and Agincourt.” But perhaps no culogium of any foreign critic has 
been so complimentary to the British as a military nation as the silenc 
of Napoleon, who in counting up the great generals of modern times 
invariably omitted the names of Marlborough and Wellington. 

The insular position of England has made it unnecessary for her to 
keep up a large army for home defence, the command of the sea, for 
a time at least, being a necessary preliminary to invasion ; nor did she 
for a century and a half take an active part in the great wars on the 
Continent, beyond sending a few expeditions of moderate strength 
sometimes to act as auxiliaries, at others to act independently. he 
ill success of some of these expeditions, as for instance those sent to 
Holland in 1794 and 1809, had thrown some discredit on the reputation 
of our land forces, which has happily been long since effaced by the 
brilliant campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. 

It would, therefore, be presumptuous to compare the British army 


with those great armies which the continental powers are forced in 
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self-defence to maintain. The heavy drain upon the mother-country 
for the defence of her vast Indian empire makes it impossible for 
her to raise by voluntary enlistment a large army for home or 
foreign service, even if the country were prepared to incur the ex- 
pense. England has therefore had but little experience in perfecting 
that organisation without which no army in these days is fit to take 
the field. 

The chief claim of England to pre-eminence in war rests, therefore, 
rather on the individual excellence of her soldiers—officers and men— 
which has enabled them to uphold the honour of their country in every 
quarter of the globe, and to win for her her vast Colonial Empire. 
Nor need we fear that acountry which has produced such commanders 
2s Marlborough and Wellington will be found wanting in generals to 
lead her troops in any emergency that may arise. 

But if England has never attempted to gain for herself a military 
supremacy over Europe, she has on two memorable battletields effectually 
checked the ambitious designs of a rival power. Professor Creasy in 
his “ Vifteen Decisive Battles” remarks that “ had it, not been for 
‘* Blenheim, all Europe might at this day suffer under the effects of 
‘ French conquests, resembling those of Alexander in extent and those 
‘of the Romans in durability.” And at Waterloo, the threatened 
revival of a great Military Empire in France was happily averted by 
the energy of Wellington and the steadfastness of the British troops. 

Writing as I am for English readers it is unnecessary further to 
enlarge on the claims of E neland to pre-eminence in war. I would 
only observe that these claims do not rest on any isolated achievements, 
.owever brilliant, but on a long course of ¢ allant actions extending over 
many centuries, and perf formed in ev ery climate from the frosts of 

Canada to the scorching heats of India, and against every kind of foe 
from the savage Maori to the best troops of France. 

Let us now inquire how it is that Hngland has at almost every period 
of her history shown an aptitude for war. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that it is mainly to be ascribed to 
the national character, which is manly and fearless beyond that of 

-Imost any other nation, as shown by our national sports and pastimes. 

Mrench military writers acknowledge what they call “the innate 

‘ courage” of the British soldier. In him is found a a happy combination 
of the impetuous bravery of the Norman and the dogged courage of the 
Saxon. Bat though innate, this courage is based upon a sense “of duty, 

duty to himself and to his country, Ww hich i is the surest source of acts 
of heroism whether on the battlefield or on the deck of the sinking 
troopship. 

Another chief cause of the excellence of British troops is to be found 
in the confidence which the British soldier reposes in his officer, a con- 
fidence well earned indeed by the care with which he looks after the 
interests of his men. It is not, as in those armies where the officers 
‘or the most part rise from the ranks, the superior professional know- 
ledge of the officers which gives them their authority. It is that 

“ pluck ” and self-confidence and natural habit of command, which the 
manly training of our public schools instils into them from boyhood, 
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which commands the willing obedience of their men. The cheery manner 
in which the young officers who joined us in the latter days of the siege 
of Sebastopol used to go down into the trenches night after night was 
the admiration of all who wituessed it, and doubtless did much to 
encourage their men in that hard and trying duty. I cannot express 
more truly the real cause of this confidence and attachment than by 
saying that our officers are gentlemen, and every one who knows the 
British soldier knows well that he likes to be commanded by a gentle- 
man, 

Our regimental system was indeed the admiration of those French 
officers who had an opportunity of seeing its working, and it was a 
great satisfaction to us to have something to point to of which we were 
justly proud, for the lamentable inefficiency and want of organisation 
of our commissariat and land transport service brought great discredit 
upon us in the eyes of our allies. In saying this, I am far from 
meaning to cast any blame upon the officers of those departments, 
many of whom were indefatigable in their exertions to remedy their 
defects, but we had to learn to our cost that such services cannot be 
improvised. There was but too much truth in the remark of the French 
general, ‘‘ you have magnificent troops, but you have no Army.” 

From his inherent soldier-like qualities the British soldier stands less 
in need of long training than the soldier of most other nations. It is 
well known that the Duke fought the battle of Waterloo mostly with 
young untried soldiers, and for the same reason there is little rea! 
difference between one English regiment and another. Yet it would 
be a great mistake to underrate the value of an efficient training for the 
British soldier, and one needs only to look to the distinguished services 
of those regiments which were trained under Sir John Moore at the 
camp of Shornclifie to see the great advantage of a thorough instruction 
in that most important and difficult duty of a soldier, outpost duty. | 
will conclude these remarks with a few words on that mode of recruiting 
which England alone of all the nations of Europe has ventured, or | 
might perhaps more correctly say has been forced by circumstances, 
to adopt. 1am only looking at it from the point of view required by 
the subject of this essay, viz.,as conducing tojour national pre-eminence 
in war. Much has been said of the advantage of the conscription in 
giving to continental Armies a large proportion of recruits from the 
higher and more educated classes, but my own firm conviction is that 
the present material of our army is admirably suited to our require- 
ments, and that if we could but get recruits in sufficient quantity so as 
to allow of our rejecting such as are physically unfit for the service, we 
should have no complaints of the quality. Whatever may have been 
the motives which induced many of our soldiers to enlist, I have in a 
long service met with but very few whom a firm but gentle hand failed 
to make amenable to discipline, and I feel confident that if we were to 
abandon the principle of voluntary enlistment, of which happily there 
is very little fear, we should give up one of the most valuable elements 
of our military excellence. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of the remaining European 

« nations, whose military history, happily, will not require to be entered 
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into so fully as those which we have already considered ; most of them 


indeed may be dismissed with a very few words. And first of 


Sweden :— 
Sweden. 


Gustavus Vasa had become a national hero by freeing his country 
from the dominion of Denmark, but the European renown of Sweden 
us a military power rests almost entirely on the leading part which 
she took in the wars of the Reformation under her great King and 
commander Gustavus Adolphus. Colonel Mitchell, in his ‘ Life of 
Wallenstein,” remarks of the Swedish foree under Gustavus, that now 
“for the first time since the decline of the Roman legions, an orga- 
‘“‘nised and well disciplined army appeared in Europe.” And when 
we remember the fearful erueltices committed up to that period by 
what were called armies, but might more truly be called bands of 
brigands, under such Icaders as the ruthless Tilly and Pappenheim, we 
cannot but acknowledge that as regards discipline at least there is 
much truth in the remark. 

The victorious march of the comparatively small Swedish army into 
the heart of the German Empire was the result of a judicious combi- 
nation of boldness and caution. Gustavus had studied the art of war 
in the military works of the Romans, and had adopted their system of 
protecting his camp with entrenchments. His troops were hardy as 
the Roman legions, and like them they made long and frequent winter 
marches, a practice which had almost fallen into disuse. How ad- 
mirable was the system which Gustavus introduced into the Swedish 
army is proved not only by their brilliant victories under his personal 
command, but by their subsequent successes under generals who had 
been trained by him. 

It would be difficult to say how far religious enthusiasm contributed 
to the successes of Sweden in this war. We can hardly suppose that 
the army generally was animated by any strong desire to uphold the 
tenets of the Reformation, and doubtless even with Gustavus himself; 
views of ambition had some share in his motives for placing himself at 
the head ot the Protestant cause; but there is sufficient to account for 
the successful issue of the war in the admirable training and discipline 
of that little army, and the military genius of its commander. The 
fame of Gustavus drew oflicers of many nations to serve under his 
flag, and we may remember with just pride that nearly one-third of the 
little army which gained the brilliant victory of Lutzen was com- 
posed of Scotchmen. 

We are accustomed to look upon Sweden as quite a second-rate 
military Power, and doubtless in the present day she is so; but before 
some of her finest and most warlike provinces were wrested from her 
by Russia she had considerable weight in the councils of Europe. 
Even under Charles XII her alliance was eagerly courted by both 
Louis XIV and the Allies, but the mad schemes of that monarch were 
the ruin of his country’s military fame. 

Since those days she has had one opportunity of upholding her war- 
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hike character, but the supineness, to call it by no harsher name, of her 
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clected Crown Prince, prevented her from sharing in the honour of 
the great war of European liberation. The Swedish army of our own 
day 1s remarkably soldierlike in appearance, and still retains its former 
excellence of discipline, but the comparatively small population of 
Sweden, and still more her geographical position, prevent her taking 
rank among the ereat military powers of Europe. 


Holland. 


e 


The warlike fame of Holland, like that of England, rests mainly on 
her nayal exploits, but she has also some brilliant pages in her 
military annals. ‘The boldness with which she declared her indepen- 
dence of the then colossal power of Spain, and the stubborn bravery 
with which she at length achieved it, are worthy of all admiration. 
Religious zeal undoubtedly heightened the patriotism of the Dutch, 
tor they had zealously embraced the reformed doctrines, and they 
revolted even more against the spiritual than against the political 
tyranny of Spain. 

Holland was indeed fortunate in finding in the house of Orange a 
succession of able commande:s in that long and arduous struggle, but 
even Maurice and William of Orange could not have won the victories 
they did, but for the indomitable spirit of that small but gallant nation. 
History records few nobler deeds than the stern resolve of the Dutch 
to cut their dykes and seck for freedom beyond the ocean rather than 
gain submit to the despotism of Spain. 

The later achievements of Holland as a military power have been 
bound up with those of England. Her troops have fought gallantly 
alongside of our own under both Marlboreugh and Wellington. Like 
all the other weak States of Hurope, she was unable to stem the resist- 
less torrent of French invasion at the end of the last century, and was 
foreed to submit to the iron rule of Napoleon, but the spirit which 
had enabled her to break the yoke of Spain was not extinct, and she 
bore a gallant part in that last short but decisive campaign which 
restored toh and to so many other countries their national indepen- 


dence. 


Switzerland. 


On the claims of Switzerland to military pre-eminence a very few 
words will suffice. The battles of Morgarten, Sempach, and Granson, 
in which a band of hardy mountaineers defeated the choicest troops of 
Austria and Burgundy prove that from the commencement of the 
fourteenth century to the close of the fifteenth, Switzerland nobly 
upheld her warlike renown. And that renown was due to no adven- 
titious circumstances. An army of peasants, led by men of their own 
degree, met in open battle and utterly routed the serried ranks of the 
Austrian infantry and the Burgundian men-at-arms. 

In still fewer words may be summed up the canses which led to 
these decisive victories of undisciplined over disciplined troops. It was 
the love of freedom, joined with that love of country so strong in the 
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inhabitants of mountainous regions, which enabled them to cast off the 
hated yoke of foreign rulers. 

In more recent days Switzerland has had no need of a national 
army. The common interests of Europe have guaranteed her 
neutrality, and her militia has only been employed in putting down 
civil war. Her adventurous spirits have sought military service in 
other lands, and the gallant and devoted defence of the Royal Family 
of France by the Swiss Guard against the attacks of an infuriated 
mob, has shown the Swiss still to possess two of the highest qualities 
of the soldier—courage and fidelity. 


I ola i d, 


It is, I think, somewhat doubtful whether Poland can fairly establish 
a claim to national pre-eminence in war. Of the remarkable gallantry 
of the Poles as soldiers there can be no doubt whatever. Yet the 
whole history of Poland is but a record of incessant wars. There is 
scarcely so stormy a page as hers in European history. Standing on 
what were then the confines of Christian Europe, she had to struggle 
in the thirteenth century for her very existence against the Tartars ; 
while for two successive centuries she waged a fearful war against the 
Turks until her great soldier-king, John Sobieski, defeated them with 
great slaughter before the gates of Vienna. 

Her later history is a sad tale of injustice and oppression exercised 
towards her by powerful and unscrupulous neighbours, and of vain 
efforts to regain her liberty—a liberty which, unhappily for her, she 
had never learned to use with moderation, while it kept her in a state 
of constant anarchy which invited attack. Such names as Kosciusko 
and Poniatowski have thrown a halo over the last days of Poland; and 
one cannot but admire the fidelity of the Polish troops to the cause 
of Napoleon in his reverses, even after they must long have relin- 
quished the hope of their nationality being restored by him. 1 
need only add that in our own day wherever a blow has been struck 
for freedom in Europe, Polish swords have been drawn in the cause, 
even when that cause has been the cause of revolution, and not of 
liberty. 


Russia. 


We have now reached the last of the nations whose military 
history I have proposed to myself to review. It was at a very late 
period of the world’s history that Russia appeared on the scene as a 
great Kuropean power, but her early annals, like those of Poland, tell 
of long and fierce struggles with Asiatic invaders, especially with the 
celebrated Golden Horde of Tartary, who continued to harass her up 
to the close of the fifteenth century, when she at length succeeded in 
bringing them into subjection. 

In all the great European wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the name of Russia is never heard. The Czar of Muscovy 
was looked upon as a semi-Asiatic potentate ruling over a nation of 
barbarians. It was the insane ambition of Charles XII of Sweden 
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which first made Russia a European military power by calling forth 
the energy of Peter the Great in the creation of a national army. 
Her early defeats soon taught Russia the way to conquer, and ever 
since the decisive battle of Pultowa, she has been steadily extending 
her dominions on every side, wresting provinces alternately from all 
her neighbours, and consolidating her conquests by able negotiations. 

The foundation of Russia’s greatness as a military power, was firmly 
laid by Peter the Great early in the eighteenth century, and it was not 
long before her troops became celebrated for that quality of stubborn 
and enduring courage which has ever since been their most marked 
characteristic. Their obstinate resistance called forth from Frederick 
of Prussia the exclamation that “it was far easier to kill the Russians 
‘than to conquer them.” 

But it was not till the close of the century that a Russian army 
appeared on the battlefields of Central Europe, drawn from the far 
east to check the alarming progress of revolutionary France and 
uphold the tottering monarchies of the west. This their first appear- 
ance, was in 1799, under the command of the famous Souvaroff, a 
rough old soldier, whose influence over his troops, half madman though 
he was, was unbounded. He had learnt his mode of warfare in the 
Turkish wars, and his aim was rather to fight battles and win them 
than to conduct a regular campaign. Such a system—if it can be 
called a system—succeeded far better than the slow and cautious 
manoeuvres of the Austrians. He began by defeating the French 
whenever he met them, and the very name of Russian seemed for a 
while to inspire awe into the young French levies. They had found 
their impetuous attacks fail against the Russian bayonets. 

The part which the Russians took in the earlier campaigns of 
Napoleon has been almost forgotten in their heroic defence of their 
country in 1812; but all military readers know what gallant, though 
unavailing, efforts they made to support Austria and Prussia in the 
fatal campaigns of Austerlitz and Jena. But for the rapidity of 
Napoleon’s movements and the distance they had to march, their 
support might have been far more effectual. 

The Russian campaign of 1812 owes its undying fame rather to the 
heroic determination of the Emperor and the nation than to the 
achievements of the army on the battlefield. That Borodino was not 
w decided defeat was owing, as has now been clearly proved, to 
Napoleon’s physical inability to improve his success. Still, it was a 
just cause for pride to have checked, for the first time, an army at 
least-equal in numbers and commanded by Napoleon in person. 

In the campaigns of the two following years, which ended in the 
occupation of Paris by the allies, the Russian army bore its full share, 
while the Emperor Alexander was the soul of the confederation which 
at length effected the overthrow of Napoleon. 

The events of the Crimean War must be still so fresh in the recol- 
lection of those who were there, and so well known to those who were 
not, that I may at once proceed to an examination of the characteristics 
of the Russian army, and of the causes of its undoubted excellence. 
The groundwork of the Russian soldier’s character has always been 
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his deep feeling of religion and loyalty—his loyalty forming, indeed, a 
part of his religion. The whole history of Russia has tended to foster 
this feeling. Irom the earliest days she has had to fight for her very 
existence as a nation against the enemies of her faith, and since this 
struggle has ceased, her sympathy with the Christians under Persian 
and Turkish rule has led her to look upon her wars against those 
countries—eyen those wars which were undertaken by her rulers from 
motives of aggrandisement—almost in the light of crusades. Indecd, 
ihe exclusive claims of the Greck Church to “orthodoxy,” incline the 
Russians to consider a war against other European ‘nations, all of 
whom she classes under the head of ‘‘ schismatics,” as in some degree 
i holy war; how much more, then, when she saw two of the great 
western Powers allied for the support of Turkey! It is well known 
how active a part the Russian priests took in e neouragin ig the defenders 
of Sevastopol. They could be seen from the allied trenches moving’ 
about among the troops in the most exposed positions. Of the sincerity 
and depth of this religious feeling there can be no doubt. When the 
wounded at Inkerman were visited the day after the battle, the poor 
fellows crossed themselves and murmured ¢ a few words of prayer before 
they would take the drink offered to them; and some will, I dare say, 
remember how, after the armistice, two R me soldiers wandering one 
Sunday through our camp, walked bareheaded up the centre of one 
of our temporary chure hes, and laid their small offering on the 
altar. 

How powerful a motive this religious loyalty must be, is evident 
from the cheerful, or at least unrepining, endurance with which the 
hardships and privations of that long siege were borne. That the 
defence of Sevastopol will in the pages of ei be accounted a greater 
whievement than its capture, is a probability which no British soldier 
will deem a dishonour to the arms of Sin ctnait or of France. No 
honour can be too great for the troops which threw up those massive 
earthworks under the heavy fire of the French and English ah 
and perhi aps none but Russian troops would have been capable of 
muc li passive courage, 

The courage of the Russian soldier is essentially a passive courage. 
He is altogether wanting in what the French call ‘“élan,” His 
natural temperament is, perhaps, in part the cause of this; but, doubt- 
less the hard conditions of Russian military service must have the 
effect of breaking that high spirit which is needed for deeds of active 
daring. When we consider the insufficient pay, the scanty and in- 
ferior rations, the severe discipline of the Russian soldier; above all, 
vhen we bear in mind that he has hitherto been brought up under the 
degrading system of scrfdom, and trained to a blind and mec chanical 
obedience, we shall wonder rather that he should possess so many ol 
ihe best qualities of a soldier, than that he should be wanting in 
others which are rare, even under more favourable conditions. 

Drawn as the Russian army is from every part of that immense 
empire, it is a matter of surprise to those w ho have seen large gather- 
ings of Russian troops in time both of war and peace, that there should 
be such an apparent uniformity in their ranks. There are no such 
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marked distinctions of race as are seen in the Austrian army. Of 
course I except the Cossacks, a force whose value is very great in main- 
taining a chain of posts across the steppes of Asiatie Russia, but 
whose services in European warfare have, I think, been greatly over- 
rated. Doubtless this uniformity is due to the care with which every 
distinctive mark of nationality other than Russian has been obliterated 
during the long reign of the Emperor Nicholas, whose every thouglit 
seemed to be devoted to perfecting that army whose defeats are said 
to have broken his heart. 

In reviewing the military history of Russia, we find that ker pre- 
eminence in war has se en mainly owing to the ambition of her rulers. 
Hiver since the days of Peter the Great, their traditional policy has 
been to extend as widely as possible both the territorial possessi 
and the political influence of their country. The geographical posi 
of Russia, which brings her in contact along the greater part of her 
immense frontier with worn-out Asiatic nations, has made this policy 
at once more tempting and more easy of execution, while, in the devoted 
obedience of the Army, successive Sovercigns have found a ready and 
effective instrument for carrying out their ambitious designs. 





And now having finished what has necessarily been a very slight 
and imperfect sketch of the circumstances under ‘which each of these 
several nations has arisen to pre-eminence in war, I will endeavour ( 
analyse the causes which appear mainly to have conduce dto this re aa, 
distinguishing, as far as possible, between these which have been tem- 
porary and, as it were, accidental, and those which, being deeply rooted 
in the national character, have been of a more universal and permanent 
nature. 

In making this distinction we have, I believe, an unerring test to 
ussist our judgment. If we find that a nation has at some one period 
of its history suddenly acquired a marked superiority in arms, but that 
neither before nor since that period has it risen above mediocrity, we 
may safely assume that that superiority was due to accidental causes ; 
whereas if a nation has never ceased to maintain a high military repu- 
tation, or has, at least, shown itself capable of regaining its former 
superiority when circumstances arose to call forth its energies, we 
may be sure that there are some intrinsic qualitics in the national 
character which will always command pre-eminence in war. 

wae a indeed, some apparent exceptions to this rule; notably 

e Greeks and Romans, to whom it is impossible to deny the posses- 
sion of the very highest soldierlike qualities, and yet who have rapidly 
and to all appearance irrecoverably, lost all claim to military reputation. 
But in the first place we must remember that in both these cases the 
pre-eminence had been of long duration ; and in the second place, if we 
trace out the causes of their decline, we shall find that the nation had 
almost ceased to exist, before its military glory had departed. History 
tells us that both in Greece and Rome, the elass of free citizens from 
which the ranks of their armies had once been exclusively recruited 
had gradually disappeared in their incessant foreign and domestic 
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wars, and the defence of the country had been entrusted more and 
more to foreign mercenaries, who in time became their masters. 

The terms of this essay, happily, do not require me to institute any 
comparison between the degrees of pre-eminence to which these 
several nations have attained. Such comparisons are always difficult, 
and generally fallacious. No two nations have ever acquired a great 
military ascendancy under similar circumstances. With one, that 
ascendancy may have been due rather to the weakness of its neigh- 
bours than to its own intrinsic strength, while another has only gained 
its position by long and arduous struggles against an adversary more 
powerful than itself. Our object is not so much to award to each 
nation its due share of military renown, as to inquire what causes have 
most powerfully and universally contributed to success in war under 
the ever varying conditions of time and place. 

These causes will, I think, be found few in number, though they 
admit of infinite modifications and combinations in their application, 
according to the genius of the nation and the spirit of the age. We 
will consider them one by one, illustrating them by examples drawn 
from the military history of those nations in which they have severally 
been found the most operative. 

In the first place, much must be attributed to race. Even among 
those numerous tribes who, issuing from what Gibbon calls “ the 
‘* storehouse of nations,” overrana great part not only of Asia, but of 
Europe, there was a great variety in this respect. History teaches 
us that some tribes were fiercer and more warlike than others, and the 
experience of travellers in the formerly unvisited parts both of Asia 
and Africa confirms the truth of this. What the original causes of 
this diversity may have been—whether the influence of climate or of 
national institutions and customs—it would be impossible to say. 
Even in our own day we perceive these differences, not only, between 
nation and nation, but between the several provinces of the same 
nation. I may instance Sardinia, which retained many of the soldier- 
like qualities of the old Romans, while the south of Italy had entirely 
lost them. And in some of the greater nations of Europe, such as 
Austria and Russia, and even France with her more homogeneous 
population, we find that the different arms are recruited chiefly from 
certain provinces whose inhabitants are especially suited to that branch 
of the service. 

In reviewing the military history of Europe, it is obvious that some 
nations have been more highly gifted than others with a natural apti- 
tude or genius for war. I would instance in ancient history, the Greeks 
and Romans; in modern history, the French and Germans, including 
in the name of German those nations which, like our own, are 
descended from the same parent stock. 

It is, I think, no mere fanciful resemblance that has been sometimes 
traced between the two first and the two last in these groups, both as 
regards the national character and the nature of the military pre- 
eminence which they have severally attained. Historians have fre- 
quently pointed out the analogy which exists between the Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon races, as evidenced in the grandeur and durability of 
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their works. ‘The same indomitable energy in all their undertakings, 
the same power of rooting themselves deeply in the countries they had 
brought under their sway, the same innate love of law and order 
characterise the two races. Nor is the analogy less striking between 
the military character and achievements of the two nations. The 
Roman soldier in the best days of the Republic was animated by that 
love of country and strong sense of duty which Nelson so “nobly 
appealed to in his last memorable signal, and which Wellington 
embodied in every act of his long and distinguished career. And the 
armies of Rome and Britain, alike few in numbers but strong in dis- 
cipline and courage, both won for the mother-country in distant lands 
the dominion of a wide and lasting empire. 

A parallel has also been sometimes drawn between Greece and 
France, which brings out some striking points of resemblance. The 
same political ficklencss and turbulence, the same love of novelty and 
excitement, the same overweeniag national vanity and contempt of 
foreigners are characteristic of both nations. And as regards their 
military achievements, they have both been marked rather by spirit 
and brillianey than by vigour and determination. 

Well was it for England that France did not possess the Roman 
power of consolidating her conquests, else the British Crown might 
have lost some of its brightest jewels. Provost Paradol, in his 
interesting work, “ La France Nouvelle,” remarks how in the middle 
of the last century France appeared to have a fairer prospect than 
England of founding a great colonial empire. At that time she pos- 
sessed large and flourishing provinces in North America, while in 
India the far- sighted statesmanship of Dupleix, seconded by the 
military talent of the French commanders, held oul a fair promise of 
lasting ascendancy in the Hast. ‘ Yet,” as he observes, “in a few 
« short years those possessions and that ascendancy passed away for 

‘ever into the hands of her great rival, England.” In like manner. 
we may add, did the Greck supremacy won by the brilliant victories 
of Alexander yield to the more vigorous and enduring policy of her 
great rival, Rome. 

Closely connected with the question of the influence of race is 
another lesson which history teaches us as of universal application, 
viz., that pre-eminence in war ever goes hand in hand with pre- 
eminence in other walks of life. It is only what might have been 
expected from our experience in daily life, where we see that the 
possession of certain qualities, such as energy and judgment, will 
ensure distinction in any carcer that a man may embrace. To apply 
this to nations: Greece, while foremost in arms, was foremost also in 
the freedom of her political institutions and in the cultivation of the 
fine arts; Rome, while carrying her victorious eagles to the farthest 
limits of the then known world, was no less famed for the iodo of 
her legislators and the eloquence of her writers. France, while over- 
running the continent of Europe with her armies, has excelled in 
almost « every department of art and science; and England, while 
upholding the honour of her flag in every quarter of the globe, has 
displayed an energy in commerce which has made her the wealthiest 
s 
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nation in the world. Iwill mention only one example more: the same 
indomitable energy which enabled the Dutch to resist the encroach- 
ments of the ocean upon their territory, enabled them also success- 
fully to resist the encroachments of powerful neighbours upon their 
liberties. 

We find, indeed, as a general rule, that the military power of a 


nation has been closely bound up with its internal prosperity ; and if 


such was the case in remote ages, how much more must it be so now, 
when war has become so costly, and when it may be said with greater 
iruth than ever, that money is the sinew of war, Yet it is not only, 
or even chiefly, with the material prosperity of a nation that its mili- 
tary power is bound up. So far from this, history abounds with 
examples of wealth having been the ruin of « nation’s military spirit. 
We need only to look into the once famous naval arsenal of Cartha- 
ena, now deserted and in ruins, to see how the influx of gold from 
the South American mines dried up all the sources of Spain’s “ee 
prosperity. It is upon the political, social, and moral condition of : 
nation that the military virtues depend ; and though, as I have alre: oie 
remarked, the genius of a consummate commander may achieve bril- 
liant victories after the institutions which made a nation great have 
perished, no lasting pre-eminence is possible when the spirit of a nation 
has died out. Hence the value of our own Volunteer movement, 
which must not be measured by the mere numcrical addition it makes 
> national forces, but by the evidence it gives of the military 
spirit which pervades the whole nation, and helps to keep it sound, in 
spite of increasing wealth and luxury. 

It has, however, been sometimes said that the application of science 
to warfare has had the effect of diminishing the value of the individual 
excellence of the soldier, and that a modern army is becoming more 

and more like a perfect piece of machinery, in which each separate 
part works only in its own particular groove. Marshal Marmont. 
more than thirty years ago, expressed his belief that the power of 
numbers was gradually superseding the necessity of a good quality of 
soldier, and that the vast scale on which military operations are now 
conducted, leaves but little scope for the exercise of those qualities 
which formeriy made the distinction between the good and the in- 
different soldier—intelligence, presence of mind, and fertility of re- 
source. But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the 
improved arms of the present day call for a corresponding improve- 
ment in the skill of the soldier who is to handle them, and certainly 
ihe experience of the most recent of great European wars has clearly 
ught us that the individual excellence of the soldier has lost none 
the influence which it has always exercised in the wars of the 
{ 








I need scarcely say that no innate aptitude for war can exempta 
nation from the necessity of training and discipline. Rather does it 
form a part of that aptitude that the necessity and value of these 
means of improvement should be recognised. It is in those nations 
who have inherited the highest soldierlike qualities that we see both 
the physical and moral training of the army most carefully attended 
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to; while, as we have already seen, it was the free citizens of Greece 
and Rome who submitted to the severest code of discipline that has 
ever been framed. A necessary condition, however, of the efficiency of 
training and discipline has always been that they should be carefully 
adapted to the national character. A system which answered well 
with the troops of Frederick of Prussia would have utterly failed 
with the troops of other nations, and would either have broken their 
spirit or goaded them into mutiny. Perhaps the most striking 
example of the influence of discipline on the results of a war may 
be found in the campaigns of the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus. 

And along with training and discipline has always gone the no less 
essential condition of success in war—the instruction of both officers 
and men. In earlier times this instruction did nab go beyond 2 
complete knowledge of the theory and practice of their profession ; 
in modern times its sphere is greatly enlarged, for not to speak of the 
higher attainments now required in the scientific branches of the 
service, a competent acquaintance with the geography of Europe, and 
with the military and political history not only of his own but of other 
countries, is beginning to be looked upon as a necessary part of an 
officer’s education. And in no previous war has the value of these 
acquirements been more practically tested than in the Franco-German 
war, where the invaders appeared to be better acquainted with the 
topography of the country than its defenders. 

The subject of the influence of national character on military supe- 
riority is one of great practical importance. ‘Ihe struggle for ascen- 
daney which is going on under our own eyes on the continent of 
Europe never was so distinctly a question of nationalities as it is at 
the present time. And the te: aching of history from its earliest to its 
latest pages has been, that those races which have inherited the highest 
soldier-like qualities have invariably won for themselves the most 
solid and lasting pre-eminence in war. 

But while I have no hesitation in ranking the influence of race as 
the most powerful and deeply rooted of all the causes which have led 
to national pre-eminence in war, there is another and a very different 
kind of influence which has perhaps been more frequently the immediate 
cause of a nation’s military renown, and that is, the influence of some 
one master mind, whether it may have been the ambitious monarch, 
or the far-sighted and not less ambitious statesman, or the great com- 
mander. A Charles V, ora Louis XIV; a Richelieu, or an Alberoni; 
a Marlborough, or a W ellington, might suffice to raise his country to 
the foremost rank among military powers. How manifold greater, 
then, must have been the chances when, like Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon, the same individual was ruler 
nud minister and general in one, wielding the whole resources of 
the State, and free to declare war or treat for peace at his own 
pleasure ! 

Let us, however, observe, that where military success has been 
owing solely to the ambition or military genius of an individual, the 
conquests, however brilliant or extensive, have rarely been of long 
duration. What, for instance, has become of the conquests of Spain, 
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under “the great captain,” or of those of France, under Louis XIV, 
or even under the first Napoleon ? 

Even where some strong national feeling, such as religious enthu- 
siasm or patriotism, may have been the motive power, success has 
usually been due tothe head that planned or to the hand that executed 
the movement. But for the military genius of Gustavus, zeal for the 
tenets of the Reformation would not have carried the little Swedish 
army victorious into the heart of Germany, nor, perhaps, would the 
love of freedom of the Dutch have broken the iron yoke of Spain, had 
she not found able champions in the Princes of the house of Orange. 

It is 2 question of some interest whether, under the altered condi- 
tions of modern warfare, the genius of the commander has continued to 
exercise the same influence on the result of a campaign which it 
undoubtedly did exercise in earlier times. We nced not go back to 
the days when the commander was, in fact as well as in name, the 
leader of his troops, and when his sole title to command was his supe- 
rior prowess in the field. Long subsequent to those days success in 
war depended mainly on the genius or the prestige of the commander. 
The mere name of Wallenstein, as we have seen, sufficed to raise an 
army ; and we read in the military annals of the 16th and 47th cen- 
turies of more than one general who seemed to have nailed victory to 
his standard. Still later we see the personal influence of the com- 
mander in the chequered fortunes of Prussia in the seven years’ war ; 
how the presence of Frederick, hastening from one frontier to the 
other of his beleaguered kingdom, brought back confidence and victory 
to the troops which had been beaten in his absence. 

Of the unbounded influence which Napoleon exercised over the armies 
of France, until his insatiable ambition lured him on to ruin and shook 
the faith of his soldiers in his “star,” itis needless to speak. Welling- 
ton, it is said, estimated his presence in the battlefield as equivalent 
to a re-reinforcement of many thousand men. Nor is it necessary to 
remind Englishmen of the effect produced on our own less impressible 
troops by the unexpected appearance of “the Duke” in camp on the 
eve of a decisive battle. 

Though it must be familiar to many of my readers, I cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting the eloquent dedication of Napier’s Penin- 
sular war, which so well describes the feelings that a great commander 
raises in those under his command: ‘ Dedicated to Field-Marshal 
“ Arthur, Duke of Wellington, by one who has served long enough 
“under His Grace to know why the Tenth Legion loved Cesar.” 

The influence that a general exercises over his troops varies greatly 
with the character of each nation. By none, perhaps, is that influence 
so strongly felt as by the French soldiers. Marshal Marmont, who 
knew them well, says that when commanded by a general in whom 
they have confidence, they ‘are worth ten times their number,” and 
he attributes their defeat at Blenheim and at Vittoria to the absence of 
that confidence. He goes on to remark that on the other hand the 
Austrians gained many victories under very indifferent commanders, 
which, with the characteristic assurance of a Frenchman, he com- 
placently ascribes to their dulness of comprehension, which prevented 
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them from knowing when they were ill commanded. It must have 
been the same sort of stupidity with which our own countrymen were 
taunted by Frenchmen for not knowing when they were beaten. 

But it is not only by their military genius that great commanders 
have exercised an influence over their troops. An intuitive perception of 
the disposition and temper of their men has contributed almost as much, 
I will not say to victories, but to the success of campaigns. It has 
enabled them to calculate with precision what they might reasonably 
expect from their troops, and to select that mode of warfare which was 
best suited to their powers. It has taught them how to put forward 
their strong points, and keep back the weak. The addresses of Napo- 
leon to his army on the eve of battle, which to the English taste 
appear so inflated, were based on an accurate knowledge of the Frenck 
character. In his correspondence with his brother Joseph, we sco 
with how much tact and indulgence he treated the constitutional defi- 
ciencies of his troops. At the battle of Maida two young regiments 
had been seized with panic, and had quitted the field. Napoleon’s 
instructions contained no reproaches. He merely directed his brother 
to send these regiments to some station in the rear until they had 
recovered their tone. History affords no more striking example of the 
power arising from the sympathy of a commander with his men thar. 
in the boundless influence which Souvaroff acquired over his troops 
by his adoption of their national tastes and customs. 

But to return to the question before us. Let us inquire how far 
the influence of the commander has made itself felt in the wars of our 
own day. We do not, indeed, learn much on this point from the 
Crimean War. After the two battles of the Alma and Inkerman, in 
neither of which was there much field for generalship, the siege opera- 
tions dragged on their weary length, and the only visible results of 
the occasional change of French commanders was the display of 
greater or less energy in the conduct of these operations. In the 
Italian campaign, there would indeed have been a grand opportunity 
of testing the results of the great changes in warfare that had taken 
place since the peace of 1815, but neither does this war throw much 
light on the altered duties of a commander; for though the two 
armies were supposed to be under the immediate command of their 
respective sovereigns, there was no head like Moltke’s to direct the 
operations on either side; and it would scarcely be an exaggeration 
to say that on the decisive day of Solferino the commanders of corps 
were left entirely to their own diseretion. 

The war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria certainly proved the 
value of a clear calculating head directing the movements of the 
Prussian armies, but there was such a lack of generalship on the 
Austrian side, and the campaign came so soon to an end, that it will 
be better for us to seek in the Franco-German War for the information 
we need, and which we shall there find in abundance. 

Never, indeed, has there been a war in which strategy has played so 
important a part. Three separate armies—increased subsequently to 
four—each more than a hundred thousand strong, were to be directed 
in all their movements by a single mind, under circumstances varying 
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day by day, and moving in an enemy’s country at a daily inci:xsing 
distance from their base of operations. Such direction, it is needtess to 
say, would have been impossible but for the invention of the telegraph. 

It was a remark of Napoleon that strategy was a mere question of 
time and distance. If we add to these the third element of numbers 
the definition will be more complete. It used to be said on some high 
authority that war was a series of ‘blunders, and that he was the best 
general who committed fewest; but there can, [ think, be no doubt 
that the element of chance plays a less important part in modern wer- 
fare than it used to do even in comparatively recent days. Such a 
war as the Franco-German war was certainly a game of skill on the 
German side, and the commander was like the chess-player who with 
careful calculation advances his pieces one by one to meet his adver- 
sary’s every move. 

It is obvious that one of the principal duties of the Commander-in- 
Chief! must, in these days of armies of several hundred thousand men, 
be delegated to his subordinates. The quick eye which detects and 
takes advantage of the slightest false move of the enemy, and which 
won for the British the battle of Salamanca, is now needed by generals 
in command of corps or even of divisions. The duties, or rather the 
powers, of the Commander-in-Chief are at an end when he has ordered 
the concentration of his forces on a given point; and though the 
control of all the greater operations, however distant, rests with the 
Head-quarters, both the authority and the responsibility of the subordi- 
nate commanders are much greater than they were. While the 
strategy remains in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, the tactics 
are virtually left to their discretion. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer on the events of so recent a war. 
No one who has carefully studied the official accounts published by the 
German Staff, and seen how every forward movement of the French 
armies was at once met and checked by a corresponding movement on 
the part of the Germans, will doubt that the genius of the commander, 
exercised as great an influence over the results of this the latest of 
Kuropean wars, as ever was exercised by a commander in any war on 
record. 

Another of the causes which has at all times greatly conduced to 
the pre-eminence of nations in war has been the discovery, or ut least 
the timely adoption, of improvements, whether in the art or in the 
science of war. In ancient history we find that the superiority of the 
Greeks and Romans over the surrounding nations, though mainly 
attributable, as we have seen, to their natural aptitude for war, was 
greatly enhanced by the perfection to which they carried the training 
of their soldiers and the science of their tactics. Those who have any 
acquaintance with Greek and Roman military writings know how 
complicated were the movements both of the phalanx and the legion, 
how skilful their organisation, how complete their equipment, One of 
the secondary causes of the triumph of Rome over Greece may be 


1 In speaking of the Commander-in-Chief, I mean of course the chief of the staff, 
on whom all the duties of the command necessarily devolve when the Sovereign 
commands im person. 
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found in the superior flexibility of the legion, whose more rapid 
manoeuvres were more than a match for the ponderous movements of 
the phalanx. 

In modern history, the roll of those who have actually discovered 
improved systems of warfare is very short. Gustavus Adolphus, 
Maurice of Orange, who has been called the author of modern tactics, 
Frederick of Prussia and Napoleon are the most conspicuous, and in 
each of these cases the introduction of the new system was attended 
with brilliant success. Other generals, without being inventors, have 
had the wisdom to perceive the advantazes of the inventions of others 
and to adopt them. Gonsalvo de Cordova, as we have seen, was one 
of the earliest of these, and in later days the system of Frederick of 
Prussia was speedily introduced into almost all the armies of Europe. 
In the sketch of the military history of France, it has been shown how 
important an clement an improved system of warfare was in the 
successes of Napoleon’s wars. 

But the importance of this cause of success may be almost better 
proved by pointing to the disastrous results which have so frequently 
attended its neglect. Half of the military reverses of which we read 
may be traced to the fatal habit of clinging to an old-established 
system of strategy or tactics long after it has become antiquated. It 
may be asked whether the retention of the attack in column by the 
French army after its inferiority to the line had been so signally proved 
in the charge of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, is not an infraction 
of this rule; but we must remember that it is only against British 
troops that the attack in column has led to defeat, and that it may 
perhaps be on the whole the best mode of attack that a French army 
can adopt. The wider question of how best to adapt our tactics to the 
improved weapons of the present day is one which still remains to be 
solved, and on which history has as yet thrown no light. 

That the immediate adoption of every acknowledged improvement 
in the art of war, if under this name we can include the armament and 
equipment of the troops, has long been universally recognised as a 
necessary condition of the efficiency of an army, is evident when we 
look at the efforts that have been made by every government of 
Europe for the last thirty years to arm their troops with the most per- 
fect weapon. Yet we ought not to set too high a value upon it, for 
though the best rifle was found on the winning side in the Crimea and 
at Sadowa, the superiority of the chassepdt over the needle-gun was 
but of littie effect in the Franco-German war beyond increasing the 
losses of the Germans on the battlefield. 

There is another condition of success in war which is of compara- 
tively recent origin, but which has become more important in every 
successive war. I mean a thoroughly efficient ‘“ Intendance,” or by 
whatever name that department may be called, which has the charge 
of the supplies of the army. 

Tn earlier days the commander troubled his head very little about 
the subsistence of his troops. He acted on the then universally recog- 
nised principle that war should support war, at whatever cost of 
suffering to the inhabitants of the country occupied, or of demoralisa- 
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tion to the army. Nothing can more clearly illustrate the systematised 
plunder then practised, than the well known reply of Wallenstein to 
the Emperor’s proposal that he should raise a force of twenty thousand 
men to act against the Swedes. ‘Twenty thousand men,” he said, 
‘would starve; fifty thousand would be able to feed themselves.” 

Even so late as the campaigns of the first Napoleon, much the 
same principle continued to be acted on. The French system of requi- 
sitions was little better than an organised system of plunder. The vast 
numbers of the French armies would indeed in those days of slow and 
imperfect communications have made it almost impossible to supply 
their daily wants even had their movements been of the same 
measured kind with those of other armies; but if Napoleon saw that 
a great success was to be obtained by a rapid march beyond the reach 
of his insufficient magazines, he never hesitated to throw himself 
entirely on the resources of the country. The reckless waste of life 
which such neglect entailed, led doubtless to much immediate success, 
but it ended: in draining the heart’s blood of France. 

Such a mode of warfare would in the present day meet with 
universal reprobation, and it is considered as much the duty of a 
general to provide his troops with food as with ammunition. The 
greater care, too, which public opinion now requires should be taken 
of the sick and wounded makes it more than ever necessary for 
modern armies to organise these auxiliary services on a sound footing. 
What would the Romans, who called the scanty baggage of their 
armies the ‘ impedimenta belli,” think of the long train of waggons 
that encumber the march of even a single division of a modern 
army ? 

It would be injustice to the French not to acknowledge that in their 
later wars they have shown that they possess in a high degree that 
rare and valuable quality of ‘‘ power of organisation, ’*by which alone 
so difficult a task as that of supplying an army in the field can be 
effectually carried out. In the earlier stages of the Crimean war, the 
efficiency of their rapidly erected field-bakeries, the regularity with 
which their supplies were carried even to the most distant corps 
WVarmée, and the excellence of their ambulances were our admiration 
andenvy. It is true that as the French Army increased, and the sick 
and wounded multiplied, and, above all, as the roads became well nigh 
impassable, even their train of ‘‘equipages militaires” was found 
insufficient; but under the ordinary conditions of a campaign the 
duties of this important department would have been efficiently per- 
formed. It was, however, reserved for the Vranco-German war to 
teach us to what perfection this branch of the service can be carried, 
and how several armies, each more than a hundred thousand strong, 
could be moved—often by forced marches—across an enemy’s country 
in spite of interrupted railway communication, and carrying with them 
their supplies. 

That the efficiency of the Commissariat Department was considered 
by Wellington as a necessary condition of the success of a campaign 
may be seen by the anxious forethought he bestowed upon the establish- 
ment of magazines on every line by which he thought it probable that 
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he might have to move. If only he could bring his troops to the scene 
of action well fed and well shod, and with plenty of ammunition in 
their pouches, he could, he said, confidently rely upon them for winning 
the battle. 

There now remains but one more condition of national pre-eminence 
in war to be considered, and that, we may unhesitatingly say, the most 
vital condition of all. The events of the most recent of European wars 
have proclaimed it to be so beyond a doubt, and the revolution that it 
has brought about in the military system of every great continental 
power proves that statesmen and soldiers have taken the lesson to 
heart. ‘This vital condition is: ‘‘ An organisation of the national forces 
‘‘ in time of peace, capable of immediate expansion and mobilization 
“‘on the outbreak of war.” It was such an organisation as this which 
enabled the Germans to anticipate the movements of the French, and 
to convert « defensive into an offensive war, thereby gaining an ad- 
vantage at the outset which they never lost during the remainder of 
the war. 

Not indeed that this is a novel principle in war. At all times the 
“ready”? has had an advantage over the “ unready,” and history is 
full of examples of successes gained by the army which could quickest 
take the field ; butin the present day when wars are decided in a single 
campaign, and the length of a campaign is reckoned not by months, 
but by weeks or by days, the power of taking the initiative has 
acquired a greater value than ever. 

The above summary comprises, I believe, all the causes which have 
materially contributed to the military pre-eminence of the several 
nations of Europe. The advance of military science, and perhaps even 
more the march of civilisation, have during the twenty centuries which 
have passed under our review made great changes in the mode of 
carrying on war and have affected the degree of influence that many of 
these causes once possessed. Some few, such for instance as the 
personal influence of the commander, have lost much of their force, 
while others, such as the care bestowed upon the well-being of the 
army, have acquired a greatly increased importance. A careful study 
of history will, however, show that such causes as these, however much 
they may have contributed to the result of battles, or even of cam- 
paigns, do not touch the root of the matter, and that we must seek for 
the true and efficient causes of national pre-eminence in war in other 
influences of a more unchanging character and of wider application. 
The whole teaching of history, if I read it aright, goes to prove that it 
is in the national character that these causes will alone be found. That 
nation, whether in ancient or in modern times, which has possessed in 
the highest degree the qualities of energy and self-reliance, together 
with that strong sense of public duty which is inseparable from free 
institutions, has ever been the greatest in war, and so long as she has 
preserved these qualities unimpaired has her military pre-eminence 
been secure. 





CAUSES WHICH LEAD TO PRE-EMINENCE OF 
NATIONS IN WAR. 


3y Captain Oscar dE Tuorey, h.-p., 38th Regiment. 
“ Virtute ct Valore.” 


TNEQuaLtity in the physical, intellectual, and moral status of man is as 
much a condition of his existence as it is a fact palpable to the 
perceptions of all men. If we look at the progress of art and science 
all over the world, or inquire as to the social and educational advance- 
ment of the different branches of the human race, we find an almost 
infinite number of gradations—a series of gradations from where is 
shadow and darkness to where is twilight and light. That this 
applies with equal force to the state of the world of antiquity, cannot 
perhaps be affirmed. The advent and progress of Christianity leading 
a new order of civilization by the hand ; the wonderful inventions and 
discoveries which have illustrated the later ages of the world, have 
caused that a loftier ideal of moral and intellectual excellence is 
presented to us than could have been apprehended by the wisest 
philosopher of past times. Nevertheless, between the civilization 
of the great Assyrian Empire or that of Egypt, and the barbarism 
which existed more or less without their pale, the distance was very 
considerable. We have only to remember that the progenitors of the 
Hindoos of to-day were perhaps the instructors of all the nations of 
antiquity ; and the earliest cultivators of science—that in the days of 
Assyrian glory men were subject to just laws—held the virtues in 
esteem, and used refined arts, for us to perceive that even then there 
must have been great inequalities. All history, indeed, is a record of 
contrasts and inequalities manifested in ever varying degree by nations 
and by individuals. 

As inequality, then, is the law of man’s condition, so does it follow 
that therefrom should arise competition; and as man being a creature 
of manifold instincts, is compelled for the support of his body, the 
development of his mind, and the gratification of his passions, to find 
a field for their exercise, so is he brought at once face to face to strive 
with others for the mastery. Self-interest, which is here the instinct 
of self-preservation, compels a man to put forth his best powers; and 
there we strike at once the key-note of our subject. Necessity makes 
men compete ; and competition leads to contention, and contention to 
the predominance of one. And where most is to be gained, there will 
gather naturally the more competitors, and there will occur the fiercest 
struggle. Taking mankind, then, as a whole, all are more or less 
induced to compete for superiority on some particular field, by the 
constitution of a nature which takes pleasure in gain, and fame, and 
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applause ; and all are more or less compelled to competition in order to 
existence. 

Hence, ‘hat which most powerfully urges to strive for pre- 
eminence is the necessity which exists for competition ; and therefore, 
the necessity for striving to be superior in such competition. 

Now the question put to us and standing at the head of this paper, 
is not to be answered by only furnishing abstract theories. We take 
it rather that the answer should be the asking ourselves what practical 
lessons we, as Englishmen, may derive from the study in history of 
what brought about the rise to power of certain peoples; and we can- 
not apply those lessons without indirectly considering the causes of 
their fall from power. 

We do not propose, then, to plunge into speculations as to whether 
or not, or how, nations have providential missions in the world ; 
whether it will be the same with the nations of to-day, as with those 
of antiquity which rose, dominated, and passed away; but we shall 
hope to find, not far from the surface of the subject, sufficient to teach 
us ina very plain and practical manner, the lessons which the life and 
death of other empires convey. For it is well that those who presume 
on the possession and continuance of pre-eminence, should realize that 
the history of peoples as hardy, as brave, as enterprising as any now 
in existence, shows that supremacy, so far from being providential and 
assured, proves only so to be, when the necessary qualities for its 
retention are put in exercise. 

When Alaric and Attila triumphed over the decaying remnants of 
the virtue and heroism of Rome, what availed it to recal that in days 
of glory gone by, even the great Carthaginian had failed before the 
intrepid array of Scipio; and that the phalanx of Macedon had been 
shattered in the shock of the trained legions of Metellus ? 

To return: inequality being the law of man’s condition, strife and 
contention there must always be. Even if the world were peopled 
entirely by men of one race and one tongue, the condition under which 
the very existence of man is alone possible, viz., by his labour and by 
his bartering the produce of his labour, would be fatal to the realiza- 
tion of any dream of perpetual concord. And if such is the case, then 
the divisions of the human race into groups varying in physical aspect 
and capacities, in mental endowments, in tongue, creed, and manners ; 
and the sub-divisions of these again, through the migrations ot 
wandering nations and through dispersion by conquest, have naturally 
tended to complicate international relations. Those causes which havi 
conduced to separate each group and make it more distinct from its 
neighbour, and to stamp an individuality upon it, have contributed to 
make the struggle for pre-eminence, already a necessity, a matter of 
patriotic duty. Of these causes a potent one has been the geographical 
position occupied by certain peoples at different times, which has given 
them points of vantage towards which the wealth and commerce of the 
world have been attracted, and which have thereby become centres of 
power and influence. Again, the topographical peculiarities of a 
country, such as its inaccessibility from without, the defensible nature 
of its military positions, the productiveness of its soil or its mineral 
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wealth ; these and other like causes have a very strong tendency to 
invest a people with marked idiosyncracies. We need only cite the 
instance of ancient Greece cut up by the topographical peculiarities of 
the country into a number of little states, having each their own mode 
of government, and strongly marked national or rather tribal charac- 
teristics. 

If we turn to our maps and follow them in the order of history, we 
find the greatest difference to exist between the physical conformation 
of the great continents, and the course of human events to have been 
closely directed by the peculiarities of such conformation. 

Over and above the jealousies and ambitions which have prompted 
rulers to embark on enterprises of conquest and plunder; over and 
beyond the aversions subsisting between neighbouring peoples differing 
in tongue and creed, it has been the geographical opportunity for 
quarrel that has had a great part in determining the direction of great 
wars. 

The history of the human race begins in Asia. The cradle of 
mankind was also its earliest battle-ground and its first burying-place. 

Montesquiou observes, ‘The well-watered plains which intersect the 
“* Asiatic Continent lying side by side with the vast steppes that must 
“‘ for ever form the home of pastoral nations, the former have become 
“* the abodes of commercial opulence, and this is the true reason of the 
“violent revolutions not merely of dynasty but of empire which in 
“every age have distinguished the history of that great portion of the 
“ globe.” From time to time the nomad tribes of the desert, accus- 
tomed to a life of wandering over vast pastoral districts, from the 
confines of China, with their flocks and herds, have, under the impulse 
of some inspired leader, invaded the richer haunts of the dwellers by 
the plains, and subdued and ejected the more effeminate and corrupted 
inhabitants of the cities. 

‘Europe and America,” says Sir Archibald Alison, ‘‘ have an 
‘entirely different physical conformation. No arid deserts there 
‘‘ retain the children of Japhet, in every successive generation, in the 
‘‘rude habits, and mingled virtues and vices of their fathers; no 
‘‘ table-lands or boundless steppes bring the warriors of the desert 
‘“‘ into close proximity with the cities of the plain, or the riches and 
‘* vices of civilization. The riches of civilization need no longer fear 
“the rapine of the desert; the contests of nations lead only to 
‘*mutual improvement in the military art, and a more decided 
‘* superiority over the other families of mankind. The level face of 
‘“‘ the greater part of the country renders it susceptible of the labour 
‘* of agriculture; mineral riches at once invite and reward the toils of 
“the artizan; the deep indentations of the coast, and numerous 
‘‘ inland seas, let in, to the very heart of the continents, the wealth 
*‘ and interests of commerce.”’ 

States are, as we said just now, sometimes thrust by their 
geographical position into situations of greater prominence than 
others at particular periods of history. In former ages, one great 
empire at a time absorbed the interest of the world; then later on, 
some small state by the exhibition of energy, would push itself into 
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prominence, and become in its turn a great power. But farther on, 
subsequent to the break up and dispersion of the central power at 
Rome, states began to establish themselves within better defined 
boundaries; power became more distributed ; no vast central authority 
dominated every other; and on the decentralized masses arose slowly 
powerful nations bent on preserving their own independence and self- 
government. 

There is this essential difference then, between the situation of the 
great empires, before and including Rome, and that of the great 
European states which have grown out of the ruins of Rome. 
Absolute supremacy over every known people within reach, was the 
condition of ancient tenure of dominion. Whereas the general 
tendency in later times has been, except with certain intervals, when 
one or other has for atime absolutely predominated, to favour the 
formation of states strong enough to exercise influence, but not to 
command it. In other words, the European nations more and more 
have realized the advantage of a “ balance of power” being maintained 
among them. 

We have now endeavoured to state briefly the conditions under which 
nations find themselves placed, as regards their mutual relations. We 
have seen that in greater or less degree, from many various causes, 
some of them not under man’s control, contention becomes a 
necessity ; and that contention must lead to the pre-eminence of one. 
Let us now apply ourselves to the question, why do some particular 
peoples achieve pre-eminence, while others never appear in the fore- 
ground of victory ? 

Why do some maintain a constant pre-eminence ? Why are others 
as it were, only by flashes, supreme 

We would lay down broadly, that nations attain pre-eminence 
through the possession of certain innate qualities, moral, physical, and. 
intellectual, which have guided them in the formation of their 
institutions, civil and military, and by the cultivation of which 
these institutions have been matured and maintained. 

And particularizing, we should say pre-eminence is attained by a 
nation on account of :— 

1st. Innate vigour of race. 

2nd. Stability of its institutions. 

drd. Moral and intellectual advancement. 

4th. Industricus development of its resources. 

First of all “blood will tell.” There is no disputing that. 
Neither on the other hand, can it be said that blood is everything ; 
for races sprung from the same stock having divided in the course 
of history, show a subsequent marked divergence of characteristics, 
through the different influences to which, in the course of years, they 
are subjected. We need not stay to notice a most remarkable instance 
of the truth of this in the case of the Cimri (the Kimmerioi of 
Herodotus) who conquered Britain; and after inundating Gaul, 
Italy, and Greece, spread themselves over Asia. They settled under 
precisely similar physical conditions, being children of the same blood, 
in Europe and in Asia; while they gave birth to nations, European 
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and Asiatic, diametrically the opposite to each other in all the 
characteristics of humanity. Brt going back to the beginning of 
authentic history, we find races exhibiting even then marked 
differences, some possessing a vigour and vitality which, as in the 
case of the European Cimri, inoculated their descendants more or 
less to a distant posterity: and others again are feeble from the first, 
and seemed destined and only fitted, like many African people, to 
occupy the lower ground. It is impossible to suppose, moreover, 
that the same races, so far are they below the average of mankind in 
both moral and mental apprehension, can, by any lapse of time or 
experience of civilizing intluences whatever, be so improved as to be 
able to compete for pre-eminence in any of the manlier forms of 
human ambition, with the immemorially more vigorous peoples, 
so long as these turn to account their natural gifts. So lone only, 
for few things are more persistently ignored or lost sight of, 
than the fact that superiority in an individual or in a nation can 
never be solely the offspring of inborn virtues, but can only be 
maintained at the expense of forethought and practical effort. And, 
while alluding to this, we would observe how very hasty were some 
of the conclusions arrived at by critics on the events of the great 
war of 1870-71. When confounded by the perpetual and complete 
defeats sustained by the French, criticism assumed that the Latin 
race was worn out, that the German was a being far and away 
superior to his adversary, and that France would never rise again 
to become a worthy rival! How often was that judgment passed! 
Yet when we come to consider all the circumstances dispassionately, 
we shall probably think to be nearer the truth when we say that the one 
nation had, by the exercise of forethought and patient practical effort, 
attained to a very high degree of excellence in its ability to develop 
and utilize its strength: whereas the other, through carelessness 
and ignorance, through the want of exercising a wise and reasonable 
forethought, had fallen very short of its ordinary high standard. 

We shall endeavour presently to give the slightest possible sketch 
of the history of certain great empires; just so much of each as shall 
show us how it came to pass that they fell from their supremacy. We 
shall find that it was not because their pre-eminence had been won 
through a combination of fortuitous circumstances, and was therefore 
liable to be lost by adverse fortune; not because their dominion had 
been acquired through the genius of one or two great men, and that 
great men were not forthcoming at a dangerous crisis, but simply 
because they no longer exhibited the qualities which had before 
secured them success. We should doubtless be wrong in supposing 
that all nations which at various times have acquired ascendency by 
force of arms over all competitors in their day, would have held their 
ground equally well against others, who at a different epoch were 
supreme in their day. It were idle to speculate, for instance, whether 
the Spartan at his best, or the Briton at his best, the Roman or the 
German were the better man; but this may be affirmed, that, as with 
individuals so with nations, some characters and dispositions are not 
capable of enduring the amount of disciplinary traiming necessary to 
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give them supremacy in a severe contest. Yet may they be very fine 
characters too—capable of great things, possibly the greatest in some 
departments of human activity; but not possessed of the stamina to 
prevail over much when tested by the stern ordeal of war. Hence 
what reproach to those peoples, who gifted with qualities which put to 
account would ensure them success, do they allow themselves to fall 
below the mark ! 

Assuredly it is no slight advantage to a people to come of a good 
stock. Many aleader who had he led to battle the troops of his anta- 
gonist would have conquered, and have been set down as a general of 
mark, has fallen out of history, because the fibre of his men was not 
equal to that of the enemy; many a beautiful and gallant army, full of 
fire and devotion, the very pick of what its nation could produce, 
representing that nation in its highest expression of warlike aptitude, 
has failed for no other reason than that worked up to its best, it yet 
could not compass the more solid qualities of its antagonist. 

Nowhere was this more clearly shown than in the fact that the 
French, about in ordinary course equal fighters with Russians, 
Austrians, or Prussians, could by virtue of the genius of Napoleon, be 
improved to that pitch, that under his guidance for years together 
they became far more than a match for either of them; and yet not 
even that consummate soldier could communicate to his best troops the 
qualities which it was essential they should possess in order to be able 
to vanquish British armies on an equal field. The highest expression 
of the capacity of the nation for war was found in the armies of 
Napoleon; but not even his teaching could enable them to reverse 
that judgment of history to which the witnesses Crecy and Agincourt, 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, had long before subscribed; and which 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo were destined to endorse, viz., the 
superior battle-qualities of the British Soldier. ‘ The British soldier, 
says Napier, “‘is the soldier of battle.” 

Let us now look at what we have termed another cause of pre- 
eminence, viz., stability of institutions. And here we would remark 
that when we speak of pre-eminence in war, we do not include within 
that term the temporary success which an occasional outburst of 
enthusiasm in almost any nation may enable it to secure. It may 
show us, indeed, that the nation is not incapable of being wrought up 
to a certain pitch under exceptional auspices; but true greatness is 
shown by the exhibition of superior qualities under adverse as well as 
under favourable circumstances. A commanding genius may open the 
way to fame, and while he lives, may do much even with unpro- 
missing material; but unless there is present, in what we have called 
the moral fibre of a people, the capacity for sustained energy, the 
achievement of permanent pre-eminence is ont of the question. And 
the real test of greatness is the duration of the results of its action. 

Stability in the institutions of a nation contributes directly to its 
success in war, inasmuch as stability is the offspring of order, and of 
well-defined authority, and just laws, and where such exist, the army, 
which is representative of the nation, will certainiy be the depositary 
of discipline and obedience. A lost battle under such conditions will 
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frequently be no more than a lost battle; the foundations are not 
shaken, though some of the outworks may be shattered. It was very 
true and sharp what Francis of Austria said to Napoleon after the 
ruin of Ulm and Austerlitz. ‘Had this happened to you, you could 
‘not return to your capital, whereas I may return to mine in con- 
“‘fidence.”’ In the one case, the institutions of the empire had for long 
been contentedly accepted by a loyal and patriotic people; in the other 
no government existed but what was supported on the point of a 
successful sword. Asno army is worthy the name of such, which 1s not 
held together under strict conditions of organization and discipline, 
so must an army directly suffer, and the bonds ot order be dangerously 
relaxed, when the government is of uncertain authority, and liable to 
sudden and unmeasured changes. 

And this point is closely connected with the next, viz., what have moral 
and intellectual progress got to do with attainment of pre-eminence ? 
We would answer, much or little, according to circumstances. We 
cannot, for instance, attribute the triumph of barbarian hordes 
at various epochs of the world’s history, to any other causes than the 
blind impetus of reckless valour sweeping before it the already 
dissolving elements of a corrupt civilization. And the great con- 
querors we read about, have very seldom been distinguished by the 
morality of the means they used, however considerable the intellectual 
culture of their people or the brilliance of their individual genius. 
But in the long run, the history of all nations shows that there is an 
inseparable connection between the morals of a people and_ their 
national prosperity. If we look at the earlier times of Rome, 
the life of the people was characterized by a virtuous and rigid severity 
of conduct ; by temperance, frugality, and probity. Only by intellectual 
cultivation, could Romans rise to the high offices and dignities of state. 
A virtuous simplicity of manners, the training of all the youth to the 
use of arms and to athletic exercises, and a rigour of military 
discipline, paved the way for the triumph of the Roman arms, and 
secured them their prodigious conquests. To come to modern 
times, there can be no question but the moral and _ intellectual 
progress of a people are the surest guarantees for the preservation of 
its liberties and independence; and we shall see when we come 
later on to consider the wars which have been waged nearer our 
own times, how large a part the education of a nation has to say 
not only to its political but also to its military success. And under the 
head of moral progress, we have a vast advantage over the peoples 
of antiquity in that Christianity has given us something real and 
tangible on which to build our morality; and while the early 
and austere manners of Rome tended to educate the people in the 
stoical school of philosophy, and the later and corrupt to allure 
towards the more genial doctrines of Epicurus, modern life is given 
a revelation on which morals may be formed, and by which they can, 
through exertion in the path of duty, be improved and maintained. 
But there is this in common to the ancient and to the modern world, 
that patriotism, virtue, and courage are ever the way to national honour. 
The truth is, the moral spirit of every people is the mainspring of its 
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action, its energizing principle, and the only ultimate foundation 
of national greatness. If we turn over the pages of ancient and 
modern times, we find that it influences men, inspiring them with 
ardour and confidence, or damping their faith in their cause and in 
themselves, whether they are armed with bows and arrows, or with 
the scientific weapons of to-day. Moral qualities are the possession of 
no particular age or people exclusively, though their cultivation 
is the result of their own action or neglect. 

We will now notice, but briefly, as we shall have to return to the 
point later on, that part of our subject having reference to the 
military institutions of states, their warlike spirit, and morale of 
their armies, matters necessarily of supreme importance in connection 
with the question, “ how nations attain pre-eminence in war.”’ 

‘“‘Gne of the most essential points of the military policy of a state,” 
“ says Jomini, ‘is the nature of its military institutions.” We find 
nearly the same principles have presided at the formation of military 
institutions among civilized people of all times who have been 
successful in war. We even find a definite recruiting system whereby 
armies are regularly replenished so far back as the days of the 
Assyrian empire. We know that the organization of the component 
parts of her forces was most carefully worked out in the conquering 
days of Rome. In Sparta, the whole youth was trained to the use 
of arms, and to go through every exercise which soldiers would 
have to practise in warfare. Certain essential conditions go to the 
making of any army worthy of the name; such as the regular system 
of recruiting; a definite organization; a due supply of reserves; 
intelligent instruction of officers and men in their military duties and 
exercises; a strict but not humiliating discipline; a fair system of 
rewards; perfecting of armament, &c. We shall see as we proceed, 
how bound up with the success they obtained, was the attention and 
intelligence given to these matters by the conquering powers of 
former days; and we shall recognize that even more than this is 
necessary in modern warfare, when the development of the art is ever 
producing some fresh problem for solution. 

But the adoption by a government of the best regulations for the 
organization of an army would be vain if it did not at the same time 
keep alive and cultivate a military spirit in its citizens. It was to the 
union of civic virtues and military spirit fostered by their institutions, 
that the Romans were indebted for their grandeur. And thouch it is 
true that industry, commercial aptitude, and the labour of the soil 
are the direct contributors to the prosperity of a nation, yet is it 
impossible that prosperity: shall be permanent, unless the manly and 
heroic virtues find the first place in the institutions of a government, 
and in the hearts of the people. That was a noble law, which in the 
early days of Rome, required a previous military service of ten years 
in any aspirant for public employ. It was deemed necessary that the 
military spirit should be encouraged among the people, by investing 
the army with public consideration, and making its efficiency manifest 
and its discipline and obedience conspicuous for example, and it was 
, equally requisite that the same spirit should be encouraged in the 
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army itself. We take it that the cultivation of a military, or shall we 
say patriotic, spirit in those who serve, means besides competing for 
reward, the simple faithful attention to duties in the public service as 
being duties—the conviction that constancy in adverse circumstances, 
is yet more admirable than even a noble enthusiasm or valorous 
enterprize in advancing on danger, and such a spirit in those who 
govern, is interpreted by the honouring and promoting legitimate 
merit; stimulating to honourable competition im intellectual and 
physical exercises; disgracing all that is mean and cowardly; and 
promoting the cause of temperance, truth, and order. 

We will endeavour now to exhibit, as succinctly as possible, a sketch 
of the history of two or three empires which rose to pre-eminence in 
the world of antiquity—giving a mere outline so far as to enable us 
to understand what causes contributed to their rise to power, and 
what operated to their decline and extinction. For it would be 
quite beside the mark did we only inquire what conquests were made 
by which peoples, what was the number of their armies and their 
organization, who were their great leaders, and what they did. No 
inquiry would be complete if we did not know something of the 
institutions, manners, progress in the arts, and state of civilization 
generally. There have existed peoples, distinguished by the wisdom 
of their government, the justice of their laws, the sociability of their 
manners, and devotion to the arts and sciences, who have never 
occupied a high place as a warlike and conquering race; yet speaking 
generally, it would seem to be incontestable that, where a civilization 
is still hardy, aud morals and manners are not as yet debased and 
corrupted, aptitude for war will be found on the side of intelligence 
and prosperity, and a loyal patriotism will be discovered where there 
exist institutions and liberties worthy to be defended. 

rom the earliest times of authentic history, we find the necessity 
acknowledged for the existence of armies, and the desirability of 
giving them consistency, and making them amenable to order by some 
kind of organization. Organization took almost necessarily the simple 
form of distribution of bodies of men, according to the way they were 
armed, in certain definite numbers, having responsible chiefs, with 
others of higher rank to control the whdle. We know from the 
sacred writings, that the Jewish armies had their regularly constituted 
units of command, and that the troops were exercised in arms and 
maneuvre. But the period of the rise of the Hebrew monarchy 
synchronises with that of the decline of a mighty empire. What we 
may almost call the “invention” of deciphering languages written in 
unknown characters, has brought lately to our knowledge much that 
had not accurately been ascertained before, concerning the history of 
Assyria. It is instructive to consider of this vast empire, given to the 
intelligent pursuit of all the arts of peace, while formidable to far and 
near through the proficiency of its armies ; and that empire disappear- 
ing after awhile, and so utterly, that its very alphabet has to be 
recoined ! 

We know for certain that in the days of its supremacy, a high state 
of civilization reigned in the empire of “ that great king, the king of 
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“ Assyria.”’ ‘The monarchs were absolute sovereigns who had the 
departments of state duly officered, and the provinces regularly 
administered. The people practised trades in high perfection; there 
were manufactures of iron, copper, and bronze. They had written 
tables of law ; paid regular taxes ; and used to hold something nearly 
approaching our census, and which gave a general account of the 
population of the empire, a list of the products of the various districts, 
and a list of landowners with their property. There were writers on 
natural history and astronomy; they were versed in mathematics 
and arithmetic, including square and cube root; they had grammars 
and lexicons, which made the Chaldean and Babylonian tongues 
intelligible to them. Their kings erected magnificent public editices ; 
built bridges; constructed canals; and excavated tunnels. 

What we said before as to the geographical opportunities enjoyed by 
some peoples, applies here. Assyria occupied the centre of a vast 
expanse of rich flat soil capable of supporting an enormous population. 
No mountain chains nor formidable streams separated one part of the 
country from another. The power and magnificence of the kings 
overawed the people who had no means or thought of resisting the 
royal will. The broad flat plains gave the surrounding races, broken 
up into small nations, little chance of resistance when once the central 
power had a will to expand and acquire fresh territory. When the 
dominion of Assyria had been asserted over these, and the kingdom 
touched the borders of other great and rising powers, more serious con- 
flicts awaited it. But the Assyrians, while cultivating arts and letters 
and engaging in trades, had not neglected their military institutions. 
They had a regular army which was composed of contingents that each 
provincial Government had annually to furnish, numbering usually 
about 4,000 men. These contingents were marched cither to assemble 
at the capital, or at a given point of departure if any expedition were 
intended. They not only had armies regularly constituted, with 
officers of various grades holding larger and lesser commands, but 
they recognised that war is an art requiring to be learned like other 
arts. We have not, unfortunately, many reliable data on which to 
construct a theory of their method of making war in detail; but we 
know they could extemporise military bridges; that on one occasion, 
at least, they passed the whole of their army over the Euphrates on 
inflated skins ; and that they were in the habit of making long night- 
marches with a view to fall unexpectedly on their enemy at dawn. 
Then they waged successful war, not only against barbarian tribes 
but with considerable powers, such as Armenia and Elam, Egypt and 
Syria. Later on, when the abuses of unrestrained despotism paved 
the way, through the creation of civil dissensions, for the decline of 
their power, and continued success had blunted the edge of their 
military appetite, the Assyrians succumbed to those very states which 
before they had victoriously encountered, and the typographical 
facilities for conquest, of which they had made such good use, were 
now turned against them into an easy occasion for their ruin. 

It is interesting to observe, at this early stage of the world’s history, 
civilization and military prowess going hand in hand; and instructive 
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to note that the contests of a great people with formidable enemies, 
serve, so long as they are true to themselves, to call forth their best 
energies; but when once the seeds of internal corruption and dis- 
sension begin to bear their legitimate fruit, it requires but a slight 
shock from without, and the whole fabric of power crumbles into ruin. 

We will next briefly notice the monarchy of Persia, which offers 
many points of resemblance with that of Assyria, but whose history is 
more interesting, inasmuch as it was brought into frequent collision 
with the states of Greece; and thereby we obtain vivid illustrations 
of the comparative capacity for war of the Asiatic and the European. 

Persia, from being a small province, was united by Cyrus with the 
independent tribes of Media under one sceptre; and that monarch 
founded a vast Persian dominion on the ruins of those of Lydia, 
Egypt, and Babylon, whom he successively subdued. The new 
empire exhibited, as had Assyria before it, a high degree of civili- 
zation. Under the king, whose authority was, as among all Asiatic 
peoples, absolute, were satraps or governors of provinces, each of 
whom was made personally accountable for the conduct of every 
detail of his government to the sovereign. It was the office of the 
latter to visit each province periodically to ascertain for himself how 
the state machine was working. He came to see that the laws were 
administered justly; that abuses were corrected, and to give an 
impulse to trade, the study of the arts, and the practice of agriculture. 
The state possessed a religion in which are to be found many sublime 
truths and excellent principles of morality. Parents were constrained 
to give the utmost attention to the training of their children; the 
state, moreover, providing for their moral education. The entire 
youth of the country were trained to the use of arms systematically. 
and to athletic exercises. The people were distinguished by their 
temperance and the virtuous simplicity of their manners. 

In such a state as this was it probable the armed force would be 
behind its brethren in civil life? History tells us, on the contrary, 
that the early Persians were renowned for their intrepidity in war. 
When, later on, occurred their great contests with the Greeks, 
they had grown corrupted and effeminate from the acquisition of vast 
wealth and the general prevalence of luxury. Even then, they were 
often more than a match for any but the best among the Greeks, such 
as the Spartans or the Athenians. We read that not long before 
Marathon, “the Greeks of Ionia had never seen such a terrible enemy 
‘as the Persians who now attacked them. In the Lydian wars they 
“had seen a fine cavalry, but the Persians had new troops and _con- 

trivances of every kind. Their archers shot the defenders of the 
“walls. They brought up machines for regular sieges; they sur- 
“ rounded the towns with trenches; they built up mounds against the 
* walls, or threw the wails down by undermining them.” It is true 
these were only Ionian Greeks, and we find that when the Asiatic came 
into contact with the Kuropean proper, the latter as usual prevailed. 
We should observe, however, that when the Persians and Greeks met, 
the character of the former had already undergone a great change. 
The weakness or indolence of the central power had allowed of: he 
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satraps taking more and more into their own hand, and luxury and 
effeminacy following on the acquisition of vast wealth, a general 
deterioration of manners and character ensued. 

Ill fitted were her armies then to meet the Athenians, just then proud 
of their new liberties, and the Spartans, a nation of warriors! In vain 
did the Persians bring numbers into the field to supply the place of 
valour; they were for all their multitudes no equal match for heroism 
guided by military skill. And we may notice in passing that when 
courage is wanting to an army, military skill is generally absent also: 
tor where courage is not, the sense of duty and honour must have 
departed, and the exercise and study of the profession of arms having 
been neglected, even had a leader great talents, yet would he look in 
vain for. intelligent support among his subordinates. 

Persia, after. her defeats in Greece, still remained a great Asiatic 
power, and finding she could keep the Greeks dis-united by her gold 
more easily than she could conquer them by her arms, she succeeded 
in setting Greek against Greek for a long series of years, until the 
Macedonian Alexander brought them together to ruin her. 

The Greeks saved Europe from being conquered and overrun by 
Asiatics. No race ever did so many different thing so well as the Greeks. 
As poets, historians, philosophers, artists, soldiers, they were supreme. 
Greece produced some of the best commanders army ever followed, and 
the generalship of the chiefs was seconded by the intrepidity and 
endurance of the rank and file. 

Had Greece been a single state, or had the several states invariably 
united against a common foe, Rome would have found a terrible 
obstacle to her own preponderance, and, as Jomini says, “ perhaps 
‘“* Rome would have failed before her.” But admirably as Greece was 
situated geographically for maintaining the dominion of the seas, and 
for imposing her predominance on all sides, the topography of the 
country was exactly calculated to foster a spirit of independence and 
jealousy between the states, separated as they were by difficult ranges 
of mountains which everywhere intersect the peninsula. So we find 
each little district setting up a government of its own, and bent on 
preserving its own autonomy. How vast is the effect of peculiarity of 
configuration of the natural features of a country, upon the ulterior 
life and ulterior destiny of a people! We had just been speaking of 
the broad rich plains through which flow such rivers as Euphrates and 
Tigris, and where kings could be absolute and magnificent, and 
exercise a vast sway; and of Egypt again watered by the Nile, which 
can be sailed up by the wind, and down which the current drops the 
traffic, and no obstacle to communication existing throughout the land ; 
from earliest times, Egypt was a single country under an absolute ruler. 
But there is no one large flat tract in all Greece, so each district had 
its government, of whatever form. The consequence of so many 
separate autonomies was division, and all through Grecian history 
there was the same cause at work ruining the power of Greece, namely, 
the incapacity of the several states for acting together. It is not 
necessary to our purpose, and we should not have space to enter into a 
narrative of how each petty nar” grew to greater or less degree of 
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renown. It will suffice to take the instances of Sparta and Athens, 
the two leading Grecian states, and afterwards of Macedonia. Both 
Spartans and Athenians sent to battle, on occasion, armies as brave, 
with chiefs as able, as any of which history makes mention. Yet were 
their manners and characters essentially different. At Athens the arts 
were in highest esteem; the Lacedemonians, on the other hand, 
despised the arts, with all who cultivated them. 

At Athens the people aimed at refinement of manner, and sought 
enjoyment in a life of ease. 

Sparta was a hugh barrack, where luxury was unknown, where 
frugality was the stern rule. The people were an army on duty. 
The principle of Lycurgus was, “ Luxury is the bane of Society,” and 
his institutions had no other end than to form a nation of soldiers. 
This tended to make the whole life of the Spartans a preparation for 
war. At the age of seven, boys were taken from home and trained by 
government officers to gymnastics and the use of arms, and to go 
through every exercise a soldier would have to do in case of war. 

They learned to bear hardships without complaining ; were kept short 
of food to encourage them to hunt; were drilled every day; messed 
together; slept in barracks; and were not allowed to live with their 
wives and young children at home. 

No Spartan was allowed to trade; they left agriculture to their 
helots; and so had nothing to do but hunt and practise the use of 
arms. One reason for this excessive devotion to the military pro- 
fession was the necessity they recognized of being always prepared, not 
only to contest with Athens the leadership of Greece, but to preserve 
their rule among the helots, whom they had turned into slaves from 
being a free people, when they conquered the country and established 
their kingdom. While the Spartan government was acquiring 
solidity, Athens had been a prey to civil dissensions. Every description 
of form of government was tried in vain, till danger from without 
united the citizens in upholding their common liberties against the 
Thebans and Chalcidians, whom they vanquished in two brilliant vic- 
tories. This occurring soon after the government of Athens had hecome 
a democracy from having been a timocracy, the spirit of the citizens 
rose high; they began to concern themselves more with the govern- 
ment of the state, and to take a patriotic interest therein. It was high 
time, for war with Persia was soon to come. 

The battle of Marathon, sB.c. 480, was a singular instance of 
splendid courage. Barely ten thousand Athenian soldiers stood up to 
fight the hosts of Persia, which had not only conquered Babylon, but 
had scattered the armies of the Ionian Greeks. With rare sagacity 
the Athenian Miltiades had estimated accurately the power of Persian 
fighting, and judged that Athenians would succeed where Ionians failed; 
and did not hesitate to stand up against a foe ten times more numerous. 
Then the army which no Greeks had ever resisted with success, went 
down that day before the intrepid soldiery of Athens. It was not 
long before the power and valour of Greece was put to a yet severer 
test when the stupendous host of Xerxes poured down like a flood 
upon Attica. Then was it the turn also of Lacedemon to show of 
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what quality were her warriors; and the story of Thermopyl# is a 
romance of real war for all time. Never in the long battle-roll of the 
histories of all countries, was there a worthier episode than that com- 
memorated on the monument set up there to the honour of Leonidas 
and his three hundred, “ Go, ‘ stranger,’ tell it at Lacedeemon, that we 
“died here in obedience to her laws.” 

In the succeeding battle of Plate, 300,000 Persians were totally 
defeated by the combined Spartan and Athenian armies. Thus the 
Persians who had conquered so great an empire, were utterly beaten by 
a small part of Greece. Much is of course due to the bad leadership 
of the Persian commanders, and to the want of character in their 
troops. Nevertheless no people could display greater courage and 
resolution than did the Athenians throughout the Persian war ; and the 
Spartans were their worthy compeers. 

At this time the national character of the Greeks was at its highest 
elevation. Common danger had annihilated all petty jealousies for the 
time, and given them as a nation union. 

But with the cessation of the danger, with the necessity apparently 
gone for that union which is strength, those jealousies returned, which 
were the precursors of ruin. 

During some years, however, the wisdom of a great statesman, 
Pericles, maintained Athens in the position of one of the two leading 
states of Greece. He devoted himself to the education and improve- 
ment of the people; he gave to them that love of knowledge, poetry, 
and art, which remained to them when their military greatness had 
departed. And recognizing that after all, Athens, a great commercial 
power, depended more for its importance on preserving the dominion of 
the sea than on its being able to contend on equal terms by land with 
its rivals, he counselled that the city itself being secured by its forti- 
fications from attack, Athens should develope its marine rather than its 
land forces. 

Sparta presented a curious contrast; while Pericles was adorning 
Athens, Sparta remained still a rude town of barracks. While 
the life of the Athenians was full of variety and quickness, and 
enterprise had become part of their nature, their rivals kept to 
their rough military life ; neglected education, and still thought of 
nothing but making themselves steady soldiers. Some twenty years 
after peace had been made with Persia, the great contest arose between 
democratic Athens and oligarchic Sparta, called the Peloponnesian 
war, which lasted twenty-seven years, and is immortalized in the noble 
narrative of Thucydides. This long and desperate war ended in the 
ruin of Athens as a leading power. 

It was fought with great resolution and varying success, till the 
destruction of the gigantic and most ill-judged Athenian expedition to 
Syracuse, which, had it been directed to the conquest of Sparta, could 
scarcely have failed to have terminated the war in favour of Athens, 
brought in its train the complete subjugation of that country to 
Lacedeemon. 

But success brought eventual ruin to Sparta also. The introduction 
of wealth changed the character of the people; the simplicity of her 
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ancient manners gave way to ostentatious display of wealth, to 
contempt and oppression of the poor. And as Athens seemed to have 
lost all her old ambition, and the pleasures of luxury were entirely 
supplanting the old heroic virtues; and as her great men now were 
not soldiers, or philosophers, or statsemen, but sculptors, comedians, 
or musicians, Greece was in an abject situation when Philip of Macedon 
conceived the project of bringing all the country under his dominion. 

It would be interesting to notice briefly the wonderful military 
exploit performed by a body of Greeks, shortly before Philip appeared 
on the scene, and known by the name of “the retreat of the ten 
“ thousand.”. It has been excellently narrated quite lately by Major 
General Vaughan, C.B., and is published in the Journal of the 
Institution. 

The retreat may be briefly described as the march of a body of ten 
thousand men excellently drilled, armed and commanded, over a 
distance of no less than eighteen hundred miles, during which they 
were exposed to aclimate of great severity; had to traverse broad 
rivers in the face of the enemy, were exposed to the constant attack 
of hordes of cavalry in the plains, and were compelled to stay to fight 
with a succession of warlike and formidable tribes, occupying difficult 
mountain districts. Yet after a march taking eight months to 
accomplish, the Greeks eventually reached the shores of the Black Sea, 
with diminished numbers it is true, but in unbroken order, and with 
their discipline and military efficiency unimpaired. Their tactics and 
readiness to adopt the most desirable formations argues, especially 
when we consider the art of war had not received much development, 
great quickness of apprehension, as well as coolness in execution ; also 
infinite ability and resource on the part of the leaders. We cannot 
sufficiently admire the way they adapted their tactics to circumstances. 
For instance, “‘ when it was desired to make an imposing display of the 
“ troops, as on the occasion of a review before the Cilician Queen 
“ * described by Xenophon,’ the Greeks were drawn up in a four deep 
“line. At the battle of Cunaxa,a similar or certainly not more 
“ solid formation was adopted ; the Greek commanders having doubt- 
“less accurately gauged the character of the troops opposed to them. 
‘“* Later on, when the attacks of a numerous cavalry and light troops 
‘in an open country had to be provided against, a hollow square with 
“advanced and rear guard was the formation adopted. And this 
“again was quickly modified as soon as its imconvenience was 
experienced. When the progress of the retreat took the ten 
“thousand into a mountainous country, they seem chiefly to have 
fought in small independent parties or companies, and in the last 
‘‘ serious engagement before they reached the sea, they adopted with 
great success what was clearly a line of company columns.” 

And the spirit in which they undertook the march, how thorough ! 
First of all they agree there shall be no surrender; then all super- 
fluous baggage and carriage shall be destroyed; the army shall first 
see to its commissariat; the general idea of the march is a hollow 
square, baggage and followers in the centre, preceded and followed by 
suitable advanced and rear guards. 
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We will quote one passage of Xenophon, as giving another illustra- 
tion of their appreciation of adapting their tactics to the occasion. 
When it was proposed that the ascent of a lofty mountain ridge, 
occupied in great strength, should be made in line, Xenophon objected 
to this formation, saying, ‘“‘A line will probably fall into speedy 
‘* disorder, if only from the rugged nature of the ground, and besides 
“this disadvantage, unless it is formed of considerable depth, it is 
‘* liable to be broken perhaps in several places at once, by any resolute 
‘‘ onset of the enemy ; and, if to meet this possibility, greater depth be 
‘“* given to the line, our front will be so narrowed that our flanks will 
“‘ be overlapped by the enemy. I therefore propose that we advance 
‘‘in a line of company columns, at such distance from each other, as 
‘to present a front equal to the enemy’s. In this formation, each 
‘“* company whilst preserving the general direction, will be able to 
“‘ choose its own path up the mountain, and if any one company should 
‘‘ be hard pressed, it will receive ready support from those on its right 
“and left, and if even a single company is able to reach the top, we 
““may be sure the enemy will no longer be able to hold their 
“ ground.” 

Xenophon’s plan was adopted, and was crowned with success. 

How would the course of after history have been turned had all 
Greeks been true to themselves as these courageous men? Had they 
only united against the common foe when Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander of Macedon came, and when the Roman legions came, as 
they had united in their better days to thrust from them Asiatic 
domination, would they, could they have brought on themselves 
humiliation and national extinction ? 

But history shows us that there comes a time in the lives of nations, 
when having allowed themselves to sheath their swords, to esteem 
patriotism a burden and virtue an inconvenient restraint, they will 
be quick to recognize in an evil day the want of such, but are unable 
somehow to recover what they threw away. We must look doubtless 
upon the heroes of the retreat as an exceptional body of men 
placed in exceptional circumstances ; but had the spirit of these men 
animated Athenians, or Spartans, or Thebans, would they not have 
sent forth their heroes to close the gates of Greece against the invading 
Macedonian ? 

King Philip of Macedon, a state half Greek, half Illyrian by origin, 
containing a robust and patriotic people, began by establishing a regular 
army. He was possessed of remarkable ability, and had been taught 
by the great Theban Epaminondas how to construct an efficient army, 
and also how to make the best use of it. When Philip threatened to 
turn upon Athens, the eloquence of Demosthenes was wasted in vain 
attempts to stir up his countrymen to resist the coming danger. 
Alas! Athens, how fallen from her honour and high courage! 
Mercenaries were hired to take the place of soldiers. Those who 
should have been in the field were occupied in attending shows and 
spectacles ; and the first philippic of Demosthenes fell on ears that 
were dull of hearing! But Philip drew nearer and nearer, beating in 
detail each separate opponent, until at last Athens, in wild alarm 
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rushing into the field, her last vestige of independence was stamped 
out on the fatal day of Cheronea ! 

Philip was now appointed by all the states of Greece their 
commander for a general war he was projecting against Persia. But 
dying just at this time, it was reserved for his son, one of those 
great conquerors who flash across the world like meteors which seem to 
return again centuries after in another garb on another scene, to bring 
together an army which, though not numerous, was by far the 


strongest force the world had ever seen. The great feature of the ~ 


Macedonian army was the phalanx ; the form of the phalanx was a great 
tactical advance in that day. The ordinary Greek spearman had no 
chance when pitted against it, for they would have to break through 
three rows of spear points before their own short spears could reach 
the front line. It was admirably calculated for combats on open 
ground, though we shall see further on that Roman tactics devised 
@ way of overcoming it. The Macedonian army was carefully 
organized. Native Macedonians composed the phalanx which 
Alexander used as his grand reserve to strike the final blow. .Then 
there was the guard, armed with spear and shield, also composed of 
native Macedonians. The cavalry was divided into heavy and light; 
the heavy carried much armour, and was employed for the shock of 
battle ; the other had light armour and carried lances, being used for 
reconnaissance, scouring the country, and pursuing beaten troops. 
The king was attended by a band of young Macedonian nobles, and 
promotions were made from this body of pages into the staff, out of 
which the king selected his generals and superior officers. Besides 
these he employed regiments of Greeks, both infantry and cavalry, 
as well as regiments of irregulars, armed with bows and javelins. 
In addition there was a regular division of the army told off for 
working machines, for hurling stones both in sieges and battles. 
Before Alexander these had only been used to batter walls, but he 
employed them with effect in battles; and history tells us later 
on of a battle being actually decided by this ancient artillery. Thus 
the Macedonian army, though not over forty thousand strong, 
comprised troops and appliances for every kind of service. In its 
spirit it was quite unlike the army of a Greek state. In these latter 
the soldiers were the citizens themselves who, the war over, re- 
turned to their ordinary avocations; the generals also were citizens. 
But Alexander was a fighting King, living in the midst of his 
army, and the generals had earned their promotions from the lower 
grades. Thus led and officered, the Macedonian army was capable 
of performing wonders of bravery and endurance; and, directed 
by the intrepid genius of its chief, would probably without difficulty 
have conquered the world in arms. It is true the enemies of 
Alexander were chiefly Asiatics, so that his winning pitched battles 
was not enough of itself to prove him a great commander, but the 
readiness in which his troops were always found; the astonishing 
marches which he caused them to make; the certainty with which 
he carried out his plans, and the boundless confidence his troops placed 
in him, proved him to have been an extraordinary leader. 
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After Alexander’s death, his empire fell to pieces, and the usual 
disunion and discord in the states of Greece breaking out afresh, with 
increased intensity, gave them over an easy prey, no long time 
afterwards to the conquering armies of Rome. 

A few scattered villages about the base of a hill called Palatine, 
were united under the cognomen—Rome. We can only conjecture 
as to what race lived there. But in the development of the progress 
of these people from obscurity to universal dominion, from the owner- 
ship of a few huts, to the government of the known world, we 
recognise qualities which have never been surpassed. 

We have not space to follow in the order of history, even in brief, 
the rise, the reign, and the fall of this mighty people. Their early 
history is involved in doubt. We know, however, that in the first 
days of their existence as a people, they always let their love of enter- 
prise go hand-in-hand with prudence and policy. They must have 
been at any rate of sturdier stuff than their neighbours, for it is 
certain they were nearly always involved in war; and from the way 
their village grew to a city, and the city to a territory, they must 
have usually come off victors. Policy induced them to increase the 
population of their little state by naturalising instead of enslaving 
their conquered foes. Thus their strength was superior to their enter- 
prise ; and they laid a solid foundation before again extending their 
arms. 

Rome of the kings in time disappeared; and we come to Rome of 
the consuls, during whose tenure of power immense advances were 
made in the reform of government and the establishing of fixed laws. 
The taking of Veii, the proud rival of Rome, and its equal in popula- 
tion, marks the period when the art of war became improved among 
them. They began to see that instead of only having soldiers, with 
occasional occupation as such in war time, it was desirable to make 
soldiering a profession. And from this circumstance they soon 
became an over-match for their neighbours. Except among enthu- 
siasts it has always been matter of logic that raw undisciplined levies 
with all the good will in the world, can never be a substitute for 
trained troops in cases of emergency. 

From victory to victory, the Romans, growing as they conquered, 
advanced till 480 years after her capital was founded, when she had 
become mistress of all Italy ; the last struggle before that took place 
being with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, a remarkable general, who landing 
in Italy with a trained force, and with elephants, which were new to 
the Romans, after a first success was compelled to retire from the field. 
We notice thus the Romans still progressing in the art of war, for 
Pyrrhus came with a new mode of warfare, and was accustomed to 
success ; but they learned after a first repulse to make his mode of 
wartare recoil on himself. 

A few years after the defeat of Pyrrhus, the struggle with Carthage 
supervened. This state, one of the most splendid in the universe, 
having dominion over three hundred cities on the Mediterranean, 
depended for its wealth on its commerce, and on hired mercenaries for 
the defence of both. The first Punic war was in its inception marked 
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by disaster to the Romans; but, as they only looked upon repulse as a 
further incentive to action, the war terminated in their being able to 
dictate a peace. The second Punic war brought the country to the 
very brink of rnin. A supreme genius for war had arisen in the ranks 
of Carthage, and he too saw the advantage which organization and 
discipline confer ; and when, after many defeats, the whole might of 
Rome went down before Hannibal at Cannes, it seemed for a moment 
that her dominion must be at an end. Notso! for the spirit which 
animated Leonidas and his three hundred at Thermopyle, ruled at 
Rome likewise. A general arose on the Roman side, who by his 
Fabian prudence achieved what the valour of others had failed to 
accomplish. And following him another great commander was 
born—as is so often seen—of the crisis; and when Scipio with an 
army carefully trained and excellently led, triumphed at Zama, and 
Carthage lay in the dust, there seemed to be no power capable of 
placing a bar to the universal spread of Roman dominion. 

An expiring effort made by Carthage later on, and termed the third 
Punic war, ended in its utter annihilation; and the same year 
witnessed the entire reduction of Greece under the power of Rome. 

Before the intercourse with Greece, which took place after the 
Punic wars, the Roman people was utterly rude and illiterate. In the 
earlier periods of the republic, they had little leisure to bestow on the 
cultivation of literature, or of the sciences, or of philosophy. It was 
not till the end of the sixth century from the building of the city, that 
philosophy made its first appearance at Rome. When a few learned 
Acheans, banished from their country, had settled in various parts of 
Italy, and applied themselves to diffusing a taste for studies hitherto 
unknown to the Romans, the elder citizens regarded these pursuits 
with an unfavourable eye. Jealous of the introduction of foreign 
manners with foreign studies, the Senate banished the Greek 
philosophers from Rome. While the manners of the Romans had yet 
a tincture of ancient severity, the stoical system prevailed, and the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus was unknown. It was introduced with luxury, and 
kept pace in its advancement with the corruption of manners. Cineas 
having discoursed on the tenets of Epicurus at the table of Pyrrhus, 
Fabricius exclaimed, “‘ May the enemies of Rome ever entertain such 
‘‘ principles.” Yet these principles were in a short time from that 
period but too current among her own citizens. The manners of the 
Romans in the early ages of the republic were so different from those 
of the latter time, that one should be led to suppose some very extra- 
ordinary causes to have co-operated to produce so remarkable a 
change; yet the transition is easy to be accounted for. A spirit of 
temperance and frugality is the characteristic of every infant estab- 
lishment. A virtuous simplicity of manners and a rigour of military 
discipline paved the way for the extension of the Roman arms, and for 
their prodigious conquests ; these conquests introduced wealth, luxury, 
and corruption. 

In the early times, the Patricians, when in the country, forgot the 
distinction of ranks and laboured in the cultivation of their fields like 
the meanest Plebeians. The town was visited only every ninth or 
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market-day. In those times of virtuous simplicity, says Sallust, 
““ Domi militiceque boni mores colebantur. Duabus artibus audacia in 
** bello ubi pa evenerat equitate seque remque publicam curabant.” But 
when, in consequence of this very discipline and these manners, the 
Romans had extended their dominions, they imported with the wealth 
of the conquered nations their tastes, their manners, and their vices. 
In the end of the Republic, pleasure and amusement were the darling 


“ce 


objects of all ranks of the citizens; they sought no more than 
** et circenses.”’ 

We alluded just now to the final extinction of Carthage as the 
result of the third Punic war. So far, the virtues and qualities which, 
however mixed with indefensible ambition and thirst for aggrandise- 
ment at whatever cost, had lifted a little group of uncultivated people 
from the dust to occupy a lofty seat of government, had not sensibly 
deteriorated. So long as other gladiators descended into the arena the 
Romans were ever sharpening their swords; but in the absence of 
danger the taste began to spread for the rewards victory had secured 
them. With acquaintance with foreign manners and lax customs, the 
taste for wealth and luxury set in. The national character of the 
Romans seems to have undergone its:most remarkable change for the 
worse from the time of the destruction of their rival, Carthage. 
Sallust assigns the canse, “ Ante Carthaginem deletam,—metus hostilis 
“* in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubiilla formido mentibus decessit, 
** scilicet ea quee secunde res amant, lascivia atque superbia invasere.” 

The first fruits of such were soon borne in civil dissensions, which 
culminated in the strife of rivals for the dictatorship, until Julius 
Cesar established his own supremacy. Then, as narrated inimitably 
by himself, came the brilliant wars in which he commanded against 
Germans, Gauls and Britons, and where the unquenchable valour of 
the most perserving and tenacious patriotism, and occasionally no 
mean skill and cunning failed to avert, if they sometimes retarded 
their inevitable defeat. For the Roman armies were now not only 
directed by consummate generalship, but their discipline, organization, 
and drill were of a high order. 

From the prodigious success which attended their arms, and that 
dominion they acquired over the greatest part of the known world, 
it seems a natural inference that they must have carried the military 
art to a higher degree of perfection than any other of the contemporary 
nations. Vegetius expressly assigns their extensive conquests to that 
cause alone. It is the discipline of an army that makes the multitude 
act as one man. It likewise increases the courage of troops, for each 
individual confides in the steady coédperation of his fellow. From the 
constant practice of athletic exercises, the Romans were inured from 
infancy to hardness and fatigue, and bred to that species of life which 
a soldier leads, in the most active campaign, in the field. 

The levies were made annually by the tribes, called out and divided 
into their respective number of centuries, each century presenting by 
rotation as many soldiers as there were legions intended to be raised, 
and the tribunes of the several legions taking their turn by rotation 
in the selection of the men presented by the centuries. The number 
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of soldiers ina legion was various ; at different periods from three to ten 
and eleven thousand. Among the ancient nations there were usually 
but two different arrangement of troops in order of battle, the one the 
“ phalanx ” or close arrangement in parallelogram, intersected only by 
great divisions, a disposition commonly used by the Greeks ; the other 
the “quincune”’ or chequer, consisting of small companies disposed 
in three straight lines, with alternate spaces between them equal to the 
space occupied by each company. In the first line were the “‘ hastati,” 
in the second the “principes,’”’ both these armed with the heavy 
javelin, sword and buckler; in the third the “‘triarii,” with long 
spear. On the flanks of the first line were the cavalry; in front 
ot the line were the light-armed troops who skirmished in front of the 
main body. The advantages of this arrangement were that the line 
of battle could be three times formed with fresh troops, and that it 
was more fitted than any other for rapid changes of movement. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, the “ quincune” went into disuse 
towards the end of the Republic; and from that time various arrange- 
ments of the legion were used according to circumstances. The tactics 
of the Romans attained their greatest excellence during the Punic 
wars. Hannibal was a great master of the art of manoeuvring troops, 
and the Romans profited by the experience of his ability. The battle 
of Canne, as described by Polybius, affords signal evidence of the 
great talents of the Carthaginian general. The art of entrenchment 
was carried to great perfection by the Romans, particularly by Julius 
Cesar. In the times of the Empire, the Romans maintained their 
distant conquests, not only by their armies, but by their fleets, which 
were moored in the large rivers and bays, and generally preserved a 
fixed station, as did the legions. 

After the death of Augustus, there occurs an ugly list of emperors, 
with only here and there a bright exception among them. Though 
some maintained, and even increased for a while, if possible, the 
prestige of the Roman arms, yet as years went on, and in proportion 
as weakness in the central authority paralysed the extremities, where 
the boundaries of the empire had constantly to be defended by the 
sword against fresh incursions of barbarians, the more distant armies 
frequently mutinied, and disastrous civil wars, to the profit of 
neighbouring peoples, arose. When, moreover, the timid policy of 
Constantine, in wishing to take from his own soldiers the power of 
rebellion, prompted him to intermix with his own troops large 
numbers of Scythians, Goths and Germans, the body of the army 
seemed to lose what esprit de corps remained to it. For awhile the 
vigorous exercise of despotic authority sufficed to maintain an 
appearance of order in the vast mass of heterogeneous parts; but 
the real Rome, with its energy and dignity, its heroic and patriotic 
virtues, was already fading into the past. 

We may reduce to one ultimate cause, the various circumstances 
that produced the decline and fall of this once magnificent fabric. 
The ruin of the Roman empire was the inevitable consequence of its 
greatness. The extension of its dominion relaxed the vigour of its 
frame; the vices of the conquered nations infected the victorious 
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legions; and foreign luxuries corrupted their commanders; selfish 
interest supplanted patriotism; the martial spirit was purposely 
debased by the emperors, who dreaded its effect on their own power, 
and the whole mass thus weakened and enervated, fell an easy prey 
to the torrent of barbarians which overwhelmed it. 

The chapter of ancient history closes with the extinction of the 
Roman empire in the West. 

We have now briefly sketched the rise to dominion of four great 
peoples of antiquity, and the gradual decay of their power. In each 
case, identical causes were at work, contributing to the cementing and 
to the loosening of the fabric; in the case of Assyria and Persia, 
must be added another cause, namely, the inherent feebleness of the 
Asiatic character, and the proneness of all peoples of the race to 
instant disintegration from any momentary weakness of the central 
authority; in that of the states of Greece, disunion paved the way 
for foreign intervention; while Rome, corrupt as either, and bankrupt 
of virtue and patriotism, sank from its inability to sustain the weight 
of its own empire. 

Turning now to modern history, we find that after the fall of Rome 
no state occupied her seat of pre-eminence. The life of the world is 
thereafter illustrated in the dispersion, extinction or rise to supremacy 
of the decentralised masses of the empire. There was space over the 
vast area of the Roman dominion for the establishment of many power- 
ful kingdoms. 

Of all the causes contributing to the formation of the several great 
and independent peoples of Europe, none have been in their operation 
more powerful than the hold which the Christian religion obtained 
over the minds and consciences of mankind. The proclamation of the 
real equality of all the race of humankind, is the legitimate support 
of that spirit of independence in every man’s breast whose noblest 
exponent is patriotism and negation of self. It was not possible that 
a corrupt Pagan empire, which aimed at enslaving the minds as well 
as the bodies of men, could for ever hold in bondage peoples who were 
learning that the alphabet of the new religion they were everywhere 
embracing, set forth the emancipation of the human mind from the 
thraldom of idolatrous worship, and directed it towards an intelligent 
reality! A glance at the map of the Europe of to-day, supplies a 
partial answer to the question, which powers in modern times have 
attained to pre-eminence in arms. How they managed to attain 
supremacy, how the extension of that supremacy has been limited, 
— a wider explanation than the manner of the rise of Greece or 

ome. 

As regards extension of dominion in modern times, that has been 
very generally met by combination to limit it. Hence the term, 
“ balance of power,” the principle of which has been long in action. 
In the days of Rome there would be no balance of power where every- 
thing was absorbed by her resistless strength. And if we wonder that 
modern states have many of them already attained, without showing 
decided symptoms of decrepitude, a length of existence exceeding that 
allotted to even vigorous Rome, and ask ourselves how is this, and why 
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have not the corruptions of luxury in the midst of a wealthy and 
polished civilization undermined modern life as they did that of Greece 
and Rome, we find the answer in this, that the religion and insti- 
tutions of modern times are the causes of the longer lease of life. 
The moral education of man, not founded as before on a doubtful 
and false philosophy, but spreading on the wings of an enlightened 
creed, and the gradual, very gradual indeed, but still growing appre- 
ciation and extension of measured freedom, have been for long silertly 
at work, purifying and educating the moral conscience of the more 
civilized communities. ‘In Europe,” says Alison, ‘‘it is evident that 
**a more durable order of things has been induced with the free spirit 
** which from the days of Agamemnon seems to have been the distinc- 
“tive mark of the race of Japhet. Though the seeds of evil are not 
“less generally implanted in them than elsewhere among mankind, 
‘* yet they are combated with a vigour, and counteracted by a salient 
“principle of life unknown in any other quarter of the globe. But 
* nothing warrants the assertion that these superior powers of vitality 
‘“‘ have extinguished the seeds of mortality, or that the communities 
“of Europe have attained such a degree of stability, as to be able to 
“ defy, alike the shock of external disaster, and the mouldering of 
* internal delay. This may with confidence be atlirmed, that length of 
* life is given to us, equally as to our predecessors, just in proportion 
“to duration of public and private virtues, and that the only elixir 
“ of life which can be given to empires, is to be found in the virtue 
* and resolution of their inhabitants.” 

But coming more directly to the term, pre-eminence in war, has it 
been reached in the modern world through the same channels of 
patriotism, energy, endurance, asin other times? Certainly. And there 
is nothing surer than that all which contributes to moral discipline 
and elevation of character, especially when accompanied by the 
diffusion of a wholesome education, contributes also to the strengthening 
of those qualities which attend pre-eminence inarms. For undoubtedly 
as war must be generally deplored, none but philanthropists whose 
enthusiasm outruns their judgment, can possibly suppose that as man 
is at present constituted, wars can ever cease altogether. “The great: 
‘and lasting effect of war,” says Alison, ‘is to counteract the con- 
‘centration of human interest upon individual interest, to awaken the 
‘patriotic and generous affections, to rouse that general ardour, which 
‘spreading from breast to breast, obliterates for a time the selfishness 
‘“‘of private ambition, and leads to the elevated condition of heroic 
* feelings.” 

However deteriorated the Roman armies had become at the time of 
their last overthrow by their barbarian foes, they had a vast experience 
and knowledge of war, a regular organization, and an intelligent 
system of tactics. When their armies were swept away, we may say 
that war as an art retrograded, and we find through many centuries 
after, nothing at all comparable in the military institutions of 
the ever-warring nations with the scientific methods that preceded 
them. 

But of what kind were the wars in the centuries succeeding the fall 
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of Rome ? and how were they conducted ? The European world was 
agitated by the migrations of vast hordes of undisciplined warriors. 
Of course the march of entire peoples left a void for others to fill, and 
so created a general disturbance, not only within, but far beyond the 
boundaries of Europe. The contests carried on were naturally no 
more than a clash of courageous men far more distinguished by 
their physical prowess than by their military skill. These wars were 
essentially for plunder and conquest. 

After this period, a new system of policy, first inaugurated amongst 
the Gauls, by degrees extended itself over most of the nations of 
Kurope—the feudal system. By this expression is properly meant 
that tenure on which the proprietors of land held their possessions, 
namely, an obligation to perform military service whenever required 
by the chief to whom they owed allegiance. When Gaul was overrun 
by the Franks, a great part of the land was possessed on this tenure 
by the Roman soldiery, as the rest was by the native Gauls. The 
conquerors, accustomed to the same policy, naturally adopted it on the 
partition of their new conquests, each man on receiving his share, 
becoming bound to military service as a condition necessarily annexed 
to territorial property. 

The contests between the feudal lords among themselves and their 
contest with the sovereign, were calculated to produce, as indeed was 
the case, general anarchy and confusion. 

The advent of amost remarkable man and sovereign, Charlemagne, 
who founded an immense empire of the West, comprising France, 
Germany, and Italy, served to restore some degree of order in these 
countries. Hedivided the empire into provinces, assembled Parlia- 
ments, and gave to the clergy, nobles, and people each a share in 
legislation. But the empire fell to pieces at the death of its founder, 
and all again became disorder. Germany was a prey to incessant 
factions and civil war, the fruit of contested claims of sovereignty. 
France was equally weak and anarchical. Spain was ravaged by the 
strife between Moors and Christians. England was bending to the 
Norman invasion. But distracted as appears the situation of Europe 
about this period (1095), one great project gave a species of union to 
the discordant mass. This was the grand design, long entertained by 
the Popes, of arming all Christendom and exterminating the infidels 
from the Holy Land. These expeditions were carried cut by immense 
multitudes of ambitious nobles, with all their dependents, eager for 
enterprise and adventure. But when the fanaticism of the Crescent, 
thrust back from Europe, was assailed in its stronghold by the 
enthusiasm of the Cross, each side found it could only hoid its own 
ground by each keeping its particular field. 

War as an art had certainly retrograded, and we have little to learn 
from the history of the wars of those times, unless it be how powerful 
a lever is fanaticism, and how great things men are capable of when 
inspired by noble and chivalrous sentiments. 

Chivalry arose naturally from the condition of society in those ages 
in which it prevailed. Among the Germanic nations, the profession 
of arms was esteemed the sole employment that deserved the name 
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of manly or honourable. To protect the honour and contend for the 
favour of the fair, was the best employ and highest merit of an 
accomplished knight. 

Chivalry, whether it began with the Moors or Normans, attained its 
perfection at the period of the Crusades, which presented a noble 
object of adventure, and a boundless field of military glory. The 
bards and romancers sung the praises of the knights, and recorded 
their exploits with a thousand circumstances of fabulous embellish- 
ment. With the introduction of gunpowder, we come to the gradual 
extinction of chivalry, and to the formation of standing armies with 
regular organization. After this, little of what we call progress was 
made, which is to be attributed to the imperfection of the weapons; 
the imperfection of means of communication; the absence of the 
study of war as an art; the supposed obligation of submitting plans 
and operations to definite rigid rules; the poverty of the countries; 
and the absence of any great innovator. 

“For centuries wars called ‘of position’ were carried on. By this 
“is understood the old manner of conducting a methodical war with 
** armies in tents, with their supplies at hand, engaged in watching 
“ each other; one besieging a city, the other covering it; one perhaps 
“ endeavouring to acquire a small province; the other counteracting 
“its efforts by occupying strong points. Such was war from the 
“* middle ages to the era of the French Revolution. It was the fashion 
“ for armies to establish large depdts as they moved, and live from 
“these. This interfered of course greatly with operations, restricting 
“the troops within a distance from the depdts depending upon the 
‘* means of transportation, the rations they could carry, and the 
“number of days necessary for waggons to go to the depdts and 
“ return to camp.” (Jomini). 

“« While the strategy on both sides was hampered by conventional 
“ restrictions, the tactics of the battle-ground partook of the same kind 
“of conventional formations and movements. Before the French 
* Revolution, all the infantry was collected in a single battle-corps, 
“drawn up in two lines, each of which had a right and left wing. 
“ The cavalry was placed on the wings, and the unwieldy artillery was 
“ distributed along the front of each line. The army camped 
‘‘ together, marching by lines or wings; and as there were two cavalry 
‘and two infantry wings, if the march was by wings, four columns 
“were thus formed. This monotonous but simple formation was 
** seldom deviated from, and no better could have been devised as war 
‘‘ was carried on in those days.” (Jomini). 

During the Revolution great changes transpired ; and in 1793, when 
assailed from without and within, the old system was completely 
changed. Thoroughly aroused, France threw one million of men in 
fourteen armies upon her enemies. These armies had neither tents, 
provisions, nor money. On their marches they bivouacked or were 
quartered in towns; their mobility was increased and became a means 
of success. Their tactics changed also; the troops were put in 
columns, which threw out a part of their force as skirmishers to cover 
them. This system at first met with a success beyond all expectation, 
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and thoroughly disconcerted the methodical Austrian and Prussian 
troops as well as their generals. 

The campaign of 1800 by Napoleon in Italy, marked a new era in 
the conception of plans of campaign and lines of operations. He 
adopted bold objective points, which looked to nothing less than the 
destruction of whole armies. The orders of battle were less extended, 
and the more rational organization of armies in large bodies of two or 
three divisions was adopted. The system of modern strategy was 
here fully developed, and the campaigns of 1805 and 1806 were 
merely corollaries to the great problem solved in 1800. It was— 
when everything has been said in praise of all other great generals, 
from the time of the introduction of gunpowder to his own day— 
Napoleon who really gave the coup-de-grace to the old system of 
carrying on wars of position. He was the great innovator whose 
genius first realiaed in practice, however much it may have been 
desired and foreseen before his time, the gain to the art of war by the 
adoption of a system of marches. 

During the Revolution, depéts of supply were abandoned from 
necessity, the armies lived by requisitions, and often by plunder and 
pillage, after the fashion of Cesar, who said that ‘‘ War should support 
“war.” It is easy to conceive how great may be the rapidity and 
impetuosity of an army where everything depends only on the strength 
of the soldiers’ legs. This system gave Napoleon great advantages, 
but he abused it by applying it on too large a scale and to countries 
where it was impracticable. 

The progress made in the art of war since those times, has been 
greater than in the five hundred years preceding his day. The 
Prussian army, which conquered in the war of 1870, was as superior to 
the armies of fifty years ago as those were to the armies of Francis 
the First and Charles the Fifth. Superior by the armament of 
its infantry; the intelligent use of its cavalry; the capacity and 
scientific attainments of its artillery ; by the instruction of its officers; 
the education of the men generally and professionally; and the 
careful training and high acquirements of the general staff of the 
army. 

We have purposely only touched in the lightest way on the successive 
changes which the spirit or the invention of the times have made in 
the manner of conducting war. We wish simply to point out that 
since the extinction of the Roman dominion, the nations have been 
called to practise war under different conditions, more or less pro- 
gressive. The question is, which of the various nations have under- 
stood best how to be successful in war, whatever the manner of 
conducting war at any particular time was. 

Three great nations of modern times fulfil the conditions which 
entitle them to be considered as having been pre-eminent in war. 
These are England, France, and Germany. We exclude others for 
various reasons; the Scandinavian kingdoms have indeed preserved 
their independence, and when their armies have fought they have 
fought admirably: but the future of their nation is perhaps yet to 
come ; their vast country is but very sparsely peopled, and its wealth 
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little explored and developed. Russia which has the element in her 
of a stupendous power, and which is so formidable because she can 
always strike out, and repulsed, cannot be effectually followed up, her 
real day of pre-eminence and overshadowing might has yet to come! 
Turkey was for a considerable time a most formidable power ; but her 
impotence for political progress, and her comparative feebleness beyond 
her own frontier, preclude our classing her with those states which 
acquired commanding influence in Europe. In addition to this she 
does not fulfil the conditions of pre-eminence which we have noted 
to be essential. Notwithstanding the passive courage and physical 
strength of her race, we cannot say that it is characterized by innate 
vigour and energy. Secondly, she has failed to develop the resources 
of her magnificent country. Thirdly, her moral and intellectual 
progress has been wil. Fourthly, she has not kept pace with other 
powers in carrying out the improvements which time, experience, and 
invention have made in the art of war. The history of Turkey simply 
shows us that great things may occasionally be accomplished by the 
exhibition of a reckless heroism due to fanaticism and by the display 
of those really great qualities, sobriety, patience and obedience, which 
distinguish the Turkish soldier; but these do not alone suffice when 
there exists still stronger counteracting agencies. Italy is only now 
united as a power, and has yet to show of what stuff she is made. In 
the centuries which witnesssed her divisions, her exploits in arms were 
very rarely remarkable, though we must except the glorious days of 
the republics of Genoa and Venice. 

Of all the states of Europe, Spain has had the finest opportunities, 
and made the least of them. We stated at the outset that as a general 
rule a state that wished to maintain its supremacy, must first recognise 
the uecessity of energetic working towards that end. Secondly, it 
would depend very much on her geographical position whether she 
exercised a commanding influence. Thirdly, she must, to exercise 
such, develope her internal resources. Spain has not recognised 
the necessity of work, inasmuch as she has never made the requisite 
sustained effort to be on a par with other nations; neither has she 
utilised her magnificent position astride on the ocean and the 
Mediterranean; and as for her resources, they lie under the earth 
unmined, and on the surface of the earth ungathered. Such glory as 
she had as a nation first became conspicuous in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; but her renown was already on the wane 
under Philip the Second! How much was owing to accident and 
externals—to the possession by Charles the Fifth of the New World, 
of Italy, the Low Countries, and Germany? How soon, as these 
dropped off and Spain was left by herself, did poverty and weakness, 
her normal and present condition, return? It is strange, but true, 
that that country has never produced one great general. ‘‘ Spain,” 
says Justin, “ never in a long series of ages produced one great 
“ general, except Viriatus, and he was but a guerilla chief. The 
“‘ people indeed have honest hearts and vigorous arms, but, as in the 
** Kastern fable. a head is wanting to the body.” It was a remark of 
the Duke of Wellington, during the Peninsular war, ‘‘ that the revo- 
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“‘ Jution in Spain had ngt produced one man with any knowledge of the 
“real situation of his country, and that it really appeared as if they 
were all drunk, thinking and talking of any objects but Spain!” 
And again he says, ‘I really believe there is not aman in the country 
““ who is capable of comprehending, much less conducting any great 
‘“ concern.” 

This is no place to glorify our own people at the expense of others; 
and instead of boasting of our past, we English have quite enough to 
do to take care for the future, and prepare with foresight and wisdom 
for any trials to which we may be subjected. But history cannot be 
silent, it speaks in the tongues of every land; and if we would 
prepare for the future, we must learn to set a right value on the facts 
of the past. We would digress here a little to remark that those of 
us who study military history, seeking to arrive at the truth, must not 
be discouraged by the manifeld contradictions we meet in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile the discrepancies of authors in various countries, and 
the illogical conclusions at which they frequently arrive. We know 
that many authors, English as well as others, have only been able to 
see objects from their own point of view. The campaign of Waterloo 
was long a notable instance of this. How differently do English writers 
treat that campaign since additioual light has been thrown upon it. 
Compare the late Colonel Chesney’s admirable monograph on the war 
of 1815, with any work preceding it. See the progress made towards 
accurately dividing the truth. One thing we may be certain of, that no 
raatter how brilliantly authors may treat historical events; however 
much the writers of any particular nation may gloss over the defeats 
of it armies and exaggerate its successes, the calm sifting cosmopo- 
litan judgment of posterity will be able in the vast majority of cases 
to weigh truth against error in the nicest balance. What will avail 
then that which Napier, alluding to writers of the Lamartine and 
Thiers class, calls ‘‘ pages sparkling with paste brilliants, but wanting 
“the real jewel, truth ?” If we may with reasonable probability opine 
that we have pretty accurately gauged the character of Augustus, or 
estimated the value of the generalship of Hannibal or Cesar, with 
what absolute certainty will our descendants be able to put a right 
interpretation on the great events of our day! 

But we—and we say with peculiar satisfaction we English writers, 
are pretty generally known to be earnest in the search of historic 
truth ; we have therefore a fairly clear light by which to guide us in 
discovering what was really fact in the great events of the past. 
How many historians of other nations have endeavoured, by ignoring 
facts and slurring over results, to diminish the reputation acquired by 
the arms of Englznd. Those who have never looked into Spanish 
literature would be perfectly amazed to read the accounts of the 
Peninsular war as understood by their historians, and to learn how 
little the English contributed to the deliverance of the Peninsula. 
To quote two instances, we all know the true story of Albuera. Who 
could recognise the battle in the résumé given of it by the Spanish 
historian Schepeler, who gravely asserts, on Portuguese authority, 
“the Spanish fought like lions, the Portuguese like serpents, the 
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“‘Enelish not at all.” According. to another historian, Madoz, ihe 
English were saved at Albuera by the Spainards, and the action is 
termed ‘‘one of the most signal feats of arms of the Spanish people.” 
In the history of Maldonado, written to order by the king, the English 
are usually left out of sight, the Spanish military conduct throughout 
humbled Bonaparte, and “surpassed in sublimity anything in Greek 
‘or Roman history !” 

Can any of these so-called historians for a moment imagine that his 
version of events will beacceptedany where beyond the pale of ignorance? 
To take another nation. Do the eminent French soldiers who fought 
against us in almost every fight from Roleia to Waterloo; does 
General Foy, in his story of the war, in which be attributes the 
successes of the English, with their slow, dull organization, to ‘* beet 
‘and rum,” and when he says that honour is a motive too much above 
their appreciation, and that they lack the exclusive devotion to it of 
the French! Does any one suppose that in his inmost heart he believed 
the splendid soldiership he had so often witnessed to be due to beef, 
rum and an insufficient sense of honour! Does any one suppose 
General Foy considered Wellington to be what he describes him, “ ai 
: général vulyaire, Mune portée ordinaire ?”’ Could such a verdict he 
accepted anywhere by sober impartial persons in search of the truth ? 

We English appeal to results. Where should we be as a nation if 
the result of our campaigns and battles had been different from what 
they were. Tf, for instance, Crécy, or Blenheim, or Vittoria did not 
end in our favour, how is it that as a consequence of those and other 
actions, too numerous to mention, we obtained what we fought for ? 

With all the genius which positively illumines every other page of 
the despatches of Napoleon, they are not to be compared for their 
sterling value with those of Wellington. Emerson, with more point 
than politeness, describes Napoleon as ‘ta boundless liar,” and certainly 
his proclamations, bulletins, despatches, and letters reveal clearly that 
he would stick at no falsehood when any object was to be gained by 
it, or when truth was unpalatable. 

How is it possible that a Frenchman, if he reads no other literature 
than his own, can form a true estimate of events when he has little 
but romance to fall back on? When there arises among them a man, 
lilse Colonel Charras, who dares to speak the truth, he is straightway 
set down as unpatriotic, and as unable to appreciate things at their 
real value ! 

The despatches of Wellington are a model for all time as a calm, 
impartial appreciation of current events, and at the same time an 
encyclopedia of administrative and military science. ‘‘ Every line 
“ bears that honest Nuglish impress—Truth— without which there can 
“be no real manliness or greatness.”’ Since the art of war has of late 
years reeeived such an impulsion, there has risen up in our midst a 
school of military critics who, at the same time that they make no 
pretension to infallibility, are keen after the truth, will not accept any 
man’s version of events without careful examination; and whenever 

possible, determine questions by the inexorable rules of logic. 
It was a remarkable prophecy of Colonel Chesney in 1868, and 
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was very speedily falfilled, that if the French, lured on by ambition, 
confident in and boasting of their own prowess, were to mect with 
grave disaster, it would be in a great measure due to the false ideas 
which men of the Thiers’ school of history had inculecated among them. 

The cause of England is best subserved by “ the truth, the whole 
“truth, and nothing but the truth” being related of her history. 
And truthful, plain-spoken history is the 4egitimate, and not only 
legitimate but directly efficacious support of a nation which for cen- 
turies has been pre-eminent in war. 

To return. We said that three great peoples have attained to and 

maintained pre-eminence in Kurope during several centuries, the 
Germans, the French, and the English. We include under the head 
Germans those of Austria, Prussia, and the German Confederation 
generally. In the three peoples we have named, vigour of race stands 
out prominently. Civilization, religion, and the lapse of centuries 
have failed to obliterate certain features of character which early 
historians state even then were peculiarly theirs. ‘‘ The history and 
‘manners of the Gothic nations are curious from their influence on 
‘the constitutions and national character of most of the modern 
‘kingdoms of Europe. As the present inhabitants of these kingdoms 
‘ areamixedrace, compounded of the Goths and of the nations whom they 
‘* subdued, the laws, manners and institutions of the modern states are 
‘the result of this conjunction; and in so far as these are different from 
‘the usages prevalent before, they are probably to be traced from the 
‘ancient manners and institutions of those northern tribes. What- 
‘ever differences of manners there may have been among the various 
‘tribes of Gothic origin, the great features of their character appear 
‘to have been the same. Nature, education and prevailing habits all 
* concurred to form them for an intrepid and conquering people.” 

The manners of the Franks were similar to those of the other 
Germanic nations described by Tacitus. They were originally those 
tribes of Germans inhabiting the lower districts of the Rhine and 
\Weser. Though the Franks reduced the Gauls to absolute subjection, 
yet they left many in possession of their lands, likewise in the use ot 
their existing laws, and the Franks having early adopted the religion 
of the native Gauls, in a short space of time the two nations were 
thoroughly incorporated. The history of modern I'rance and Germany 
2s separate peoples begins wiih the treaty of Verdun in 843. Germany 
was then finally separated from the Empire of the Franks, and em- 
bodied into a monarchy or government under its own kings or chiefs. 

The history of England begins really with the Norman conquest, as 
we have then all the elements of which our people is composed. The 
covernment of the Saxons of Germanywho had conquered the Britons 
was the same with that of all the ancient Germanic nations. They 
were behind the Normans in every point of civilization, so the conquest 
led to material improvement in arts, science, government, and laws. 

We will just glance at the various and progressive forms of govern- 
ment in each of the three great nations we have named, to enable us 
to apprehend certain salient situations in general history, where the 
characteristics of each people stand forth conspicuously. 
aoM2Z 
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The first stone in ihe foundation of the liberties of England was 


taid by the people themselves, when they declared the manner in which 


they intended to be governed. Magna. Charta is the corner stone of the 
civilization of England. From that time, whatever we may judge of 
the actual government, which was occasionally most arbitrary and 
despotical, the constitution of England was that of a limited 
monarchy. The next memorable era in the growth of the English 
constitution, was the reign of Henry the Third, when representatives 


«of the people, deputies of counties and boroughs, were admitted to 


Parliament. The constitution continued advancing till its progress 
was suspended by the civil wars of York and Lancaster. The rights of 
both prince and people were then forgotten, and the Tudor race 
<ercised despotic sway. Afterwards the talents of Elizabeth enabled 
her to maintain with a high hand the power and dignity of the 
Crown. In her reign the religion of England becamestationary. The 
ra of the Reformation must be regarded as that in which the great 
Magna Charta of conscience was won and another glorious stone 
added to the foundation of English liberties. Charles the First, 
endowed with a certain energy of character, was imprudent in exerting 
with rigour an authority he had not sources to support. He wascom- 
pelled to sign the “Petition of Rights;” and afterwards being 
unwilling to concede more, appeal was made to the sword and the 
contest ended by the destruction of the constitution. The despotism 
which succeeded diseusted the nation, which soon returned with high 
satisfaction to a limited monarchy. New encroachments under 
Charles the Second produced new limitations, and the Act of 
“ Habeas Corpus” gave final security to personal liberty. The violent 
invasion of the constitution by James the Second, banished himself 
and posterity from the throne, and produced a new and solemn 
contract between king and people. The revolution may be regarded 
as the final settlement of the English constitution. There is nothing 
ruore certain than that the spirit of freedom which has interpenetrated 
all her institutions has been the foundation of England’s greatness. 
The sobriety of the national judgment amounting, perhaps, to a certain 
slowness of apprehension, has been mainly instrumental in regulating 
the progress of the nation so as to avoid being hurried into extremes. 
And the enterprising spirit which has prompted such vast multitudes 
to seek fortune in colonisation, not only has thus afforded an outlet 
for energies which could not find scope for their employment at home, 
but has been the means of spreading over the world in an unexampled 
degree, the same institutions, laws, and religion, which have proved a 
source of such strength and such happiness to the mother country. 
{t were absurd and false to say that the history of England is that of 
1 people always swayed by lofty principles of morality and philan- 
ihropy. Unfortunately this has not been the case. Our freedom has 
been only gradually developed, as we noticed just now, in the course of 
long centuries. Hngland possessed the guarantees of freedom long 
tefore she enjoyed its realities. She has had monarchs as bad, judges 
4s corrupt, statesmen as unprincipled, as most other nations have had 
io endure. The wars of England have been, many of them, of pure 
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ambition, unjust, and often conducted with small regard to the 
dictates of humanity. What we can say with safety is, that the 
general tendency of her policy has more and more leaned in the pro- 
gress of years towards the elimination of al] that is tyrannical and 
unjust in the government and laws at home, and endeavouring to 
secure abroad respect for treaties, justice for the weak and relief for 
enslaved peoples. We stated that a nation to atiain durable pre- 
eminence, must necessarily fulfil four conditions. England in modern 
times has more than any other nation fulfilled such conditions. 
Ist. The vigour of her race has been shown in such manifold ways 
it would be superfluous to illustrate it. 2nd. The stability of he 
institutions, or what is the same, their perfectibility, we see in our 
own day, in the quiet working of the constitution, the loyalty to the 
throne, the discipline and good spirit of her armed force. 3rd. The 
moral and educational advancement of the nation has been conspicuous, 
although in the general spread of intelligence, temperance and 
economy among the masses she fall behind some other peoples. 
4th. She has laboured persistently at the development of her resources, 
and, while distancing on the seas all other nations in the variety and 
value of her commerce, she is behind none in diligent turning to 
account of the vast mineral wealth which lies beneath her feet. 

To turn now to Germany. Previous to the reign of Maximilian 
the First, the Germanic empire was subject to all the disorders of 
the feudal governments. The general dicts of the states were 
tumultuous, and their constant wars with each other kept the whole 
in anarchy and barbarism. Albert the Second divided Germany 
into six circles, each regulated by its own diet; but the jealousies 
of the states prompted them constantly to hostilities, which there was 
no superior power sufficient to restrain. At length Maximilian the 
First procured in 1500 a solemn enactment, which established a 
perpetual peace among the Germanic states, under the penalty of the 
aggressor being considered a common enemy. His regulations, 
however wise, would probably have failed of their end but for the 
influence of the House of Austria, which for three centuries oceupied 
the Imperial Throne. The ambition of Charles the Fifth would 
have been dangerous to the freedom of the German Princes, had not 
the new system of preserving the balance of power in Europe 
made these princes find allies and protectors sufficient to traverse the 
Emperor’s schemes of absolute dominion. He attained, however, 
an authority far beyond that of his predecessors. His successors 
wished to imitate his policy, but not having his talents, found yet 
stronger obstacles to their encroachment on the freedom of the states. 

The Germanic liberties were settled for the last time by the treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648, which fixed the Emperor’s prerogatives, and the 
privileges of the states. This constitution was not framed for the 
ordinary ends of government, the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. It regarded not the rights of the subjects, but only the 
independence of the several princes. Its sole object was to maintain 
each in the enjoyment of his sovereignty, and prevent usurpations of 
each other’s territories. It had no relation to the particular 
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governments of the states, each of which had its own laws and 
constitution, some more free and others more despotic. ‘Throughout 
its history the weakness of Germany was caused by the political 
factions and quarrels of its princes, and the contending sects of the 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists. Ferdinand attempted to 
reconcile these factions and unite the three religions, but in vain. 
Then a civil war of thirty years’ duration reduced the empire to 
extremity. At last, by the treaty of Westphalia, all disputes were 
settled between the contending princes and the contending religions. 
This salutary peace laid the foundation of the future greatness and 
prosperity of Germany. 

The principal events which in the end have led to the absorption of 
nearly the whole of German speaking people into a great empire, were 
the influence obtained by Prussia under the leadership of Frederick 
the Great, thus bringing her into successful rivalry with Austria ; 
then the violent usurpations of Napoleon which for awhile united all 
Germany against France, thus showing what a power the German 
states could develope when combined, and finally what we witnessed 
but the other day—the contest for supremacy between Austria and 
Prussia, and the violent blending by the latter victorious kingdom of 
the minor states into one empire, under the hegemony of Prussia. 

When we ask why has Germany not played a yet larger part in the 
council of the nations than she has done, the answer is of course to 
be found in the contending factions which for ever disputed in her 
midst. From the like cause we remember Greece failed thronghout 
her history, until absorbed in Macedonia, to realize the influence she 
would otherwise have acquired through the excellence of many of the 
nationalities composing it. Prussia seems destined to play the part of 
another Macedonia. Germany, or rather the agglomeration of rival 
states called the Germanic Confederation, scarcely fulfilled the con- 
ditions essential to her maintaining a permanent political or military 
pre-eminence. Vigorous the race certainly is, and German honesty, 
patience, and laboriousness are proverbial ; and these qualities tend to 
give them disciplined troops which are always formidable in the field. 

3ut one fatal blot, as we have seen, has sufficed to mar their progress 
as a people. How can we apply the term “stability” or ‘“ perfecti- 
‘bility of institutions” to a federation of small governments, each 
ruling accord to its own idea, which was almost always more or less 
that of an absolute tenure of power, and all held together by a com- 
pact lable to be broken at any time through the ambition of the more 
powerful states of the union, or through intrigues from without ? 
More especially how could any compact be really a union when 
religious differences created such dissensions as that foreign powers 
were invited to join in fighting on one side or the other ? 

As regards moral and intellectual progress, it is impossible to 
deny that the Germans have higher claims than any other as an 
intellectual people, as a nation bent on the pursuit of knowledge, and 
bringing thereto a degree of patient investigation which has been 
rivalled in no other European country. If we look at the moral side, 
so far as morals relate to social manners and customs, they stand 
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perhaps as hi¢h as any people; but when we look at the progress made, 
and the dey elopment of national freedom, we find little indeed was 
accomplished in the course of a long sequence of centuries. 

That the German states ever developed their industries, and 
assumed a high position as a commercial people, cannot be said. The 
same cause—the absence of freedom—which blighted their political 
growth, necessarily interfered with the development of their resources. 
So that we see that this populous country, inhabited by a race inferior 
to none, and occupying a magnificent geographical position, fell mani- 
festly short of the destiny to which it might have aspired. But not- 
withstanding that it did not reach the highest standard, yet when we 
«ome to consider its place in the scale of nations as a warlike people, 
and remember the manifold disadvantages under which they laboured, 
we are compelled to concede to the Germans the justice of their claim 
to high renown. 

We shall not, perhaps, be far wrong in saying that, after England, 
France has throughout her history ranked next, whether we consider 
her political or military iufiuence. Having regard to the homoge- 
neousness of her population, the resources of her soil, and her geogra- 
phical position, nearer to the centre of HMuropean life, and having a 
western and southern seaboard, she ought to have made a yet larger 
figure in the world for good than Hngland. Let us glance a moment 

her history. 

We spoke of the magnificent empire of Charlemagne, and of its 
collapse after his death through the weakness of his successors, when 
Germany and France became sundered, and the latter country dwindled 
tox shadow. The energy which she threw into the conduct of the 
Holy Wars restored somewhat her reputation. It is strange, when we 
cousider the absolute rule of a long line of Bourbon kings, that in the 
early times the royal prerogative should have been so extremely 
Jimited. The Government under the Merovingian kings was most 
democratical. It was only in time of war and for purposes of disci- 
pline that 2 dictatorship was conferred provisionally on the king, and 
the regal dignity in time of peace was a mere shadow. Under the 
third Capetian race the crown acquired more weight, and a proper 
spirit was exerted in restraining the power and punishing the out- 

rages of the nobles. The chief power of the State began now to shift 
to the scale of the monarch. The national assembly interfered rather 
to ratify than to decree, and in the fifteenth century the right of legis- 
lation seems to have resided wholly in the crown. The right of taxa- 
tion followed of course, and the assemblies were now rarely convened, 
and from the reign of Louis the Eighteenth entirely laid aside. But 
another power gradually arose in the State, which in some measure 
supplied their function in limiting the royal prerogative. The parlia- 
ments were originally nothing more than chief courts of justice. The 
parliament of Paris took the lead, and the nation gradually began to 
regard it as a body which shared the powers of government with the 
monarch, and in later reigns it would occasionally oppose any arbitrary 
stretch of authority by ‘yefusing to register the king’s edicts. The 
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monarchs, but whose authority was in some small degree limited by 
what had come to be considered the regulations of the State. History 
shows us that if absolute sovereigns, when wise and beneficent, are 
capable of conferring vast benefits on their people, that rulers of this 
kind are rarely found. Few men are able to withstand the temptations 
which wait on the possession of a powerful and unresisted will. The 
kings of France formed no exception to this law. While in England 
the people soon began to grow restive under unusual restraints, the 
French more or less complacently gave themselves through a succes- 
sion of monarchs to work all their wild schemes of ambition. Not 
even the kindly rule of Francis the First, or of Henry the Fourth, who 
had brought his kingdom from a miserable state of anarchy to high 
prosperity and splendour, and whose whole attention was given to 
improving the condition of his subjects, reforming the laws and recon- 
ciling religious claims, sufficed to arouse the people to assert during 
the miserable reigns which followed their claim to have a voice in the 
government of themselves. 

When we come to consider how far France has fulfilled the condi- 
tions which wait upon a lasting pre-eminence in politics and war, we 
find that as regards vigour of race they have answered throughout 
their history to the accounts we have of them from Cwasar, notwith- 
standing all the foreign admixtures of population since that time. 
They were distinguished by the early historians for the instability of 
their character, warlike aptitude, disregard of truth and treaties, their 
enterprising nature, their fierceness, their fickleness. Who will say 
that with all the noble and chivalrous qualities distinguishing the 
France of modern times, the portraiture of the ancient annalists does 
not hold good even to-day? As regards their institutions, we shal} 
not err if we say that the misgovernment of France through centuries 
crippled the power and misdirected the energies of the people. What 
was the great Revolution but the tardy, and terrible, national protest 
against the misgovernment of ages? And much as has been the good 
effected throughout the world by that revolution, yet in evils brought 
about in the country itself, and from which it seems destined never 
permanently to recover, we see very clearly how gradual must be any 
development for good which is to be permanent, and how deadly must 
have been the evil which the revolution was intended to overcome 
when it induced so many in its train. 

That France has always occupied a foremost place in the march of 
intellect may safely be affirmed; but as regards the moral side, the 
naturally material tendency of the people was not likely to find 
counteracting agencies under successively bad governments; and 
when the revolution broke out—since it was directed to the upsetting 
of all that is called order, loyalty, morality, religion—a school arose 
of free thinkers and shallow philosophers, who have striven to per- 
petuate a belief in materialism, and have gone a long way in under- 
mining those moral principles which are at the foundation of all 
stable institutions, and measured advance to a reasonable and sober 
freedom. That France has developed her resources during the reigns 
of her kings, as she might have done under better auspices, cannot be 
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affirmed. She lagged during that time far behind England, though 
having many greater natural advantages. She had. however, the vast 
advantage over Germany of being a united people, and to a great 
extent she turned this advantage to account. Consequently, as 
regards her political and military influence, she must be considered, 
if not to rank before England, yet to hold a place before Germany. 

To turn now to campaigns and the practice of the battle field—inno- 
vations in tactics brought about in the course of time—innovations of 
armament—may modify the force of an army, but will not change its 
characteristics. For instance, the armies which by their impetuous 
bravery achieved success when success depended more on the personal 
prowess and strength of the individual soldier, would certainly lose in 
power when skill rather than forward heroism is required, unless they 
had also enlisted that element in their favour. Sir William Codrington 
most judiciously observed, some short time back, that “amidst all the 
“* speculations, the maps, and the theories, fighting, good hard fighting, 
** would remain a sterling element of success ;” and, perhaps, at a time 
when we are somewhat disposed to look upon war as a science, rather 
than ‘‘as a drama full of passion,” the caution is needed. On the 
other hand, that army which. is not up to the high mark which recent 
innovations in tactics and armament have rendered necessary, will be 
likely to find in the stress of trial its highest efforts of heroism 
unavailing. The history of recent wars conspicuously demonstrates 
that science and art—courage being equal—will render success almost 
a mathematical certainty. 

If French armies have always been remarkable for their élai, 
English for their solidity, German for their discipline, Russian 
for their tenacity, Turkish for their fanatical disregard of danger, 
but though such qualities were instrumental in the past for securing 
for each of these successes, and will probably be always characteristic 
of their armies, yet every successive war teaches us that moral and 
physical excellence will not alone suffice. And so complicated becomes 
every day the great problem of war, that whatever the merits of 
soldiers physically and morally, the conviction is forced upon us that 
not only intelligent direction of the whole, but the intelligent direction 
of a force which is itself intelligent and highly-instructed, will be neces- 
sary to the army of any nation aspiring to be in the front rank of war. 

Returning, however, to an earlier time, we cannot fail to recognise 
that the qualities we witness in them to-day characterised the soldiers 
of the armies of Europe at a very early period. 

The Crusades show us the impetuous and domineering disposition of 
the French, fighting in the same cause with, but overpowering by 
their superior energy, their Italian allies. We notice also their want 
of sustained effort in carrying through the enterprise. We see the 
Germans honestly contributing their share of courage and of blood—but 
somewhat slower and more methodical in their action; we witness the 
sturdy persevering battle of our Richard Cosur-de-Lion and his English 
followers, and their faithfulness to the cause they had embraced. 

When we look at the age of chivalry and romance which sprang 
out of and followed the Crusades, we find the French remarkable for 
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their success in a kind of fighting admirably suited to the national 
character. ; 

The long wars between England and France, during which Paris 
was held by an English garrison for eighteen years; an English king 
crowned at Rheims; and parts of France held for as much as three 
hundred years; demonstrate the superiority which solidity combined 
with skill possesses over enthusiasm and numbers. The power of 
the Hnglish resided not only in their sterling courage but in their 
pecuhar skill as archers; but it was the coolness and solidity of their 
troops which enabled them to excel as archers on a batile-field. The 
french may have been equally skilful as archers, but their tempera- 
ment, ever inclining them to restless action, unfitted them to succeed 
when in the hour of battle a steady hand and calm nerve were required : 
and at this moment we believe it to be incontestible that the late 
improvements in the infantry arm have all tended to give additional 
powers to those troops of whatever nation who are more distinguished 
for their discipline and their waiting courage than for their more 
ardent qualities. Throughout the wars waged between France and 
Kneland since the introduction of gunpowder, the fire of English 
infantry has been proverbial for its excellence; whereas we are not 
detracting from the other superlative qualities of the French, when 
we say that their musket fire has invariably fallen short of what it 
should have been, through their unsteadiness or rather through their 
undue eagerness. If battles are usually decided by the infantry, what 
2 share must good firine have in the result! 

Though the English, as we said, held large parts of France in their 
power for so long, yet was the French nation endowed with too high, 
noble, and heroic qualities for it to be possible for it to be permanently 
enslaved! and we find that with sudden violence “they broke the 
‘ voke from off their neck.” 

The inherent solidity of English armies has been remarkably skown 
in the wars conducted on the continent, where from not bemeg able 
usually to send forth an army composed entirely of British troops in 
numbers sufficient, England has allied herself with other powers. An 
irmy composed of various contingents is necessarily not so easily led 
as that of a single power, nor is the fighting of each contingent 
capacity the same. We need not suppose that on all occasions when 
England and her allies have met defeat on the battle-field that had 
the force been entirely composed of British troops they would not also 
have met the same fate. But the fact remains that in some of the 
notable victories of the French, such as Fontenoy, Raucaux, Lawfeldt, 
and Steenkeerke, the Knglish were only a contingent of the forces 
there beaten. 

There can be no question of the excellence of German troops, 
whether they be north or south Germans. They have always been 
distinguished for their discipline, sober courage, and devotion to 
duty. Wanting the fire and enthusiasm of the French, they have 
rarely suffered such wholesale disasters. Truly, if French annals 
are crowded with astonishing triumphs, they have most extraordinary 
disasters to set against these, and which have been brought about 
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by two causes; want of foresight and temerity in attempting things 
bey ond their strength, and the fatal facility with which enthusiasm, 
when sturdily ¢ hecked, is apt to find vent in going to an opposite extreme. 

The want of national unity in the nation has operated as in other 
ways against the reputation of the Germans as soldiers. Not only 
hecause the army of one state might fight with less eagerness than 
that of another, but as each state had its own ideas on all subjects, 
it of course had its own way of ordering its military affairs, and 
naturally jealousies were apt to arise among the chiefs of each state 
when acting together. Frederick the Great showed how formidable 
the north Germans, as Wallenstein and Monticuculi had shown before 
how formidable south Germans, could be made as soldiers. All these 
remarkable men in their day, like Turenne and Marlborough, and 
Kugene, were instrumental in bearing high the reputation of the 
troops of their respective nations. Admirable as tacticians in the 
particular school of tactics of their time, they carried the art possibly 
2s far as it could be carried under the then conditions of warfare. 

But the day was fast coming when a revolution in the whole art of 
war was to reveal to an astonished world, that traditions of glory would 
vanish away, and could become an occasion of disaster to ‘those who 
relying on such had not followed the march of cotemporary progress. 

We stated prev iously that unless there is, in a nation, the dis sposition 
and the power to take advantage of any access of influence it ma} 
have attained, the accidental appearance upon the scene of some 
ereat sovercign or remarkable general does not suflice to maintain a 
uation in its pre-eminence. On the other hand, men of ability and 
character have frequently saved their country from disaster, or been 
the means of evoking a spirit ina nation which will carry it to the con- 
summation of undertakings truly wonderful, and which would have 
seemed to have been far beyond the reach of such people to accomplish. 

Who could have foreseen after Blenheim and Malplaquet, after 
Dettingen and Rossbach, that the genius of one man could so improve 
the fighting powers of the French that they would carry their flag 
triumphant through every continental capital, and show such a from 
of vietory as the world despaired of ever sceing broken! 

Remarkable as the French ever were for their readiness to fight. 
and if beaten to begin again; great as were their occasional successes 
hefore Bonoparte’s time, their value as soldiers was never suspected 
till then. That the generalship of such a chief as Wellington would 
maintain the renown of English troops, could have little of surprising 
in it to those who remember what sterling qualities the leadership of 
Marlborough had before enabled them to exhibit on many a victorious 
field. Nevertheless, few could have prorse: aap! —_ n they saw the 
wonderful ease with which the French defeated all the other nations 
of Europe, that the British troops would re-assert their pre-eminence 
on the battle-tield as they did. 

If eonsummate qualities in the general of an army, suddenly 
developed, are of enormous benefit at any rate for the time being to 
the nation he serves, and increases in an incredible degree the value of 
the forees he commands, another element of success in war, and one 
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always obtainable, is tactical excellence. ‘‘Tactics,”’ said Napoleon, 
** should be changed every ten years.” Without examining that point, 
it is sufficient that we learn how incumbent it is on every government 
to provide that the armament of its troops and their tactical 
efficiency, are on a par with, or in advance of the times. History 
teems with examples of the surprises which have been occasioned in 
an army by its finding itself opposed to a foe better armed, better 
drilled, better mancuvred than it had expected. When such is the 
case the battle is mostly half lost before it is commenced; and very 
frequently we find that a little foresight and attention to details would 
have sufficed to have put matters on a fair footing. With what wisdom, 
what prevision, had the Germans provided for the war which they 
knew would come, and which did come in 1870! How had they 
already made good many defects which the experience of only a short 
time before had revealed, existed in their arrangements. What close 
attention they had devoted to the details of the working of each 
department! A never-to-be-forgotten lesson, not alone for the French, 
but for all peoples, was that given in the Franco-German war. The 
lesson as we read it is this: that in the times in which we live 
traditions of glory go for very little, if governments and peoples do 
not see the necessity of accepting and utilising changes as they occur 
in the manner of conducting military operations. 

War is a vastly different business from what it was but a short time 
ago. It has become the concentrated expression of a nation’s energies, 
wealth, science, and manhood. Instead of war being preceded by pre- 
paration, the action of the piece immediately commences. The theatre 
is now reached with winged speed; the best actors are up in their 
parts; their rehearsals were long ago concluded; they only wait the 
rise of the curtain, and they are on thestage! 

The nation that is rich is guilty of suicidal policy if it does not 
devote all the money which may be requisite to enable it to maintain 
every portion of its forces in a state of the highest efficiency; the 
military institutions of a people raust be radically defective if they do 
not permit of the national forces being’ in such number, and of such 
quality, and so excellently armed and instructed that they are 
capable of at once representing the might of a nation. We have long 
been accustomed to hear that ‘money is the sinews of war.” But in 
the sudden and desperate clash of weapons which will occur at the 
first call of the trumpet to battle, it is the iron and not the gold 
which will tell most. The years of peace are the time to use the gold, 
iron will be for the brief hour of war. 

There are some things which a nation cannot always command; it 
cannot always make sure of having great generals; neither can it 
always enlist fortune in its favour; but every great nation can make 
sure of having an army whose organization is good, which is supported 
by adequate reserves, which has officers well instructed. men 
disciplined and well exercised, which has a good system of tactics, and 
an armament on a par with that of other peoples. 

That nation whose wealth is the greatest, and which has therefore, 
most to defend, has the means of providing in the most efficient way 
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for a futare whose possibilities: are boundless. Happy that people 
also, if it has traditions of glory to fight for! 

We have endeavoured throughout our treatment of the subject, to 
adhere to the principles we ventured to lay down, that a nation does 
not attain lasting pre-eminence in war, simply because it has plenty 
of brave men, plenty of intellectual men, because it has a large 
army well drilled and armed; these are all excellent things to 
have, and no nation could maintain its high position without 
them; but history will have been written in vain if it do not teach 
us that victory may often be snatched by skilful generalship, 
by weight of numbers, by happy display of heroism, by a 
combination of happy accidents, yet that in the long run the moral 
force will get the upper land. Moreau said, “that providence was 
‘“‘ always on the side of dense battalions,” “ but,” observes Alison, “ he 
‘forgot to add, what experience soon taught his country, that it is the 
“ moral laws of nature which in the end determine on which side the 
“dense battalions are to be found.” In other words, that nation 
which is gradually progressing in national freedom, which possesses 
perfectible institutions, that people which is attached to its govern- 
ment, which is occupied in the industries appropriate to the 
resources and productions of their country, whose military spirit is 
kept alive by the recollection of what has been done in the past, in 
the achievement and maintenance of its independence, which cannot 
let its military institutions lag behind when everything else is pro- 
gressing, such nation, appreciating its position and its duties, is that 
whose existence and whose glory is secured by its own action. In 
thus presenting a perfect ideal of the situation in which every great 
nation should be which aspires to maintain its place, we do not mean 
to say that our own or any other has reached the height of that ideal. 
But that people is the most secure which makes such ideal the aim of 
its persistent efforts. Let us remember that “war far from being an 
“ exact science is a terrible and passioned drama, regulated it is true 
“by three or four general principles, but also dependent for its results 
“upon a number of moral and physical complications, and the mora! 
‘‘ qualities, the talents, the executive foresight and ability, the greatness 
‘of character of the leaders, and the impulse, sympathies, and passions 
“of the masses have a great influence upon it.” On which side is it 
probable that the moral qualities, the high character of the leaders, 
the devotion of the followers will be found? Isit not in that army 
which proceeds from a nation, loyal to its government, attached to its 
institutions, obedient to its laws, and occupied in the development of 
its wealth and strength ? 

History teaches us this great truth, that not the genius which 
illumined the supreme warfare of Hannibal; not the vigour which 
characterised the daring science of Cesar; neither the tenacious courage 
that accompanied the cautious tactics of Wellington; nor the lumi- 
nous conceptions which struck out the grand strategy of Napoleon ; 
—not all of these united in one chief would atone to a people in the 
fong run for the lack within itself of that moral force which uses its 
prosperity for progress, and out of adversity regathers purpose for 
higher endeavour. 
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THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO THE PRE-EMINENCE 
OF NATIONS IN WAR. 


By Lieutenant Henry Etspatr, R.E. 
“ Gane forward.” 


Inti duction. 


t 


Propose 1 Method of dealing with the Subject.—The subject here pro- 
posed for consideration is one of vast extent. Historical experience, 
wnd reasoning based upon it, being evidently our only guide, it is 
necessary at the outset, in such a short essay as the present, to limit. 
carefully our inquiry to a few marked and typical cases, assuming 
that such a sufliciently detailed reference to the facts of history, 
should be given for each case, as may afford some reasonable ground 
whereon to base our conclusions. 

[ propose then, first, to take a very brief and gencral survey of the 
whole subject, selecting as we proceed, those nations whose history 
seems best adapted for further inquiry. These we siall next consider 
seriatii in some detail. J will then conclude with a few general 
remarks, based upon our previous investigations, and upon the well- 
known facts of history. 

Differing views of War tn the Ancient and Modern World—I\n the 
neral idea and conception of war, there is observable a marked 





difference between the ancient and the modern world. In the former, 


war was very generally regarded as the normal condition, more or 






loss, legitimate and laudable for pure self-aggrandizement. 

Thus it is clear from the sculptures and monumental records of Egypt, Assvriz, 

L the other ancient eastern monarchies, that war and conquest were thus regarded 
as pr isewort V; Without at y reference to any just cause of offence civen by tlic 
unfortunate races who were the victims of unprovoked aggression. Again in Grr 

see Sparta wholly given to war, and thinking everything else of little accom 


; ich the Romans for centuries had from incessant fighting, 
due from the long truces between them and their foes. When these lapsed, 
d again as a matter of course. This shows that to the Roman, war 
ghbours was the normal state, and peace the exception to be specially 
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2 special agreement. 





Now in modern times, we are, unhappily, in no way exempt from 





wars of aggression ov wars undertaken on no greater provocation than 
the jealousy of rival Powers. Still, broadly speaking, war now is 
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the exception, not t 


1@ rule, arising from some combination of cir- 
cuinstances, which sets the wishes, the passions, or the supposed 
interests of one people against those of another; and whenever these 
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temporary causes are removed, or the question decided by fighting 
in favour of one or other Power, the war comes to an end as a 
matter of course. Hence it arises that in more modern times, the 
development of military strength in nations is generally of a more 
fluctuating and uncertain character than was the case in ancient 
days; owing partly to the vast expense of standing armies, and of 
2 constant state of preparation for war under modern conditions, and 
partly to the comparative rarity of war itself, which leads nations to 
presume upon the continuance of peace. 

Thus we find the same power weak at one time and strong at another. Prussia, 
victorious under Frederick the Great, was humbled to the dust at Jena, but 
triumphed again of late in her wars against Austria and France. Great Britain, 
thouch not without her share of glory, has always been notorious for weakness and 
unreadiness at the beginning of a war. 

Under these conditions, if we want to learn the secret of permanent 
and abiding military strength-——which I assume to be the main object 
of our inquiry, rather than any temporary or ephemeral triumph to 
be obtained in a single campaign or series of campaigns—we must 
look for our examples, rather to the ancient than to the modern world. 

Egypt, Greece, and Rome.—Egypt is the most ancient and long- 
enduring of all historic powe rs. We shall pass over the great ancient 
monarchies of Asia as inferior for our present purpose in interest and 
importance to Egypt—except in the case of the took of them, Persia, 
which will come into view in dealing with Greece. Rome is the last 
and e¢reatest nation of the ancient world— — Egypt, Greece ges Rome. 
the n, will be the three which we shall sel lect for consideration. We 

hall then leave the ancient and pass to the more modern world. 

Mid - Ages.—After the culmination of the arene e mpire of Rome. 
onwards for many centuries—comprising the of her decay and 
downfall, all through the long derkns ess of es é 
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anarchy, the tumult, the rapine, and the intestine strife by which 
Europe was slowly winning her way to a better order of things. 

T would make two remarks in passing; the first borrowed mainly from Mr. Grote 
(* Hist. of Greece,” vol. i, p. 498), that the marked superiority of the defence over the 

attack in the days of walled cities, and bows and arrows, or before the invention of 
sunpowder, was, on the average and in the long run, a powerful agent for good—an 
ally of the side more generally representing law and order, as opposed to anarchy 
and licence. Secondly, that the universal employ ment of cavalry arose naturally out 
of the then condition, social and political, of Europe. For under the feudal system 
the nobles led their armed retainers to battle, thus forming everywhere the bulk of 
the armies. 

Moguls and Tartars—Mohammedanism.—But ere we pass to modern 
times, there arises a chapter of contemporary Asiatic history, so extra- 
ordinary, so full of instruction, so illustrative of the causes which tend 
to create war, and successful war, on the largest scale, that I propose 
to devote a separate section to an inquiry into the great outbreaks of 
nomadic Asiatic races—the Moguls and Tartars. Next by an easy tran- 
sition, we shall pass to consider a somewhat similar set of phenomena 
springing from a parallel set of causes, with the addition of an important 
exciting agent in the shape of religious fanaticism—I mean the great 
tide of war and conquest which is summed up in the word Moham- 
medanism, the consideration of which will demand a short section. 

Returning now to European affairs we notice that the English 
distinguish themselves, as at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, by 
signal victories. 

These were due partly to stubborn Anglo-Saxon fighting, and partly to a decided 
tactical preponderance which they established by their system of awaiting the attack 
in a prepared position, throwing the enemy into disorder by deadly ‘showers of 
arrows as he approached, and charging him’ gallantly in flank with ‘their cavalry 
when in confusion. These were much the same tactics—mutatis mutandis—as those 
of Wellington in the Peninsula; he also awaited the enemy’s attack in a well chosen 
position, threw him into confusion by deadly volleys at close quarters, and then 
charged with the bayonet to complete his discomfiture. 

The Swiss next caused infantry to be everywhere more highly 
esteemed by their successes, establishing such a reputation that kings 
sought companies of Swiss infantry for their body guards. 

The great intellectual uprising which marked the era of the Refor- 
mation was followed by devastating wars all over Europe. Herein 
the brilliant career of Gustavus Adolphus and his Swedes form a 
distinct landmark in modern military history, but we have no space 
to consider it in detail. 

Gustavus was a leader of great personal ability and influence, and was most 
successful in his improvements in tactics and equipment, and in the discipline and 
training of his troops. ‘ He was indisputably the greatest general of his age. He 
*“ reduced the unwieldy squadrons of cavalry, and rendered their movements more 
“ light and rapid; and with the same view he widened the intervals between his 
‘battalions. Instead of the usual array in a single line he disposed his forces in two 
‘lines. Europe first learned from him the importance of infantry. All Germany 
‘ was astonished at the strict discipline which at the first so creditably distinguished 
‘‘ the Swedish army within their territories.” Schiller. 

Lieut.-Colonel Home ascribes the victories of Gustavus to the increased mobility 
and development of fire created by his very open formation, considering the period, 
of three ranks, and resulting employment of several lines instead of one,—to his 
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great improvements in artillery and musketry equipment,—and to his unrivalled skill 
in handling troops (Précis of Modern Tactics, p. 34). But the success of Gustavus 
was greatly due to the excellence of his material. The Swedes were courageous, 
patient of fatigue and privation, and full of devotion to the cause of their Protestant 
religion and their King. Briefly then, their great successes in this famous war were 
due to their own courage, unanimity, and devotion,—to the advantage which 
Gustavus possessed as Warrior King fighting at the head of his troops—and to his 
scientific warfare, with the many improvements which he introduced in organiza- 
tion and equipment, whereby he was enabled to establish a decided tactical 
superiority. 

I give this brief analysis here, somewhat out of place, as we shall not have space 
to refer again to the subject. 

After Gustavus for a long period, down to the end of the seventeenth 
century, the French, under Louis XIV, were indisputably the first 
military nation in Europe. 

The French army was superior in generalship, in organization and in eqnip- 

ment; and a powerful centralized government was enabled to put as many as 
400,000 men into the field. Turenne, Condé, and Saxe introduced many improve- 
ments. 
Though at the beginning of the eighteenth century the victories of 
Marlborough and Eugene deposed France somewhat from this pre- 
eminence. Under the hands of Louvois and Vauban we see the 
creation of the first great modern standing army, and of the modern 
system of fortification. 

—‘ the remains of the feudal system had disappeared. The distribution of the 
“ French Army and the arrangements for commanding it are fixed. Infantry gains 
“ its modern importance ; the pike is done away with; the bayonet introduced. The 
“column formations of the 30 years’ war make way for the line formations of the 
“ 18th Century.” —Boguslawski. 

Frederick the Great.—In the middle of the eighteenth century when 
the French Army had sunk again to a low ebb, comes the next notable 
feature in military history in the victorious career of the Prussians 
under Frederick the Great. This we shall refer to under the heading 
of. Prussia. 

French Revolution.—All Europe was still wedded to the traditionary 
methods of Frederick, when a new era, in military matters as in all 
else, set in with the abandonment of old traditions and fearless search 
after new which marked the French revolution. This, in its various 
phases, with the long wars which followed upon and arose out of it, 
constitutes, I suppose, the greatest struggle which the world has yet 
seen. In its progress all the capitals of continental Europe were 
occupied by foreign invaders, and war for years filled the minds and 
hearts of all men from the furthest confines of Russia on the east to 
the island borders of Britain on the west. To give even a short 
history of such a struggle embracing so many countries, would alone 
take up all our space. I shall, therefore, content myself with a brief 
general sketch of it at some of its most important and instructive 
phases. 

Crimean War.—The long peace which followed the downfall of 
Napoleon brings us to the Crimean war with its lessons: 

Such is the importance, if a ‘war of any length is to be conducted with credit, 
of the careful training and organisation, in time of peace, of the staff and depart- 
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ments, including the important branches of supply and transport—the necessity of 
a proper system of reserves to fill up and maintain the cadres—the exhausting 
character, in the case of a vast empire thinly peopled and ill provided with trans- 
port, of a war conducted at a remote point of its circumference. 


Omitting any detailed consideration of this war or of the great civil 
contest in America, and passing over the Austro-Italian and minor 
wars, we come, lastly, to the recent campaigns against Austria and 
France, which have lately placed Prussia at the head of the military 
powers of Europe. These we must consider briefly under the head of 
Prussia. We shall then conclude with a few general remarks. 


Egypt. 


Comparative Importance.—Egypt is a word of deep interest to the 
historian and the antiquary as the title of the oldest power in the 
world’s history. 

Two thousand years before the Christian era, we find pyramids already in exist- 
ence. Egypt, even then, was an ancient power, with a history going back through 
many dynasties. The accounts of Manetho and Herodotus, would give us a total of 
nearly 5,000 years from Menes to the Persian invasion. Without absolutely relying 
upon this, we are yet justified in saying that Rome herself cannot compare for one 
moment, as regards duration of empire, with Egypt. 

It is no less interesting to the artist or savant as the cradle and 
nursery of those arts and sciences which the keen intellect and 
refined artistic perception of Greece afterwards carried to such per- 
fection. To the careful student of military history Egypt is of equal 
importance. Her pre-eminence in war is testified by innumerable 
monuments, no less than by the accounts of historians. At no 
period of her history does she appear to have been isolated, like 
China, through long centuries of stagnation, but rather surrounded 
by mariy enemies, and engaged in constant struggles. Hence, while 
the rest of the world was still more or less in its infancy in military 
matters, as in all else, Egypt had developed as one side of a self- 
evolved and highly wrought civilisation, an elaborate military system. 
Concerning this, it is much to be regretted that our information is but 
partial and imperfect, depending mainly upon the ancient monumental 
sculptures, which, however, form, as far as they go, an invaluable 
record. With the exception of the northern part about the Delta of 
the Nile, where we find a coast line of some eighty miles in extent, 
Egypt consists mainly of a very narrow strip of country along the 
course of the great river. 

“ The average breadth of the valley, from one mountain range to the other between 
“ Cairo in Lower and Edfoo in Upper Egypt, is only about seven miles ; and that of 
“the cultivable land, whose limits depend on the inundation, scarcely exceeds five 
“and a half ” (J. G. Wilkinson, “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i, p. 216). 

From a period prior to the earliest authentic records, the population 
of this very limited tract appears to have been exceedingly large. 

The number of towns and villages are variously given by ancient authors at 
from 20,010 to upwards of 30,000. “ Josephus in the reign of Vespasian, still 
‘‘ reckons seven millions and a half in the valley of the Nile, besides the population 
“of Alexandria, which amounted to 300,000.” If we take 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
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as the maximum population of Egypt proper (exclusive of the numerous conquered 
provinces) in its palmiest days, we shall, perhaps, be approximately correct consider- 
ing the very limited area. 


From the earliest ages, Egypt was esteemed a rich country owing to 
the great fertility of its soil, which consisted mainly of the alluvial 
deposit from the Nile. We find traces of its exports of corn, yarn, 
tine-linen, cloth, and embroidered work in the Bible. Besides such 
manufactures, the Egyptians received a large revenue from the nations 
they had subdued in Asia and Ethiopia. Their commerce with sur- 
rounding countries, whether by sea or caravan, was considerable, and 
they had many valuable mines. But agriculture was the main source 
of their wealth. With a little consideration of these facts we shall 
hardly fail to recognise as one determining cause of Egypt’s military 
greatness, the constant tendency to external expansion with its con- 
tinual resulting practice in war created in the case of an intelligent 
and vigorous race by the pressure of increasing population upon a 
limited site, whose natural resources were insufficient for their re- 
quirements. 

Constitution and Government.—The eastern system of class destinction 
appears to have prevailed from the earliest times in Egypt. The first 
caste with them consisted of the priests, from whom were chosen the 
King’s responsible advisers, the judges and all the principal officers of 
State. The constitution was a despotism carefully restricted by 
stringent rules and customs, and especially by the requirements of 
religion, as interpreted by the powerful sacerdotal caste. 

In a short essay like the present, covering such an immense field, 
we cannot attempt to go into details, nor do more than just glance at 
these leading facts with a view to justify the opinion that the stereo- 
typed conservatism of constitutional forms and governmental tradi- 
tions created by this union of sacerdotal and despotic government, 
was a leading cause of that stability of political life and long abiding 
military strength which enabled a low-lying and indefensible country 
like Egypt to maintain her ascendency, unbroken by domestic struggles 
or foreign occupation, through so many long centuries of external war 
and dynastic change. 

National Characteristics—Glancing now for a moment at those 
national characteristics which go so far to determine a nation's military 
capacity and consequent success in war, we recognise in the ancient 
Kgyptians a proud and imperial race. 


They delighted to raise world-enduring monuments, whether to chronicle their 
success in war and conquest, or to deck the tombs of their ancestors and great 
nen. 


They were hardy and active. 


In the midst of their vast stone palaces, and with every appliance of luxury at 
command, they slept on pillows of wood or alabaster almost identical in shape and 
character with those used at this very day by the hardy and unsophisticated Zulus 
in South Africa. Even the King’s son, the heir to the throne, we are told was 
obliged to run an almost incredible distance every morning before breakfast to ensure 
his being active and strong in wind and limb. 

They were a patient and hardworking, a methodical and organising race, capable 
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of transporting stupendous Sphinxes or vast monolithic columns across sandy deserts 
or soft alluvial soil: 

They slew thousands of enemies in a well-organised and well-fought eampaign, 
but never neglected to cut off the hands of the slain and count them in heaps by 
tens and by hundreds, in order that a proper and accurate record of their Kings’ 
victories might be preserved. 

Military System.—As the outcome of such national characteristics 
we will next glance at the forms which the military arrangements of 
the Egyptians assumed in practice. The military caste came next to 
the priests: “‘To them was assigned one of the three portions into 
“which the land of Egypt was divided by an edict of Sesostris ” 
(Wilkinson, p. 282), and the son of a soldier was forbidden from 
following any other profession. Every soldier was allowed a plot of 
land free from all charge and tribute: nor could he be cast into prison 
for debt. The whole force consisted, according to Herodotus, of 
410,000 men, of whom 2,000 annually were selected for the royal 
body guard. They abode on their farms or portions of land when 
not wanted for active service or training. The land was a substitute 
for regular pay, and encouraged habits of industry. 


“For the Egyptians justly considered that such employments promoted the 
** strength of the body, as much as the idleness of a town life injured the physical 
“and moral constitution, and the soldier was taught to look upon the pursuits of a 
“ mechanic as unmanly and contemptible. Indeed, they were absolutely forbidden 
“to engage in any such occupation, as in Sparta they made war their profession, 
“and deemed it the most worthy pursuit.”—Wilkinson, page 286. 

Field sports, gymnastic exercises, outdoor games of all kinds, wrestling, cudgel- 
ling, feats of strength, &c., were greatly in vogue, and appear to have constituted 
a regular part of the training of the soldier. 

Each man was obliged to provide himself with the necessary arms offensive and 
defensive, and everything requisite for a campaign; and they were expected to hold 
themselves in readiness for taking the field when required. 


Here we see that glorification of the military profession which is 
always such an element of strength in warlike and conquering races. 
The failure or negation of it, such as occurs where the best men in 
any nation tend generally to abandon and despise military service, or 
to leave the defence of their country to mercenaries, is a sure symptom 
of national degradation, present or prospective. 


The basis of the Egyptian tactical organisation consisted of the heavy infantry 
divided into regiments. Masses of such, armed with spears and shields and a 
falchion or other weapon are seen on the ancient sculptures moving in an impene- 
trable phalanx, corresponding to our battalion in close column. They must have 
been well drilled, for*besides such order, they were capable of deployment into line 
or of forming other descriptions of columns, or of resolving themselves into small 
independent bodies resembling our companies in sections or fours. The bowmen 
constituted a large part of the strength of the Army. They fought either on foot or 
in chariots, and were probably the chief part of both wings. These, as well as the 
light infantry, were taught either to advance in line, or to open out as skirmishers, 
according to circumstances and the nature of the ground. The regiments were pro- 
bably divided into battalions or companies, with their proper company or battalion 
officers. Each battalion and company had its own standard, regarded by the troops 
with superstitious reverence ; the standard bearers being officers of distinguished 
valour. The cavalry covered and supported the foot. It was an important arm, and 
the command of it was a highly honourable post, generally reserved for the most 
distinguished of the king’s sons. The troops were summoned, assisted in their 
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tactical formations, and roused to the charge by the blast of the trumpet. The staff 
consisted mainly of the royal princes and the sons of the nobility and leading 
persons. 

Besides infantry and cavalry, the Egyptians had also a large force of chariots. 

In attacking a fortified town, they advanced under cover of the arrows of the 
bowmen ; and either instantly applied the scaling ladder to the ramparts, or under- 
took the routine of a regular siege: in which case, having advanced to the walls, 
they posted themselves under cover of testudos, a sort of light movable artificial 
tower, and shook and dislodged the stones of the parapet with a species of battering- 
ram. But when the place held out against these attacks, and neither a coup de main, 
the ladder, nor the ram were found to succeed, they probably used the testudo for 
concealing and protecting the sappers, while they mined the place. On the line of 
march the chariots led the way. The infantry came next in successive divisions. In 
the centre of the heavy infantry came the royal standards. Here was the king in 
his war chariot, or commander-in-chief deputed by him, with his staff. The cavalry 
was probably ahead foraging for supplies and information as to the enemy’s move- 
ments, or guarding the rear in a retreat. The troops were marshalled for the attack 
by trumpet calls. A line of archers first advanced upon the enemy, marching pro- 
perly in step, in close order where the ground permitted, and drawing their bows all 
together by word of command. Under cover of the showers of arrows thus created, 
the infantry advanced in serried battalions, covered with their shields, which formed 
a wall in front of them. They were supported in flank by chariots, and very pro- 
bably, by cavalry. ‘These arms were also ready in reserve, watchful for an oppor- 
tunity of completing the discomfiture of a shaken enemy or of following up his 
retreat to cut him to pieces, or, charging all together in heavy masses, the chariots 
were prepared to make a desperate effort to break the enemy’s ranks should their 
own infantry fail in so doing. It is evident that the mere momentum of such a 
mass of these eight two-horsed chariots, driven at full gallop in line, would be tre- 
mendous, and that it would require very steady infantry to stand up against them 
with spears. 

From the earliest ages the Egyptians appear, by the evidence of numerous sculp- 
tures, to have been engaged in constant wars with surrounding tribes and nations. 
They carried their arms into very remote countries, extending in a wide cirele from 
the Scythians and nations on the borders of the Euphrates on the north and east to 
the black Ethiopians on the south. 


Greece and Persia. 


Physical Conditions —If we examine a map of Greece, we shall 
recognise at once, that its two leading physical characteristics are 
aountain and sea. 

The level spaces are very scanty and they are surrounded by 
mountain and crag. Two important results followed. Viewed from 
the outside, the general difficulty of access to the country protected the 
inhabitants from invasion, so as to favour their independent growth 
and development; while internally, the difficulty of communication 
and transport, and the universal defensibility of the ground tended to 
foster sub-division, and the growth of separate autonomous com- 
munities. [Compare the introductory chapter in Grote.] On the 
other hand, the universal accessibility to water, caused by the re- 
markably indented coastline, created a strong tendency to maritime 
occupations and commerce. It enlarged and quickened the intel- 
lectual growth and experience of the inhabitants, and it kept the 
subdivision above-mentioned within bounds so as to admit of a 
vigorous spirit of nationality. How far this combination of unity 
and individuality—marked unity of national life in general, with a 
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pronounced individuality of separate communities in detail—tended 
to create that wonderful self-evolved intellectual development which 
so characterised the Greeks, it is not our business here to in- 
quire. But we must note—as being distinctly our concern—the fact 
of this superiority of intellect, as well as the physical conditions 
under which it had to be exercised—area small—climate probably 
more healthy than at present, owing to larger cultivation and better 
water supply—great diversity of soil, temperature and level—in- 
sufficient corn-growing capacity leading to foreign importation and 
commerce—moderate metallic resources—sea and mountain every- 
where. These are all conditions tending to produce a hardy, active, 
self-reliant population, but not admitting of great numbers, nor leading 
to the accumulation of great wealth. 

Compared with Persia—The great importance of noting such facts 
as these, if we are to take any true measure of the causes and limiting 
conditions of the military success of Greece or of any other country, will 
be well seen, if we compare for a moment the above features in Greece 
with the corresponding points in the country of her great adversary 
Persia. There we find vast fertile plains, tending to create and main- 
tain an enormous population—overwhelming indeed as compared with 
Greece, but one of a character so different and inferior as to neutralise 
their numerical superiority. 

Historie Outline—A survey of the history, civil or military of the 
Greeks, would take us over a very wide field with many changes. At 
the famous siege of Troy we find merely a rude and barbaric con- 
course. A number of petty chieftains, each with his small band of 
followers, each fighting conjointly with his fellows, or independently, 
or withdrawing from the scene altogether, according to the caprice of 
the moment. No cohesion, no discipline, no strategy, no tactics or none 
worthy the name. Butsoon, with the conquests of the Thessalians and 
the Dorians, the minds of the ablest race in history were directed to 
military matters, and war became more intelligent and systematic. 
The cavalry, maintained by the landed proprietors with their retainers, 
which formed the military force of the early Greek communities, 
began to give way to heavy-armed infantry composed of smaller pro- 
prietors and artisans. But the first regularly-trained and formidable 
force was created by Sparta which henceforward took the lead in all 
military matters, and showed the way to the rest of Greece: so to 
Sparta our attention must chiefly be directed. 

Constitutions—The early Greek constitutions were at first oli- 
garchies. 

There was a struggle in several of the States in the sixth century B.c., between 
oligarchy and despotism in which the former prevailed. The Lacedemonians upheld 
oligarchy at home and abroad, and in their contests with Athens in the fifth century 
B.C., they assisted the oligarchical party to overthrow democracy. 

Athens commenced with an oligarchy, which was modified and 
restricted by Solon’s laws: and eventually the democratic principle 
triumphed shortly before the Persian war. Sparta was originally 
governed by two so-called kings, equal and co-ordinate in authority. 
But the five ephors changed annually, soon usurped all real power, and 
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the kings were reduced to the position of executive officers. The 
senate, and after them the assembly of the people, decided in general, 
great questions of war and peace. But ordinarily, the ephors reigned 
with a sway nearly as dark and bloody as that of the Venetian council 
of Ten. 

See Mr. Grote’s remarks on the inhuman massacre of two thousand distinguished 
helots, contrived secretly by the ephors.—Grote, Part II, ch. vi, p. 142. 

Spartan Military Institutions.—For our present purpose, the Spartan 
institutions are the most interesting and important of any race in 
history, as being framed with a single eye to the one object of pre- 
eminence in war. They represent, therefore, the views and experience 
of an intelligent and uncompromising people as to the best method of 
attaining this pre-eminence. Not only was every Spartan citizen 
liable to military service from the age of twenty to that of sixty years, 
but, by the famous institutions of Lycurgus, the whole life of the 
nation, and of every individual in it, was made one continuous pre- 
paration for war. Thus every effort was made to create and maintain 
the strongest and healthiest possible breed of citizens. 

By this idea the age of marriage,’ the intercourse of the sexes, the 
treatment of the young women, and the faith of the married women 
were all governed. Both boys and girls underwent a process of strict 
discipline and careful gymnastic training, by which their physical 
powers were developed and increased. The boy found every detail of 
his whole life, public and private, regulated on the same principle of 
preparation for war. Thus he was taught his drill at an early age, 
and, as a man, whether married or single, rich or poor, he had to live 
in barracks, and take his frugal meals at a public table under govern- 
mental supervision. 

“ From the early age of seven years, throughout his whole life, as youth and man 
“no less than as boy, the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either him- 
“self under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and spectator of others—always 
“under the fetters and observances of a rule partly military partly monastic— 
“estranged from the independence of a separate home, seeing his wife during the 
“first years after marriage only by stealth, and maintaining little peculiar relation 
“with his children. The supervision not only of his fellow-citizens, but also of 
“authorised censors or captains nominated by the State was perpetually acting upon 
“him, his day was passed in public exercises and meals, his nights in the public 
“ barrack to which he belonged. Besides the particular military drill, whereby the 
“complicated movements required from a body of Lacedemonian hoplites in the 
“field, were made familiar to him from his youth ; he also became subject to severe 
“ bodily discipline of other kinds, calculated to impart strength, activity, and endurance. 
“To manifest a daring and pugnacious spirit ; to endure hunger and thirst, heat, cold, 
“and fatigue ; to tread the worst ground barefoot, to wear the same garment winter 
“and summer ; to suppress external manifestations of feeling, and to exhibit in public, 
“when action was not called for, a bearing, shy, silent, and motionless as a statute ; 
“all these were the virtues of the accomplished Spartan youth.’”—Grote, Part II, 
ch. vi, p. 146. 

The whole nation was in fact a military school, and the whole 
life of both sexes was given up to preparation for war. By these 
military institutions, and the natural superiority of trained men over 


1 Later than elsewhere, in Greece, where a too early marriage tended to deteriorate 
the population. 
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untrained, the Spartans soon acquired an undisputed pre-eminence 
in Greece: for they brought their elaborate system to perfection at a 
time when such matters were comparatively unknown in the rest of 
Greece,’ and subsequently they remained the acknowledged masters in 
the art of war. The great moral result of that glorification of war, as 
I have called it above, which was at once the cause and the effect of 
such institutions as these, was naturally the creation of an intense 
military spirit in the whole nation. 

“Return either with your shield or upon it,” was the well-known and oft-quoted 
parting speech of mothers to their sons setting out for the field ; and Xenophon says 
that, after the defeat at Leuctra, those mothers who saw their sons return defeated 
were the great sufferers, while those whose sons had been slain were comparatively 
quite well off and cheerful. 

As regards the morale of the troops themselves, the cheerful and 
deliberate submission to the stern rule that a Spartan should never 
turn his back upon the foe—even where it involved certain destruction 
as in the faur-famed defence of the pass of Thermopyle by Leonidas—is 
only one instance in point, but perhaps sufficient. From the purely 
military side, then, and viewed with reference solely to its direct and 
immediate operation, such a system as this was, no doubt, admirably 
adapted to create a race of warriors unsurpassed in war. But looked 
at from the broader point of view of the statesman and the philosopher, 
it was so intensely narrow, artificial, and stereotyped as, however suc- 
cessful for a time, to ensure its own ultimate failure. The whole life 
of a Spartan was encompassed and fenced in by such a multitude of 
obstructive regulations that all free development was checked, in- 
cluding, in the long run, the natural increase of population. And 
that intense and short-sighted selfishness which characterized Sparta 
and her rulers throughout their history, prevented the introduction of 
fresh blood from the ranks of her subject populations, such as replen- 
ished the scanty population of Rome in her early and struggling days. 
Had a wise and liberal policy been adopted in the gradual and pro- 
gressive emancipation, or admission to the rights of citizenship of 
the brave and unfortunate helots,’ and the periceci—had a rigid and 
repressive military system been relaxed, and, while rendering to the 
art of war its proper share of attention, a yoke no longer been imposed 
upon the citizens such as human nature could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to bear—the history of Sparta might have been far different. 
The natural and unfettered development of their own hardy and in- 

1 All citizens or freedmen, it is true, throughout the various states were armed 
and trained, and obliged to serve when required; but even down to alate period 
any such claborate training and organization as the Lacedemonian was not thought 
necessary or undergone. “The military force of the other cities of Greece, even 
“down to the close of the Peloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no special training, 
“ having neither any small company like the enomoty, consisting of particular men 
“ drilled to act together, nor fixed and disciplined officers, nor triple scale of sub- 
‘ ordination and subdivision.”—Grote. 

? Instead of this they were at: all times ground down and the Spartans lived in 
continual dread of their own helots, who, when their numbers tended to increase 
se fast, were at times inhumanly murdered. See the instance alluded to in a note 
above. 
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dustrious population, and the cordial co-operation of contented and 
thriving subjects around them, would have placed them in a position 
such that that hegemony or unquestioned leadership in Greece, 
which was the fondest ambition of every Spartan, would have fallen to 
them naturally and spontaneously, instead of dangling ever delusively 
before their eyes throughout their history, and eventually, after ruinous 
struggles and sacrifices, slipping from their grasp. ; 

Athens.—A diametrically opposite order of things is seen on turning 
to Athens. In her case there was a marvellous increase of wealth, 
population, and resources achieved in a very short time. No doubt 
the triumph of liberal principles, as opposed to the narrow and bigoted 
oligarchic system of Sparta, was largely responsible for this. 


“The democracy was the first creative cause of that astonishing personal and 
“ many-sided energy which marked the Athenian character for a century downward 
“ from Kleisthenez.”—Grote. 


Athens immeasurably superior to Sparta in all the arts of peace—in 
science and philosophy, in the play of poetic fancy and imagination, in 
eloquent and soul-stirring oratory, in all the glories and delights of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and music—was, when need so required, not 
one whit behind her in war. Witness the famous victory of Marathon, 
the turning point in Greek history, won by Athens alone. I have 
however said, and shall say, little about Athens; for there is not much 
in her case, and for our present purpose, requiring special study. The 
inilitary system of Greece is fairly due to Sparta, whose superior 
mastery in the art of war the Athenians themselves all along acknow- 
ledged. Jn their intestine struggles, both sides fought well: Sparta 
with the proud firmness of veterans, with a great reputation to sustain 
and a conscious mastery of the art of war; Athens with all the fierce- 
ness and energy of a young, vigorous, and aspiring democracy, te 
which everything seemed possible. We may, however, remark that 
the Athenians, from the lack of the continual steady and rigid disci, 
pline of Sparta, were much more excitable and liable to sudden panic. 
Like the French they were at all times better adapted to play a winning 
than a losing game. They needed a strict discipline, but it would 
have been impossible to make them submit to the severity which the 
Spartans endured patiently. The result was determined by other 
causes than that of any marked military superiority on either side, 
which we need not here go into. 

Military System of the Greeks—We shall hardly be in a position to 
form any true conception of the real causes of that marked superiority 
of the Greek over any or all of the Asiatic races without some con- 
sideration of their respective arms and method of fighting. The Greek 
tavtics were based upon the confidence which they justly reposed in 
their heavy-armed infantry or hoplites in the phalanx order. The 
phalanx was broadly a dense mass of men in close column with a wide 
front, the depth varying according to circumstances. The long spear 
was its characteristic weapon, besides a short sword and a large brazen 
shield, covering the bearer from the shoulder to the knee. Moreover 
the hoplite wore, at ali periods, the helmet, cuirass, and greaves, each 
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plated with bronze; so that he was protected from head to foot. When 
the ranks were closed for the tight each man had three feet linear space 
of front. At this interval their shields touched, and they were almost 
as well defended from the enemy as an armadillo with its scales. 

The phalanx order was substantially the same at all periods, but appears to have 
been brought to its greatest perfection by Philip, King of Macedon. He increased 
the length of the spear, ordinarily twenty-one feet, to twenty-four feet. The ranks 
were arranged so that the spears of the fifth rank projected three feet beyond the 
first, and thus every man in the front rank was guarded by five spear poinis. The 
remaining ranks in rear inclined their spears upwards, resting them on the shoulders 
of the men in front. By these the missiles of the enemy were to a considerable 
extent arrested. Now this whole arrangement was eminently calculated to combine, 
in the highest possible degree, the great advantages of mutual protection and security 
for defence, with the most crushing and irresistible impetus in attaek—provided only 
the ranks remained unbroken and in good order. No infantry similarly equipped 
could stand their charge, and no cavalry horses could be got to face their serried rows 
of spear points. But it is also clear that this very great solidity and strength 
was gained at the expense of freedom and mobility ; and that the phalanx was very 
liable to be disorganized by maneuvring over uneven ground, by an attack in flank 
or by the assaults of light troops, armed with javelins, bows, slings, &e., whom it 
would be equally unable to avoid or pursue. As the conditions of its action were 
better studied, these facts became more clearly recognised, and we see all through 
Greek history a steadily increasing tendency to the use of light troops and cavalry as 
auxiliaries and protectors to the phalanx. Thus the Spartan hoplites were accom- 
panied by helots, partly as attendants, partly as light armed troops. At Platwa each 
hoplite had the extraordinary number of seven helots. At the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war the Athenians had a body of cavalry, a troop of bowmen of their 
own citizens, and a regiment of Thracian slaves also armed with bows. The Athe- 
nian general, Iphicrates, introduced important improvements in the equipment of 
the mercenaries. His peltaste were a sort of compromise between heavy and light 
armed troops. The destruction of a body of Spartan hoplites by them, owing pro- 
bably to their greater freedom and mobility in attack, was a notable fact in the 
military experience of the Greeks, indicating unmistakably the weak side of the 
phalanx system. 

The cavalry was an important and distinguished arm in the armies of both Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander. ‘The latter also, in his dimachei, had a mean between 
cavalry and infantry, a body of men designed to fight on horseback or on foot as re- 
quired. He had also a train of artillery—baliste and catapultee—used with great 
effect at the passage of the Jaxartes. By the judicious employment of all such arms 
as these the heavy armed infantry of the phalanx could be spared much unsuitable 
work, and reserved fresh and intact to decide the fate of an engagement by its steady 
advance and irresistible weight. But there was another cause which largely con- 
tributed to obviate in practice the great apparent danger of confusion and disorgani- 
zation in the shock of battle, namely, the high individual intelligence of the Greeks, 
and their excellence in drill, combined with a most simple and admirable system of 
maneuvring. The movements and arrangements of the phalanx depended upon this 
very convenient and simple principle, that the smallest tactical unit consisting of the 
enomotia, corresponding to our section, always extended the whole depth of the column, 
and was capable of independent action, having its own leader. However the numbers of 
these units or of the whole phalanx might vary from time to time, this was always 
the case. Thus, if the enomotia consisted of thirty-two men besides the leader, and 
the phalanx was in column eight deep, as at the battle of Mantinea, the front of each 
enomotia would comprise four files. If the phalanx was drawn up twelve deep, as at 
Leuctra, and the enomotia contained twenty-four files, its front would be only two 
files. Suppose now the army drawn up in close order in phalanx, and orders given 
to form the line of march. The enomotia on the extreme right of the right wing 
would march off in its existing order of three, or more usually of two files, and each 
of the others in succession would follow it. Thus the whole army would march in a 
long column of three or two files. Conversely, suppose it to be necessary to form in 
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phalanx from the line of march, the leading enomotia would halt or step short. The 
hindmost enomotia of the column would incline to its left, and form up in line with 
and on the left of the one in front of it. ‘These two would then similarly form up 
in line with and on the left of the next preceding ; and so on until the whole phalanx 
had been formed on the first’ enomotia, now the extreme right. By similar move- 
ments of these units, the depth of the phalanx could be increased or diminished, the 
army could be formed to a flank, or countermarched, or any other necessary move- 
ment effected, in a convenient and expeditious manner.—(Smith’s “ Dict. of Ant. Art. 
Exercitus.”’) 

History repeats itself often in a curious and unexpected way. The above arrange- 
ment is precisely the same in principle as that recently adopted in the Italian army, 
with a view to meet the latest developments of modern war. This consists of squads 
of ten men, designed to work independently, each under its own corporal. By these 
it is thought that the front can be increased or diminished from the close battalion 
column to the extended line of skirmishers with the least possible delay and con- 
fusion. But to make the modern arrangement as simple for manwuvring purposes 
as the ancient, the depths of these units should extend to the greatest depth required 
for the present regimental close column of companies, by which the section would 
rule and be sufficient; for all possible regimental formations. 

War is the touchstone, as well as the end and object, of all military 
systems. We shall best appreciate the merits of the Greek system, by 
seeing it when opposed to that of Greece’s traditional enemy—Persia. 

Compared with Persia.—Persia is the last of the great empires which, 
from the days of the earliest conquerors—Chedorlaomer’—far back in 
the earliest dawn of history down to the time of which we are now 
speaking, have risen up, flourished, and decayed in the countries 
between and bordering on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

It would hardly be possible to find a greater contrast in all history 
than that presented by Greece and Persia. In Greece we see, 
generally, extraordinary ability and activity, intelligent obedience 
and discipline, patient endurance of necessary restraint combined 
with vigour and originality of thought and action, as well as unlimited 
capacity for study and improvement. In Persia we find nothing but 
heaviness, slowness, uninventiveness, a blind and unreasoning devotion 
to numbers and brute force, a proud and obstinate adherence to the 
exploded traditions of the past, and an utter incapacity for profiting 
by its lessons. The military systems of the two nations were faithful 
representatives of their national characteristics. If in Greece, there is 
visible the swiftness and activity of the leopard, in Persia it is the 
heaviness and clumsiness of the bear.* 

A motley assemblage of races of the most divers composition, as 


1 Kudur-Lagamer, the Elamitic prince, who, nearly twenty centuries before our 
era, having extended his dominion over Babylonia and the adjoining region, marched 
an army a distance of twelve hundred miles from the shores of the Persian Gulf to 
the Dead Sea, and held Palestine and Syria in subjection for twelve years, thus 
effecting conquests which were not again made, from the same quarter, till the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, sixteen hundred years afterwards, has a good claim to be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable personages in the worid’s history, being, as 
he is, the forerunner and prototype of all those great oriental conquerors who, from 
time to time, have built up vast empires in Asia cut of heterogeneous materials 
which have, in a longer or shorter space, successively crumbled to decay.—‘ Anct. 
*Mon.,” Vol. I. page 219. 

2 See a very good description, two long to quote here, in Pusey’s “ Lectures on 


“the Prophet Daniel,” pp. 72-73. 
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regards arms, equipment, and mode of fighting, were assembled 
together, at the command of the great King, in one vast ill-organised 
host, and sent out to fight his battles under leaders who had little 
knowledge of war, but were impelled to do their best by fear of the 
wrath of an eastern despot if they were unsuccessful, and the promise 
of his favour if fortune should prove favourable. Or the King himself 
went at the head of his troops, and generally succeeded in showing 
that he would have done much better to stay at home, and entrust 
the command to an able lieutenant. 

Marathon.—The victory of Marathon shows us the Greek arrived 
at a state of military attainment very similiar to that of the Roman, 
as we shall hereafter notice, before the wars with Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal had enlarged his ideas on strategy and tactics. We must not 
condemn the Persians too much for the result, as their infantry had no 
reasonable chance against the formidable and impenetrable Greek 
phalanx. 

The truth is that Greek intellect had devised a system under which they fought, 
as against the Persians in the greatest comparative safety so long as they kept their 
ranks unbroken. This is sufficiently shown by the very small proportionate loss on 
the Greek side at Marathon. 

By this victory, the traditional prestige of the Persians was for ever 
dissipated, and the terror which they had inspired turned to contempt. 
The Greeks learned their own strength and the Persian weakness. 

Superiority of the Greek.—Henceforward, the defeat of Persians by 
Greeks, whenever they met them in a fair fight, was a foregone con- 
clusion.’ The native Persians were often individually brave.? But 
then there was no skill in leading, uo cohesion, no discipline. Their 
arms and organization were simply wretched compared with the 
Greek, and a determined attack by the well-armed and well-protected 
line of Greeks soon resolved then into a disorderly mob. 

On the Greek side, the leading was most defective in the earlier 
battles, and the division of command and disunion were a perpetual 
source of peril. 

But there was henceforward a steady improvement in tactics, in 
manceuvring, and in the knowledge of war, though not, perhaps, in 
the power of the individual soldier. In fact, the military science of 
the Greeks was created during the interval between the battles of 
Marathon and Cheeroneia. It culminated in Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander. 

All this time the Persians remained stagnant. Thus Darius Codo- 


1 Although Xerxes, ten years later (480 B.c.), overran Attica, including Athens 
itself, and had nearly succeeded in subjugating or destroying all Greece, it was by dint 
of overwhelming numbers, combined with the divided counsels and want of concert 
of the Greeks. Had the various States united all their scattered forces against the 
common enemy, under a generalissimo with unlimited powers, they might easily 
have faced him in the open, with all the myriads of Asiatics he could bring into the 
field, 

2 At Platcea we are told that they rushed gallantly upon the Lacedemonian spears, 
seizing hold of them and breaking them, or combining together in small knots of 
eight or ten men to rush upon them, so as, by sacrificing themselves, to make way for 
the rest. 
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mannus, at Issus, displayed all the faults of Xerxes combined with his 
ruinous rashness. The cavalry fought well, but the infantry hardly 
as well as they had done at Platea, one hundred and fifty years earlier. 

While, on the Greek side, improvement was most marked. General- 
ship, combination, and tactical power had been added to the pre- 
existing excellence of the phalanx system. 

The improvements which Iphicrates had introduced were carried out by 
Epaminondas. He first taught the different arms to co-operate together in action 
in a scientific manner, and showed how to gain a tactical advantage by refusing the 
attack with part of his line, while elsewhere he brought an overwhelming force to 
bear on a weak point of the enemy. 

We cannot here trace the course of Greek history, or of the long 
Peloponnesian war, in which the Greek States paved the way for 
Macedonian supremacy, by wasting their strength in a ruinous in- 
ternal struggle. 

In the result—the Macedonian kingdom—we notice that military 
pride and esprit supplied the place of national sentiment (see Grote, 
Vol. VIII, page 301) 

I shall say little more of Greece or of Persia. Greece was strong in 
intellect, in courage, in organization, in equipment, and in every 
military quality, but weak from intestine rivalry and discord, and 
from her comparative poverty in numbers. Persia was weak in the 
military qualities, but strong in numbers, in wealth, and in eastern 
diplomacy. This diplomacy and wealth enabled her to play off one 
party in Greece against another, or to array corps of Greek mercena- 
ries in her own ranks. These, if only the campaigns had been con- 
ducted under an able general, would often have turned the scale in her 
favour. 

Her intrinsic weakness and Greek strength was nowhere better shown than in 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand after Kunaxa, successfully conducted, in spite of 
the loss, through treachery, of their officers, over fourteen hundred and sixty-four 
miles of an unknown and difficult country, and against the whole power of Persia. 
“The Zenophontic Anabasis betrays her real weakness against any vigorous attack, 
“ while it at the same time exemplifies the discipline, the endurance, the power of 
“ self-action and adaptation, the susceptibility of influence from speech and discussion, 
“ the combination of the reflecting obedience of citizens with the mechanical regu- 
“larity of soldiers, which confers such immortal distinction on the Hellenic 
“ character.”"—Grote, Vol. VI, ch. lxxi, page 344. 


The last great historic battles were lost by the Persians, rather, it 
would seem, from bad generalship than from any other cause. 


Thus Granikus, through the bad leading of the Persian satraps, was left mainly 
to the Persian cavalry. They fought well, but were overpowered, leaving the strong 
corps of Greek mercenaries, which, if skilfully employed, might easily have saved the 
day, to be surrounded and cut to pieces at leisure. 

At Issus, again, as we have said, the cavalry fought well in parts, but the vast 
Persian host were cooped up in a narrow valley, where their numbers were of no 
use. The Greek mercenaries, thirty thousand strong, might here, again, have saved 
the day, but the cowardice of Darius, who turned and fled, did not give them a 
chance. Arbela, as the last, as also was perhaps the worst case of all. It was fought 
ona level plain—of Darius’s own choosing, as good for cavalry—by a number of 
Persians, variously estimated at two hundred and forty-five thousand to a million, 
against forty thousand foot and seven thousand horse, under Alexander. It also was 
lost by the cowardice of Darius, who was first to fly. Here, also, the result was due 
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to the total absence of every necessary quality in the Persian leader. Had Darius 
been man enough to strike a bold stroke for victory and empire ; had he avoided the 
direct attack in front of Alexander’s veterans, as far as possible, and merely checked 
them with his own Greek mercenaries, while he surrounded and charged them 
repeatedly, at once in flank and rear, with his numerous and powerful cavalry, the 
issue would probably have been different. Alexander’s conquering career would 
have been suddenly arrested, and the Persian empire might have lasted for genera- 
tions to come. As it was, three-fourths of the Persians were never brought into 
action at all, and the battle was lost before it was fairly begun. 


Rome. 


Importance.—For the purposes of this essay no subject can be more 
important and interesting than an enquiry into the causes which led to 
the long supremacy of Rome through many centuries of continual 
warfare. So numerous were the countries wherein, and so diverse the 
conditions under which, this supremacy was asserted, that Rome may 
justly claim to be the military power in the world’s history, and time 
and thought will perhaps be better bestowed on an attentive considera- 
tion of the springs of her military greatness than on a corresponding 
study regarding any other power in history. To Rome, then, I pro- 
pose to devote a considerable portion of our space here. 

Climate, Resources, and Population—All armies are composed of 
men, so that a nation’s military strength, whatever other conditions 
may affect it, will always be ultimately dependent upon its capacity for 
producing and maintaining men. The country round Rome in ancient 
days was much more habitable than is now the case, and capable of 
maintaining a numerous and hardy agricultural population. 

It seems probable that in early days the climate of Italy was much colder in 
winter than at present. Thcre was also a much greater extent of forest, a higher 
average rainfall, and more water, whether in lake or river. What is of more import- 
ance, and may probably be due to these conditions, the malaria appears to have been 
very much less prevalent. Thus the Campagna, which is now a malarious waste, 
was then fertile and highly cultivated. 

So the rise and gradual growth of a strong power here was rendered 
possible. Upon agriculture then, and in a less degree upon foreign com- 
merce, the wealth of Rome in early days was based. But, as pointed out 
by Arnold,’ the portions of land allowed by law to each man were so 
small (only seven jugera) that agriculture could hardly be called a 
source of wealth. It was, I apprehend, this dependence upon agricul- 
ture, with a system of minute subdivision of the land, which mainly 
conduced to the creation and maintenance of two marked elements of 
military strength in ancient Rome; (a) a hardy, industrious, and frugal 
race, constituting a good raw material for the armies, as agricultural 
populations have done in all ages ; (b) a redundant population, tending 
continually to external expansion and consequent foreign aggression, 
whereby a military spirit was created and maintained. The foreign 
commerce of Rome was also considerable from very early days. 

This is shown by the early creation of a sea-port, Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, and, better still, by the commercial treaty with Carthage, concluded under the 





1 Arnold’s “ History of Rome,” Vol. I, p. 87. 
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First Consuls. In this, trade is regulated, not only with Sicily and Sardinia, but with 
Carthage and the western coast of Africa, right up to the Pillars of Hercules. 

National Character.—The early Romans were simple and frugal in 
their habits, severe and chaste in their morals. Strict discipline in 
their armies was but the natural sequel to the severe obedience to 
which every citizen had been trained in youth. For the fathers exer- 
cised without question a degree of power over their children of all 
ages, such as in modern times would be thought an unbearable tyranny. 
Severity and purity of morals and habits have in all ages conduced 
greatly to a nation’s success in war, by creating a hardy and vigorous 
race, accustomed to listen to the call of duty rather than to the pleasure 
or ease of the moment. For war, however ably conducted, must 
involve much hardship, fatigue, and privation to the troops, and much 
loss and sacrifice to the nation generally, such as will hardly be 
patiently endured by an enervated and slothful or a luxuriousrace. The 
early history of Rome is nothing less than one continual record of 
struggle and conflict with a constant succession of enemies, whether 
Ktruscans, Equians, Volscians, or Samnites. Herein her ingrained 
strength was toughened and hardened by many a hardly-earned vic- 
tory, and her power was slowly consolidated by sheer strength of stub- 
born perseverance. And, lest she should be spoilt by too unchecked a 
career of victory, we see on two successive occasions, at an interval of 
the best part of a century, her aggrandisement rudely checked, and 
she herself reduced to begin, as it were, slowly to rebuild the fabric of 
her greatness, like Prussia after Jena in modern days. 

The first of these occasions occurred in the Etruscan conquest of Rome after the 
expulsion of the kings. By this the Romans lost all their Latin cities, much terri- 
tory, and one-third of their tribes. The second was the taking and pillage of Rome 
by the Gauls (about B.c. 364.) 

Fortitude of the Romans.—What sort of a people they were who had 
gone through this severe discipline, and what the spirit in which they 
could face the most desperate circumstances, is nowhere perhaps better 
shown than by their conduct during Hannibal’s march on Rome, about 
B.c. 211. 

A rapid survey of their situation will be hardly beside our present 
purpose. Hannibal had traversed Italy from end to end; he had 
gained possession of the entire south, and had cut to pieces all the 
armies who had tried to stop him. Capua, the second city in Italy, 
had revolted to him; all Campania, Samnium, Lucania, and Apulia 
were banded together tosupport him. Rome had entered upon the war 
with 270,000 men, according to the regular census, of an age to bear 
arms. From these, if Gibbon’s view’ be correct, we must deduct 
about one-twelfth for those incapable of serving from age and intirmity. 
This leaves, say, 250,000 as the whole number of able-bodied citizens 
actually available. There had perished of these in the three bloody 
defeats of Trebbia, Thrasymene, and Cann, about 60,000, or one- 
fourth.? Out of the remainder about 100,000 men were accounted for 

1“ Decline and Fall.” Vol. IV, chapter xxxi. 

? Assuming the loss of the Romans in these battles as equal to that of the allied 


states, which is Arnold’s very moderate assumption. “ History of Rome,” Vol. III, 
p. 122. 
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in twenty-three legions employed in camp or garrison in different parts 
of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain. So when Hannibal 
encamped with his victorious army «within three or four miles of 
Rome we are hardly surprised to learn that, to man the walls against 
an assauit, the Romans had only the two raw city legions—say 10,000 
men—whose assembly in Rome was fortunately due just at this time 
in the usual course of things. 

There were also, it is true, the troops of the Latin colony of Alba. But this was 
an accident, not reckoned upon by the Senate, and due solely to the impromptu zeal 
of Alba, which saw Hannibal going past on his way to Rome, and sent all her available 
men off on the spot to forestall him there. 

Yet in this well-nigh desperate situation the Roman senate refused 
to raise the important siege of Capua, then in progress, or to recall 
any-of their widely scattered troops. 

They calculated, we may presume, that Hannibal had no proper siege equipment, 
and that he could hardly take the city by storm. In contending with such a foe 
much must be risked with a view to ultimate success, and the general situation of the 
war regarded, rather than their own feelings, or any present outcry of the Roman 
populace. And doubtless the senate considered, after the experience of their late 
terrible defeats, that no force which they could hope to bring together would have 
any reasonable chance of beating Hannibal in the field. So that for the sake of the 
moral effect upon their numerous allies and subject populations, the proper course 
was to show a bold front everywhere until, if possible, they could take Capua, and 
strike terror into the hostile confederacy by its fall. This course necessarily involved 
leaving Hannibal altogether unopposed for the present, save by stone walls. 


Nay, they even, says Livy, weakened their weak garrison, by sending 
off just at this moment some necessary reinforcements to the legions in 
Spain. Moreover, the ground on which the tent of Hannibal was then 
pitched was sold in the ordinary course of business by public auction 
at a fair price. This auction, as well as the Spanish reinforcements, 
may no doubt have been contrived by the senate, in order to keep up 
the spirit of the nation by a display of unshaken firmness. Yet let us 
look at the whole situation. Italy in one ferment from end to end, a 
quarter of the whole male population of Rome dead in battle, half the 
remainder contending with a legion of foes all over the world, and 
reinforcements marching quietly off on their long, weary route to 
Spain, on one side of the city, while Hannibal on the other was throw- 
ing his javelin over the wall. We see here a spirit and a temper in a 
nation and its rulers for which the empire of the world was but the 
natural and appropriate recompense. 

Love of Order a marked Characteristic.—In all the Roman military 
arrangements there is observable an order and a method which con- 
duced greatly to their success, and was a main cause of that marked 
feature in Roman history—the permarent and abiding character of 
all their conquests. Just such a character we saw to be remarkably 
allied with military success in the case of the Egyptians, the earliest 
nation of which we have any record. It is an equally conspicuous 
element, noted by all writers in the military arrangements of the latest 
great power in modern history—the Prussians. 


In the case of Rome, and also of Greece, we cannot do better than quote the 
words of Arnold: “ The most striking point in the character of the Romans, and 
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“ that which has so permanently influenced the condition of mankind, was their love 
“ of institutions and of order, their reverence for law, their habit of considering the 
“ individual as living only for that society of which he was amember.. This character, 
“ the very opposite to that of the barbarian and the savage, belongs apparently to that 
“race to which the Greek and Roman both belong, by whatever name—Pelasgian, 
“ Tyrrhenian, or Sikelian—we choose to distinguish it. It has indeed marked the 
“ Teutonic race, but in a less degree. ‘The Kelts have been strangers to it, nor do we 
“find it developed among the nations of Asia, but it strongly characterised the 
“ Dorians in Greece and the Romans, nor is it wanting among the Jonians.”—Arnold’s 
“ History of Rome,” Vol. I, p. 94. 

This love of order, however, does not necessarily involve a settled 
and conservative form of Government. Greece, we know, tended to 
become more and more democratic, until by the natural reaction of all 
democracies, it came under a despotism. The coalition and mixture 
of races upon which Rome was founded, led to progressive changes 
and development in her constitution, which furnish us with a picture 
diametrically opposed to that presented by Egypt. And we see that 
a rigidly conservative despotism like the Egyptian is by no means a 
necessary condition of permanent military strength, though a strong 
government, under whatever form, is doubtless most conducive 
thereto. 

The strength and despotic character of the powerful monarchy which we find in 
Rome under the later kings is shown by the great works which they left behind them. 
The walls of Servius Tullius were sufficient for Rome for eight hundred years, or all 
through her palmiest days. The Cloaca Maxima is of the same period. ‘This was 
a system of main drainage, worked out on a grand scale by forced task-work, like the 
pyramids of Egypt. Probably the aristocratic element, which showed itself in the 
continual struggles of a patrician caste against long-suffering plebians, may be 
ascribed to Etruscan blood and influence, and the growth and final triumph of freer 
institutions under the Commonwealth to the strength of the liberal Sabine and Latin 
element. ‘The subsequent contented acquiescence in a despotism under the emperors 
marked the advancing demoralisation of the. nation, through the increase of wealth 
and luxury. 

But all through, whether the Government were regal, constitutional, 
or imperial, and whatever might be the turbulence of civil strife, one 
essential element of military strength was never wanting. The con- 
stant maintenance of discipline in the army shows the working of that 
same national love of order which caused so many fierce constitutional 
struggles to entail so little bloodshed. The army, as such, never 
interfered in civil dissensions, and all civil strife was forgotten the 
moment the citizen took his place in the ranks as a soldier. 


We shall see, by and by, the evil of the opposite order of things in the demoral- 
ized state of the French armies at the commencement of the campaign of 1792, 
arising from their participation in the po.itical tumult and licence of the Revolution. 


The strictness of Roman discipline is proverbial and was maiu- 
tained by very great severity. 


“ The maintenance of military discipline, by whatever degree of severity it wes 
“ effected, was regarded by the Romans not asa crime, but asa second duty.” Arnold, 
Vol. I, p. 223. Thus to select a single instance in the campaign with the A®quians 
and Volscians, B.c. 469, when the discontented soldiers of Appius Claudius would 
not fight under a general whom they hated, and suffered themselves to be beaten 
by the Volscians with no serious resistance, Appius executed every centurion whose 
men had not faced the enemy, every standard-bearer who had lost his standard, and 
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every tenth man out of the whole of the troops concerned. But when Appius 
himself was brought to trial shortly afterwards, on a variety of charges, including 
misconduct on this very expedition, this extreme severity was not brought forward 
in support of the accusation, shewing that it must have been generally accepted as 
legitimate. 


Conditions of Recruiting and Military Service—The Roman armies 
for many centuries were composed entirely of Roman citizens, and, 
until the time of Marius, the lowest orders of these were excluded. 
Gradually, owing to the drain of men caused by constant wars, and 
the greatly enlarged area of the republic, which opened up new fields 
for recruiting, the privilege was extended. Thus after the close 
of the social war B.c. 87, nearly the whole free population of 
Italy were included; then the provinces were largely drawn upon; 
and eventually, by the edict of Caracalla, the army was thrown open 
to the whole Roman world. It was, however, late in the third 
century of our era before the admission to the army of foreigners 
not subjects was allowed on any large scale. Their numbers soon 
rapidly increased, until in the times of the later emperors we find an 
enervated and worn out stock continually replenished by shoals of 
barbarians drafted into the ranks. By this process the armies were 
maintained, though on a footing diametrically opposed to that on 
which their original strength was based, but the failing empire was 
propped up and the ruin of Rome for many generations averted. 
Side by side with these progressive changes in the materials of which 
the legions were composed, we must not fail to notice important 
corresponding modifications in the conditions of service, and in the 
social position of the soldier as a member of the body politic. Every 
Roman citizen was originally trained to arms, and liable to serve at 
any time, provided his fortune exceeded a prescribed limit. For 
whenever practicable, as through most of their earlier history, the 
lowest and poorest order of citizens were excluded from the distinction 
of serving in the ranks. But he was only required to serve for so 
long a period as the special service might require for which his legion 
was embodied. When the campaign was over he returned to his 
family. Thus for centuries the armies consisted entirely, in modern 
phraseology, of militia. But when as above, the large armies neces- 
sary for great struggles with distant powers, rendered it impossible 
to confine the recruiting area to Rome herself, so also the great dis- 
tances to which troops had to be sent, and the necessity of meeting 
such opponents as Hannibal and Pyrrhus with well trained forces, 
rendered it impossible to break up an army at the end of a summer 
campaign. And as the dominion of Rome extended, the distances 
alone rendered constant relief out of the question. So there was a 
continual tendency in practice to lengthen the time for which the 
troops were embodied, but ‘‘ down to the very termination of the 
‘‘ republic the ancient principle was recognised, that when a com- 
‘¢ paign was concluded, the soldier was entitled to return home and 
‘* resume the occupation of a peaceful citizen. For upwards of seven 
‘“‘ centuries, there was no such thing as the military profession, and 
‘“no man considered himself a soldier in contradistinction to other 
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* callings.”? The identification of feeling and interests thus created 
between the Army and the nation generally, together with the high 
estimation in which the service was held, are most important elements 
and should be carefully noted. The long civil wars and the custom, 
now largely introduced of giving grants of land as a pension for 
long service, tended to the creation of a military class, as also the 
admission to the ranks of the lowest orders of citizens, who being 
bettered by their position there, would not wish to return to civil life. 
Hence the way was paved for Augustus to consolidate and secure his 
newly founded empire by the creation of a large standing army, 
which thenceforward became a permanent and recognised institution. 
So from the reign of Augustus we may date that severance of feeling 
and interest between the soldier and the rest of the nation, and that 
ever-increasing line of demarcation between them which eventually 
culminated in the setting up of puppet emperors who were forced 
upon an unwilling and degraded people by the arms of the Praetorian 
guards. 

The historian, Gibbon, sums up these important changes in the military history 
of Rome, with all his well known ability and weight. “In the purer ages of the 
“ commonwealth, the use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citizens who had 
“a country to love, a property to defend, and some share in enacting those laws, 
“ which it was their interest as well as duty to maintain. But in proportion as the 
“ public freedom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually improved into an 
“art, and degraded into a trade.”” Gibbon, Vol I, page 15. 

Morale of the Troops maintained through great Changes.—A little con- 
sideration of the magnitude of the changes described above will lead 
us perhaps to ask an important question:—Was the morale of the 
troops sustained all this time, and, if so, by what means? No doubt 
there was a marked difference, in this respect, between the old days 
of the commonwealth, with its warriors like Regulus, whose indomit- 
able courage Horace has handed down to all time in a pathetic 
and beautiful picture (Carm. III, 4, 5), and the times of the later 
empire ! 

For a period exactly intermediate between these extremes it is difficult to refrain 
from quoting the example of Horace himself—who, while elsewhere glorifying 
Regulus, refers to his own in-glorious flight from Philippi—parmulé non bene 
relictd—rather with the philosophic indifferentism of an epicurean age than with the 
burning shame which Regulus might be supposed to experience at such a recollec- 
tion. The marked difference of sentiment between these two odes is the measure 
of the difference in the military feeling of the two periods they treat of. 

The morale of the army was however maintained, with more or less 
success, while the nation generally was growing enervated and corrupt, 
and that by means which are so well summarised by Gibbon that I can 
hardly do better than quote him : 

“That public virtue which among the ancients was denominated patriotism is 
“ derived from a strong sense of our own interest in the preservation and prosperity 
“ of the free Government of which we are members. Such a sentiment, which had 
“yendered the legions of the republic almost invincible, could make but a feeble im- 


“ pression on the mercenary servants of a despotic prince, and it became necessary to 
“ supply that defect by other motives of a different but not less forcible nature — 








1Smith’s “Dict. of Ant.” Art. “ Exercitus.” 
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“ honour and religion. The peasant or mechanic imbibed the useful prejudice that 


“he was alvanced to the more dignified profession of arms, in which his rank and 
“ reputation would depend on his own valour; and that although the prowess of a 
“ private soldier must often escape the notice of fame, his own behaviour might 
“ sometimes confer glory or disgrace on the company, the legion, or even the army to 
‘ whose honours he was associated. On his first entrance into the service, an oath 
“was administered to him with every circumstance of solemnity. He promised 
* never to desert his standard, to submit his own will to the command of his leaders, 
“ and to sacrifice his life to the safety of the emperor and the empire. The attach- 
“* ment of the Roman troops to their standards was inspired by the united influence 
“ of religion and of honour. The golden eagle which glittered in the front of the 
“ legion, was the object of their fondest devotion ; nor was it esteemed less impious 
“than it was ignominious, to abandon the sacred ensign in the hour of danger. 
“ These motives which derived their strength from the imagination, were enforced 
“ by fears and hopes of a more substantial kind. Regular pay, occasional donations 
“and a stated recompense, after the appointed time of sevice, alleviated the hard- 
“ ships of the military life, whilst on the other hand it was impossible for cowardice 
“ or disobedience to escape the severest punishment.” 


The Roman Legion.—In the course of many centuries of continual 
warfare, waged in different countries under the most various condi- 
tions, it is not to be wondered at, that the Roman military system un- 
derwent many changes. These changes affected from time to time 
the strength and precise composition of the legion, but from the 
abandonment of the phalanx order at a very early date down to the 
latest times it continued to be the basis of the Roman military system. 
The fundamental idea of the legion, which was never departed from, 
was that of a complete and independent unit of force, small enough to 
give a handy and manageable body for a single command, but strong 
enough to enable it to make its mark in the general engagement of 
large armies, and to be sufficient in itself for all such minor military 
operations as the garrisoning of a fortress, the quieting of a rebellious 
province, the advance or rear guard of a large force. It was therefore 
at all times complete and self-contained as regards supply and trans- 
port, and generally consisted of all arms, including artillery, when 
from the progress of mechanical science and its application to war, @ 
train of military mechines had become—as in the days of the em- 
perors—a recognised part of every properly equipped army. Hence 
the legion, though not precisely represented by any modern military 
body, corresponded most nearly to our division. Its numbers varied 
at different periods, and even at the same period they were often 
modified according to circumstances. 

The Legion at different Periods —We may take 5,000 infantry and 
300 cavalry as a fair average. 


The infantry increased gradually from 3,000 under Romulus in the earliest 
days to 6,000 under the emperors in the first century. In special cases the numbers 
were higher still: thus we find legions with infantry 6,200 strong, under Scipio 
Africanus, and later under Marius. The normal number of the cavalry was 
generally 300. This was sometimes reduced to 200 or increased to 400. During 
the period from Marius to the end of the Republic, however it was nil, all the 
cavalry being then united under separate commands. But under the emperors the 
old system was partially reverted to by attaching 120 horsemen to every legion. In 
estimating, however, the numbers of any Roman force, care must be taken to include 
the allies (socii) or auxiliaries. As the Roman dominion spread gradually over 
Italy, these contingents of subject populations were always attached to, and formed 
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part of the force, though not of the legion proper. Sometimes even they were 
organised in separate legions. Thus the allies usually provided an equal number of 
infantry and twice or thrice as many cavalry. If, therefore, a legion of such an 
average strength as above, were sent—say to fight against the barbarians in Gaul— 
it might have attached to it for the campaign 5,000 allied infantry and 600 cavalry, 
which would make the entire force number nearly 11,000 men. In later times light- 
armed auxiliaries, or mercenary troops of various kinds took the place of the socii, 
the latter having by this time, through the gradual extension of the military 
franchise, become legionaries. 

As in numbers and, as we have seen, in materials and conditions of 
service, so also the legion varied from time to time in organisation, 
equipment and tactics. Hence a complete study of these would in- 
volve a separate consideration of several different periods. I propose 
here to describe briefly the condition of things about the time of 
Scipio the younger—partly because the legion was then at its best, 
one of the most complete and formidable military machines that the 
world has ever yet seen,—and partly because we have in the history 
of Polybius a more trustworthy and complete account of it than is 
available for any other period. 

Command, and mode of Raising the Legion Referring then more 
immediately to a period extending from about the middle of the Punic 
wars, to the consulship of Marius, we find that four legions were, 
under ordinary circumstances, raised yearly, two to each consul. The 
consuls for the year having been elected in the usual course the 
twenty-four tribunes or chief officers of the legions, six to each, were 
first appointed partly by the votes of the people, partly by the nomi- 
nation of the consuls. 

Prior to B.c. 361, the tribunes were nominated by the head of the state whether 
king, consul or dictator, as the case might be. And from the reign of Tiberius 
onward, the emperors similarly appointed them. In the intermediate period a 
greater or less proportion of them were generally chosen by popular election accord- 
ing as popular or aristocratic influence was predominant. The authority of each of 
the six tribunes extended over the whole legion. They divided themselves into 
three pairs, and each pair took charge of all routine duties for two months, so that 
as the campaigning season generally lasted six months, each pair had their fair share 
of duty. The ten senior tribunes were chosen from persons who had served for ten 
campaigns each: similarly the fourteen juniors must have served for five campaigns. 
In later and laxer times these restrictions were relaxed. 


On a set day all Roman citizens between the ages of 17 and 46 were 
assembled in their tribes before the consuls at the capitol. 

Those who did not appear to answer to their names were liable to severe legal 
penalties. But any who had served twenty years in the infantry or ten in the 
cavalry were exempt. All those also whose fortune was below 4,000 asses were, in 
ordinary time, exempt from military though not from naval service. 


The tribes were then taken in succession by lot, and parties of 
four equally matched men were picked out from each tribe by the 
tribunes, being one man to each legion. Hach man of the four 
was assigned to his legion by choice of the tribunes in rotation. 
This process was continued until by repeated instalments of four, 
the required number of men had been raised. We may presume 
that the object of these peculiar arrangements was to provide the 
best men for the armies of the state, to equalise the legions in all 
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respects, and at the same time to divide the burden of military service 
as fairly as possible between the different tribes. The 300 men re- 
quired for the cavalry were raised at the same time by selection from 
the censors’ list recording their fortunes. The tribunes then ad- 
ministered the oath of obedience to orders to their own legionaries. 

Divisions of the Legion.—The allies raised their respective contingents 
much in the same way. ‘The infantry of the legion was divided 
into four leading classes, forming, when drawn up in fighting order, 
three lines of infantry, armed with sword, pilum’ or spear, besides an 
independent line of skirmishers in front.? “The whole were divided into 
ten equal cohorts or battalions, and further subdivided into thirty 
maniples® and sixty centuries or companies. The velites or skirmishers 
did not form separate bodies, but were distributed equally among the 
maniples.¢ The sixty centurions were chosen from the ranks, by 
merit. * 


1 The pilum was a very heavy javelin, with an iron head four and a half feet long, 
reaching half way down a thick wooden shaft, to which it was well secured, the 
whole length being about six feet nine inches. It was, of course, always reserved for 
close quarters, and then launched, just before closing, with such an irresistible impetus 
as would carry it through any shield or armour. 

* Taking the whole number at 4,000, which appears to have been the normal type 
upon which the organization was based, though, as we have said, in the period of pres- 
sure and hard-fighting which we are now considering, it generally amounted to 5,000. 
The proportions and arrangements of the classes would be as follow :— 


Velites, or skirmishers, selected from the youngest and ee men, armed 

with javelins, sword, buckler, and head-piece ...... 1,000 
Hastati, next in age, or perhaps of the same age, but more > wealthy, fully 

protected, defensively, by shield, helmet, breastplate, and greaves. They 

had also the straight, double-edged, sharp-pointed Roman sword, and the 

still more characteristic Roman weapon, the pilum; of these, each man 

had two, or, according to another authority, referring very se to a 

different period, one heavy pilum and a lighter javelin .......... - 1,200 
Principes, those in the prime of life, armed like the Hastati............4 1,200 
Triarii, the oldest and most experienced men, armed like the Hastati, except 

that they carried long spikes or spears (haste) instead of the pilum.... 600 


000 

When the number of men in the legion exceeded 4,000, the first. three divisions 
were increased proportionately, but the number of the Triarii remained always the 
same. 

3 Ten for each of the three classes of Hastati, Principes, and Triarii. The word 
‘‘manipulus,” or “handful,” is a reminisence of a great and fundamental change in 
Roman tactics. "Gales the ‘kings, i in the earliest times, the troops were organized on 
the phalanx system. This order was soon abandoned, at what precise period cannot 
now be ascertained, and the cumbrous and unmanageable mass broken up into small 
and handy portions, called, by comparison, maniples or handfuls. Thenceforward, 
the mobility, manwuvring power, and general handiness of such bodies, armed with 
pilum and sword, became the basis of Roman tactics, instead of the sluggish defensive 
power and weighty charge of the phalanx. 

4 Thus, a cohort would contain one maniple of each of the three former classes, 
together with their proportion of Velites. If, then, the legion consisted of 4,000, 
each cohort would contain 120 Hastati, 120 Principes, 60 Triarii, and 100 Velites, 
or 400 men in all. But these numbers would vary with the strength of the legion. 

° They were responsible for the drill, arms, clothing, food, and general conduct of the 
men of their century, which corresponded closely to one of our companies, being from 
70 to 100 strong. They had the power of inflicting corporal punishment, and minor 
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The cavalry of the legion was organized in ten troops, equipped 
with a strong spear, a breast-plate, and a solid buckler. 

They were originally furnished so as to secure the greatest possible mobility, 
with very slender lances and light shields; but, before the period with which we are 
now dealing, their equipment had been assimilated to that of the Greeks. 

Weight carried by the Roman Soldier and length of a March.—In 
marching order the soldier carried, besides his weapons and his 
armour, provisions for a fortnight, three or four large stakes used in 
forming the palisade of the camp, and his share of sundry tools and 
camp utensils. 

Josephus says that, even in his time, they were like mules of burden. The 
Romans were very proud of this endurance of their soldiers. Levy says that Scipio 
trained his men to carry food for thirty days, and seven stakes each. 

With these tremendous loads, it is astonishing that they were able 
to march from twenty to twenty-five miles in a day. 

Arrangements and Tactics of the Legion.—The legion was drawn up, 
as we have said, in three lines. 

The tactical unit was the maniple, which consisted of two centuries in line, and 
commanded by the senior of their two centurions. There were, therefore, ten 
maniples in each line, usually drawn up at intervals, about equal to the front of a 
maniple, with the second and third lines covering the intervals of the first and 
second lines respectively. 

The depth of the maniple was from five to ten ranks, at three feet intervals. 
Three feet was also the space along the front allowed to each file. In fighting against 
an enemy drawn up in line, at close order, to which it became desirable to oppose a 
similar continuous line ; or where, from the presence of a superior hostile cavalry, it 
was desirable to avoid a formation of such small independent units liable to. be over- 
whelmed, in detail, by cavalry charges, a continuous line could be immediately formed 
by simply marching up the second line of maniples into the intervals of the first line. 

The fight was begun by the light troops or velites, who skirmished 
in four or five loose ranks in front of the legion, flinging their javelins 
and trying to throw the enemy into confusion. As the first. line— 
Hastati—came on, they pressed through the intervals and formed. up 
in the third line between the maniples of Triarii. The Hastati, 
advancing under cover of the skirmishers, launched their formidable 
pila into the enemy’s ranks, at close quarters, and then closed with 
their swords. The Principes followed in the intervals, just when the 
shock of the Triarii had thrown the enemy back a little at the points 
of contact, tending to break his line and throw it into. confusion. If 
the Hastati and Principes were repulsed, the Triarii advanced for the 
final effort. Besides the skirmishers, all available men of the two 
preceding defeated lines would, no doubt, rally behind them, to give 
weight and consistency to their charge. The essence of the Roman 
tactical system, therefore, lies in these successive and alternating 
shocks on the enemy’s line, combined with the irresistible impetus of the 
deadly pilum, which no sbield or armour could withstand, and followed 
up by the rush with the short cut-and-thrust sword, with which the 
soldier hewed his way through the midst of the closest melée of friend 
and foe. The legion, with its usual proportion of Italian allies, 


punishments generally, Each centurion chose his own lieutenant—optio—who took 
post in rear of the company, whilst he was at its head. 
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arranged in a corresponding formation on its flanks, would number 
from 10,000 to 11,000 men, and form a formidable body covering about 
half-a-mile of front. 

The Greek phalanx and the Roman legion being the two leading typical forma- 
tions which the well-tried fighting capacity of the ancient world has produced, the 
question of their comparative merits has often been raised. Polybius (li. xvii, 
Xviil, 15) gives a good dissertation on the subject. His leading points are just 
what a little consideration would have led us to expect, namely, that the phalanx has 
the advantage so long as it can be employed under the conditions necessary for its 
proper action. These are—level ground, free from trees or other obstacles, and a 
straightforward attack or defence. But for manceuvring, and notably over hilly, 
wooded, or broken ground—that is, over such ground as may usually be expected 
in Italy—the phalanx is greatly inferior to the more open, active and generally 
workable formation of the legion. 

Staf.-—The functions of the military tribunes were more staff than 
regimental. They had subordinate staff officers under them, and, with 
their aid, were responsible for all the duties with us devolving on the 
Quartermaster-General, Adjutant-General, and Engineer departments. 
The Romans had, also, a chief of the staff in a Questor or Prefeet, and 
an elaborate organization of the Paymasters, Commissariat, Medical, 
and Military Train branches. It was a prominent characteristic of the 
Romans that, whatever they undertook, was done thoroughly and 
systematically, with no sparing of toil and trouble. Thus, wherever 
they went in an enemy’s conritry, they always established a pied-a- 
terre, in the shape of a fortified camp. 

These camps were laid out on a most elaborate system. Each soldier, as we 
have said, carried a few of the stakes by which the parapet was rendered more seeure 
from attack. Thus, at the end of a march, when the camp had been constructed and 
the guards and sentries told off, the force would go to sleep in safety with an enemy 
encamped within a few hundred yards of them. 

A fresh illustration of this principle was afforded by the conduct of both sides, in 
the recent American War, wherein the hastily-constructed, but formidable camps 
secured the march and line of retreat of the armies, and frequently proved in- 
valuable. 

Next to this came a good military road, cleared, to a suitable dis- 
tance, of all cover, of which an enemy might take an advantage. 
With such a good road, and camps at convenient intervals, the 
Romans established and maintained a firmer hold over warlike, difficult, 
and well:nigh impracticable countries than any other power in history 
has succeeded in doing.’ 

Enemies of Rome.—Having now taken a brief survey of the con- 
‘ditions under which the military strength of Rome was created, and 
‘the forms in which it embodied itself, we ought next to glance briefly 
at some of the enemies against whom it had to be exercised, with the 
results of the struggle. And herein, Rome’s failures and defeats will 
be at least as instructive as her successes. 

The long early wars with the neighbouring races of Italy I have 


1 The leading authority from which I have derived most assistance in the above 
account of the legion is the learned and admirable, though somewhat dry and 
technical article, under the heading, “ Exercitus,” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Anti- 
“ quities.” There is also a valuable summary in Colonel Macdougall’s “ Campaigns 
“ of Hannibal.” 
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already alluded to. They gave Rome an endless amount of practice 
in war for many generations; hardly, however, in scientific war, for 
anything more than a simple and straightforward style of fighting 
appears to be unknown. And this leads me to notice a feature in the 
Roman character which showed itself in their mode of fighting, and, 
until they were taught wisdom by bitter and terrible experience, paved 
the way for great disasters, such as we shall presently notice. I mean 
a certain straightforward take-the-bull-by-the-horns method of dealing 
with everything. Just this same proud impatience of opposition or 
compromise led them never to lay out their great roads so as to go 
round a hill when it was possible, but at double the expenditure of 
labour and trouble, present and prospective, to run straight over it. So 
in war they seem for long to have scorned elaborate manoeuvres, their 
one idea being to go straight at the enemy in a fair fight. This un- 
compromising spirit, however, though occasionally it landed them in 
needless disaster, never failed, eventually, to bring them through all 
their difficulties. 

But the Romans, through continual struggles, and that often for 
very existence, became emphatically a warlike people, from the highest 
to the lowest. And that admirable fighting machine—tbe legion—was 
slowly wrought out and brought into an efficient and workable shape 
by dint of continual practice. For practice in fighting, in the case of 
a race of any intelligence, inevitably leads to a certain amount of 
tactical progress and perfection, from the observed and obvious results 
of every fight. But progress and perfection, in strategy and the 
higher branches of the art of war, are only attained, as a rule, through 
the general advancement of knowledge and the application of careful 
and systematic study to war, as to all other matters. 

Hannibal appears to have been a brilliant exception to this; though how far he 
may have owed his scientific war to Greek intellect and experience it is impossible, I 
suppose, now to determine. 

War with Pyrrhus.—In the war with Pyrrhus we have the straight- 
forward fighting of Rome defeated by a superior knowledge of the art 
of war, aided by novel and unforeseen tactics, arms, and equipment, 
as by elephants (Heraclea, B.c. 280), or by the weight of the Mace- 
donian phalanx as opposed to an open formation and lighter equip- 
ment on level ground (Asculum, B.c. 279) ; but in the final struggle 
(Beneventum, B.c. 275) we see the failure of this very phalanx order, 
as well as of the elephant corps, when employed under unsuitable con- 
ditions, and opposed to a resolute enemy who had learned tactical 
wisdom by experience. The general result of the struggle shows us 
the triumph of a resolute and well-knit power, although fighting at a 
disadvantage as regards some important points, over a motley coalition 
of heterogeneous elements, headed by an an able and ambitious military 
adventurer. 

Punic Wars.—In the long and desperate struggle with Carthage 
again, the severe defeats but final triumph of Rome are most instruc- 
tive. The Carthaginians were a people of Semitic race, characterized 
by all that fierce energy which belongs to it. Carthage was inferior 
to Reme in most respects. We must, however, except her superior 
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command of money, derived from the extended trade of a great com- 
mercial state, and her naval power, which was very formidable, while 
that of Rome at the commencement of the struggle, was absolutely nil. 

But then the population of Carthage was quite ignorant of war; her 
armies consisted mainly of mercenaries or subjects of alien race ; and 
her wealth and power depended largely upon an artificial system of 
extended commerce and colonial empire, liable to be rudely shaken by 
the vicissitudes and inevitable disturbance caused by a great war. 

The analogy between the position of Carthage in the ancient, and Great Britain 
in the modern, world, is so striking that it has probably been often noticed. A 
struggle between us and one of the great military Powers of the Continent, would 
present conditions in many respects similar to those of the Punic wars. Like Car- 
thage, our power and prosperity is based upon a vast and complicated system of 
commerce and colonial empire, liable to an unknown amount of disturbance in case 
of an unsuccessful war ; and, like her, our fighting strength is chiefly naval. 


Whereas the strength of Rome was based upon broad acres of fertile 
soil and a hardy agricultural population, together with a number of 
subject allies, held, on an admirable system, by a far stronger grasp 
than any of which Carthage could boast as regards her subject popu- 
lations. Above all, every Roman was a soldier, and war had been the 
leading aim and study of Rome for centuries. Carthage was also very 
deficient in fortified places, in an age when, from the slowness of locomo- 
tion and difficulty of supply and transport, such strongholds to guard 
important lines of communication, and check the progress of a victo- 
rious foe, were most essential. 

The breathing time which the Romans gained by the possession of 
such places as Nola and Casilindum, enabling them to check the con- 
quering career of Hannibal, while they raised fresh troops and made new 
combinations, was an important feature inthe war. It forms a marked 
contrast with the comparatively unchecked progress of the Romans in 
their invasions of Carthaginian territory. Viewing generally the 
conditions of the case, and the real and essential inferiority of Car- 
thage, we can only say that the very narrow escape of Rome from 
destruction is one of the most marked instances in history of the un- 
certainty attending all a priori calculations of the course of such a 
great war. Above all we are taught the extraordinary influence and 
ascendancy which may be exercised in war, by the personal character 
and military genius of one man. 

Or rather, let us say, of one family of men ; for it would be very unjust that the 
fame of Hannibal should be allowed to make us forget his illustrious father, Hamilcar, 
or his two able brothers, Hasdrabal and Mago. 

It is difficult to forbear from transgressing our prescribed limits here 
in order to mark the working of this genius, and the general progress 
of this great struggle; the bolder and wider strategy and superior 
tactical combinations, in presence of which the desperate but. ill- 
directed efforts of the Roman generals only led to a more useless waste 
of brave men’s lives, or the indomitable perseverance and gradual pro- 
cess of education in scientific war, by which the continually defeated 
at last overcame the conqueror. 

A marked result of this educating process is seen in the introduction of reserves. 
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Up to this time the Romans had never employed them. But they learnt here, by 
bitter experience, that an able general can often decide the fate of a battle by bringing 
up a reserve of fresh troops at a critical moment ; and from this time forwards they 
always used strong reserves, both of infantry and cavalry. 


One point, however, we must notice before we pass on. This is the 
essential influence upon the conduct of such a war, exercised by the 
character and powers of the home-government in giving or withholding 
proper support to the general in the field. Like Wellington in the 
Peninsula, Hannibal was continually hampered by lack of proper 
support from home. 


His father, Hamilcar Barca, appears tothave represented the popular party in 
Carthage as opposed to an obstructive and narrow-minded aristocracy, which exercised 
at first a preponderating influence in the government. Had Hamilcar lived long 
enough to grasp the reins of power more firmly, to send his son Hannibal to Italy, 
and to support him properly when there, we doubt not that between them, Rome 
would have been utterly crushed, and, it may be, the history of Europe and of the 
world altogether changed. 


Results of the Punic Wars.—-I shall not attempt to follow the military 
history of Rome further. Suffice it to say, that the conquest of Car- 
thage was the turning point. When Carthage was out of the way, 
there remained no power in the world capable of opposing her with 
any reasonable chance of success; so that all her numerous subse- 
quent conquests followed naturally in due course. 

Decline of Rome.—Nor can we attempt to trace the history of the de- 
cline of this great military power. The continually advancing conquests 
of Rome brought a continual increase of wealth ; but, like the French 
Revolution, “ devouring her children,” they used up and supplanted the 
materials from which they themselves were derived. The old hardy race 
of Roman yeomen fought and left their bones in every quarter of the 
known world, and gave place to myriads of slaves, following in the 
train of victory, who cultivated for a few rich landowners, those little 
seven-jugera plots, now turned into large estates. And with the ad- 
vancing tide of wealth and luxury set in a gradual deterioration of the 
national morals. Thus the supply of the recruits of the old stamp died 
out, and the progressive declension of the nation made it impossible to 
replace them. As we have seen, recourse was necessary first to a class 
of recruits who in the old days would not have been tolerated in the 
army, and ultimately to barbarians. 

The formidable strength of Rome, however, all through these 
changes, shows plainly the real excellence of her military system, and 
the power of those traditions of conquest, and esprit de corps which so 
long upheld the character of her legions; as also the value of that en- 
lightened and progressive conservatism which induced her to make 
necessary changes, from time to time, and which is, or should be, a 
characteristic of all well-ordered armies. But such a conservative 
process has its limits. A failing empire and a degraded people 
cannot be maintained indefinitely by the strength of any military 
system, however well devised. It is much if, as here, the evil day of 
ruin and collapse can be postponed. Rome and her legions are now 
but memories of the past, but they are still valuable guiding lights to 
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every student who wishes to learn the secrets of a military system 
which shall be, like hers, sound, strong and stable. 


The Tartars. 


Peculiar Military and Historical Character.—If we wish to see war 
reduced in its origin, in its progress, and in all its conditions to its 
simplest elements, and yet exercising for weal or woe the mightiest 
influence on the fortunes of untold millions of human beiugs, we 
should turn our eyes to those vast and little known regions of northern 
Asia popularly called Tartary. Under this name, I include the whole 
wide belt of country from the Uralian mountains to the sea of China 
and Japan. 

Here, by the operation of the same recurrent causes, have been 
generated the forces, which, like the occasional outbreaks of a 
volcano pouring forth its lava, have sent out periodic streams of wild 
and savage barbarians to ruin and devastate all the neighbouring 
countries. 

Thus have been caused terribly destructive wars and important 
changes in most parts of Asia, and in a considerable portion of 
Europe. The successive swarms of barbarians who overspread the 
decaying Roman Empire, show us but the extreme pulsations of a 
great undulating movement, whose centre and origin was in these 
remote steppes. 

Thus the first entrance of the Goths into the empire in the reign of Valens was 
caused by the victorious advance of the Huns, impelling them irresistibly westward. 
The Huns again, if Gibbon’s view be correct, had come from China or its confines, 
driven there by the Sienpi, a powerful tribe of Oriental Tartars. 


Conditions of Tartar Iife—The vast plains of Tartary, from the 
nature of the soil and climate are better adapted for pasture than 
agriculture. In all ages they have been inhabited by numerous 
nomadic tribes living by their flocks and herds as well as by hunting. 
Thus, in these regions abounding in grass, they are well supplied with 
flesh and milk, but have no corn; and of the two great commissariat 
essentials, bread and meat, the former is altogether eliminated and the 
latter provides its own transport. The steppes supply in abundance a 
strong and hardy breed of horses, and the Tartars are very fond of 
hunting. Moreover, they have no ties of home or country to check 
distaut enterprise. Their camp is their home and their country is 
anywhere where they can find grass and water. Here we have clearly 
all the conditions necessary for the movements of large bodies of men 
over vast distances; and, indeed, an expedition of many hundreds of 
miles is no more than they have been accustomed to all their lives, 
from the constant necessity of seeking fresh pasturage or more healthy 
localities for cattle according to the season. 

Institutions and Government.—The tribes or hordes render a patri- 
archal sort of obedience to their chief or mursa. Any number of 
such hordes may unite together for mutual protection under the orders 
of a distinguished chief. Zinghis was the first king or khan who 
succeeded in uniting every such independent portion under his own 
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rule. But even the power of Zinghis or Timour was, nominally at 
all events, subject to the coroultai or general assembly or the mursas 
held every six months. 

National Characteristics—The laws which were promulgated by 
Zinghis on being proclaimed Great Khan or Emperor, show us the 
ruling spirit of the time, and, viewed in connection with the conditions 
which we have just described, give us the secret of Tartar conquest: 
—“ The victorious (Tartar) nation was held sacred from all servile 
“labours, which were abandoned to slaves and strangers; and every 
“labour was servile except the profession of arms.” 

“The service and discipline of the troops, who were armed with 
“ bows, scimitars, and iron maces, and divided by hundreds, thousands, 
‘Cand ten thousands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. 
“ Each officer and soldier was made responsible, under pain of death, 
“for the safety and honour of his companions, and the spirit of 
“‘ conquest breathed in the law that peace should never be granted 
“unless to a vanquished and suppliant enemy.”—Gibbon, Vol. VIII, 
ch. xliv. 

Tactics—Their tactics were simple. They consisted of repeated 
charges of cavalry, following each other in rapid succession. Reserves 
were always on the look out to improve an opportunity, to bear down 
upon a shaken enemy, to pursue and cut him to pieces if routed, or, if 
he were victorious, to cover the retreat of their comrades. 

Here, then, we see a hardy, vigorous, and warlike people, living 
under the simplest conditions, with self-contained strength and the 
utmost facility of locomotion. Let a leader arise, capable of exer- 
cising sufficient ascendancy to quell their innumerable petty quarrels 
and jealousies, and to bind together all these scattered elements in the 
common pursuit of plunder and spoil, and we have the materials of a 
must formidable force in ages when arms of precision were unknown, 
together with all the complicated appliances and military elaboration 
by which barbarian races are at present rendered no match for the 
more civilised. 

Historical Results—Zinghis.—The most marked and extraordinary 
outbreaks of these races, in historic times, are of course identified 
with the names of the great Mogul leaders Zenghis, or Zinghis 
Khan, in the thirteenth, and Tamerlane, or Timour, in the fourteenth 
century. 

Zinghis Khan and the four first successors of his dynasty overran 
almost all Asia and a great part of Europe, including the vast and 
fertile empire of China (not to mention the neighbouring kingdoms 
of Corea, Tonkin, Cochin China, Pegu, and Thibet) Persia, and the 
whole empire of the Caliphs, Siberia, Russia, Poland, and Hungary. 


“From the permanent conquest of Russia, they made a deadly though transient 
“inroad into the heart of Poland and as far as the borders of Germany. The 
“ cities of Lubin and Cracow were obliterated: they approached the shores of the 
“ Baltic ; and in the battle of Lignitz they defeated the Duke of Silesia, the Polish 
“ Palatines and the great master of the Teutonic order, and filled nine sacks with 
“the right ears of the slain.” Gibbon, Vol. III, p. 14. 


Their forces were so numerous and their schemes so vast, that 
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acting under orders from the khan at head-quarters, they invaded at 
the same time such distant countries as China, Syria, and Poland. 

They filled all Europe with terror, and it is very doubtful whether 
there was then any power capable of stopping them if they had 
seriously invaded it with the bulk of their forces. 


The determined defence of the Mamalukes, however, in the south-west, pre- 
vented their overrunning Egypt. 


It has been remarked by Voltaire, and repeated after him by more 
than one writer, that European battles are petty skirmishes if com- 
pared to the numbers that have fought and fallen in Asia. 

Timour.—In the fourteenth century, the exploits of Zinghis were 
equalled if not surpassed by Timour, or Tamerlane, who traversed 
Asia, including india, from end to end like a desolating scourge. 


His cruelties were frightful. ‘Human bodies curiously piled to an immense 
“height marked the progress of his conquests; and two several pyramids on the 
“yoad to Delhi of 100,000, and on the ruins of the venerable city of Bagdad of 
* 90,000 heads, gratified his unnatural ferocity. The indignation of the Persians 
“ against these invaders, occasioned the murder of a few Moguls in the streets of 
“Jspahan. But the conquered people repented their imperfect submission, and the 
“ skulls of 70,000 Persians were piled in the form of towers in the principal squares 
“ of the city.”—Mill’s “ Hist. of Mohammedanism,” p. 223. 

His great victory over the Sultan Bajazet at Angora, a.D. 1402, is memorable in 
history. Bajazet had 400,000 men, including 40,000 Janizaries and 20,000 
European cuirassiers clad in armour. But the Tartar allies revolted to Timour and 
Bajazet was totally defeated and taken prisoner. Timour died when commencing 
his march for the reconquest of China, at the age of 70. His empire then reached 
from the Irtish and Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus 


and the Archipelago. It fell with him. 


General Remarks.—Zinghis appears to have been a simple Deist 
and tolerated all religions. But there was a natural attraction for 
these fierce Asiatics in the religion of Mohammed, so that the Tartars 
abandoned their idolatrous superstitions and embraced it almost as 
soon as they were brought in contact with it; and we find the con- 
quests of Timour carried out under the banner of Mohammed. So 
an element of fanaticism and religious propagandism must be taken 
into account in estimating the causes of the conquering career of 
Timour and later Moguls. In the earlier days this was not so, and 
we see in the first conquests of Zinghis, as I have said, war in its 
simplest elements, the spontaneous outbreak of pent-up forces. We 
see a bold, hardy, and active race dissatisfied with their own lot, not 
tied to it by any natural impediments to locomotion, and determined, 
therefore, to better themselves at the expense of their neighbours. 

Conquest, of course, encourages pride and a warlike spirit; so that 
a successful leader, of unbounded personal influence, is placed in a 
position to direct the energies of a whole race into one perpetual 
search after glory and plunder, which lasts as long as he lives and is 
successful. 


Mohammedanism. 


Physical Conditions, §c., in Arabia.—We see, in Arabia, a set of 
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conditions in many respects very similar to those which we found in 
Tartary. 

In certain special and more favoured localities, it is true, we find a 
stationary population,’ employed in agriculture or trade and dwelling 
in towns. But the well-known epithets of “stony” and “sandy,” 
apply to the greater part of the vast Arabian Peninsula; so the bulk 
of the population has always consisted of wandering tribes of 
Bedouins or pastoral Arabs, living, like the Tartars, in tents and 
dependent upon cattle and sheep. These flocks and herds, together 
with their camels and celebrated horses, supply all their wants, 
whether it be food, clothing, fuel, or transport. 

National Characteristics—The Arabs belong to the Semitic family of 
nations. In all ages they have been a free and independent race. 
Their freedom has been guaranteed by their vast sandy deserts, a far 
better protection than fortified cities. They alone know the scanty 
springs of water, and an invader would perish and has been known 
to perish, from thirst. 

The conditions of their wild life—the division into small separate 
tribes, each under its sheik, the continual wars and blood feuds— 
have made them fierce and rapacious, though generous and hospitable. 
They are*free, manly, and dignified in bearing, quick and intelligent 
in character and apprehension, but credulous and superstitious. So 
great was in, old days, the discord and chronic division, created by 
their continual internal struggles and feuds,” that there was need of 
some strong bond to draw them together before they could hope to 
make any figure in the world. 

Religion of Mohammed.—Such a strong centralizing agent was their 
great prophet Mohammed. The religion which he created cannot 
here be discussed ; suffice it to say that it was many-sided. Appealing 
alternately to the hopes and the fears, the highest ambitions and the 
lowest passions of a warm-blooded and credulous race, it was admir- 
ably adapted to attract and bind together all these scattered elements, 
and to turn them into the direction of foreign conquest and religious 
propagandism. 

Without opportunity the best-tempered blade will be drawn in vain, and had 
better slumber in its sheath. 

The weak and feeble state of the empires of the world in the seventh century 
made the opportunity of Mohammedanism. Of the two great powers at that time, 
Persia and Byzantium, Persia was decaying fast and her wars with Constantinople 
weakened her still more. 

The Byzantine empire was distracted by intestine commotions, greatly given up to 
sensuality and idleness, and weakened by wars with the Persians and the inroads of 
the Huns or Goths.- The state of the Christian world, viewed whether from the 
religious or political side was similarly weak. It was a time of great darkness. The 





1 Principally in the province of Yemen in the south, bordering on the Indian 
Ocean. There are also the well-known towns of Mecca and Medina, whose wealth 
was mainly derived from the caravan traffic across the desert. 

? These were so perpetual that, by universal consent, two months were annually 
observed before Mohammed’s time, during which all such wars and feuds were sus- 
pended. Compare the remarks above in the case of Rome.—Gibbon, Vol. VI, ch. |, 
Mills’ Hist., p. 175. 
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seven patriarchal churches of Asia had fallen into corruption. The energies of 
Christians were consumed in endless controversy, sectarian zeal, empty ceremonial, 
saint and relic worship. The barbarians of the north had pretty well destroyed 
science and art, and literature was at its lowest ebb. The prevailing darkness and 
ignorance extended to military as well as all other matters. That great tide of im- 
provement which started from the general introduction of gunpowder, and tended 
steadily to raise the value of infantry as opposed to cavalry, had not yet set in. 


Mohammedanism was emphatically a warlike religion. It drew 
together any number of alien races and sent them forth in a compact 
band to fight under one banner in the name of the Almighty. The 
Caliphs united in their own persons all ecclesiastical with all civil 
power. Whether it were a question of public worship, of the order- 
ing of a battle, or of a pilgrimage to Mecca, they were equally the 
leaders. Universal military service was the rule. The fatalism in- 
duced by the doctrine of predestination helped to maintain the courage 
of the troops, which was further stimulated by the tempting prospect 
of the rewards awaiting the faithful warrior in Paradise. 

Saracens.—The strength of the Saracens consisted in their active 
well-mounted horsemen, who fought on equal terms against any 
cavalry then in existence, and the infantry that could stop them had 
yet to be created. 

It is, therefore, very questionable whether there was any power in 
all Europe capable of arresting the victorious march of the Saracens, 
Charles Martel and his great victory notwithstanding, if they had 
made any serious effort to overrun it when at the height of their 
power. But fortunately they spent their strength mainly in Asia and 
Africa instead. 

The undivided Caliphate did not last long, but fell rapidly to pieces by its own 
weight. The same causes which won for it its vast progress insured also its rapid 
decay. A huge empire, so rapidly created, had not in it the elements of political 
unity and permanence. The great sections of the divided Caliphate tended also to 
decay, and had it not been for an infusion of fresh blood, Mahommedanism seemed 
to be wearing out. But we have already noticed how the Tartars adopted the conve- 
nient creed, and carried it far and wide. It is impossible here to trace its renewed 
fortunes, whether under Timour or under the great Indian, Seljukian or Othman, 
dynasties. Suffice it to say generally that Mahommedanism fell on a kindred soil, 
very similar to that whereon it took its rise—‘ Savageness, ferocity, contempt of 
“ danger and death, self-denial and energy of soul, distinguished as strongly the shep- 
“ herds of Arabia as those of Tartary ”»—(Mills, p. 174.)—and it blazed up again as 
fiercely as ever. It is now going again to decay everywhere, nor have we now pro- 
bably the conditions uecessary for such another new lease of life for it. 

The Secret of its Strength—Perhaps the most certain sign of the 
present decay of Mohammedanism is its quiescent, non-militant 
character ; for Mohammedanism tolerant and unproselytising is lost. 
Religious propagandism—fierce, militant, unsparing ’—was the secret 


1“ The Saracens carried the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other. Poli- 
“ tical aggrandisement was the means, not the end, of their warfare. The success of 
“ their religion and their arms kept equal pace. ‘The circumstance,’ says the sagacious 
“ Paley, ‘that Mohammed’s conquests should carry his religion along with them, will 
“ ¢ create little surprise when we know the conditions which he proposed to the van- 
“*« quished: death or conversion wes the only choice offered to idolaters. To the 
“ ¢ Jews and Christians was left the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and 
“ ¢ tribute, if they persisted in their own religion, or of an equal participation in the 
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of its strength, and carried it in one unbroken tide of victory from 
the parched deserts where a fanatical enthusiast and one or two paltry 
F little tribes of wandering Bedouins started it, to the furthest con- 
fines of Spain in the west and India or China in the east. 







Wars consequent upon the French Revolution. 


I do not propose to enter upon any general consideration of the long 

chequered military history of France. With our limited space it will if 
be more profitable to confine ourselves to one single epoch. I have Me 
therefore chosen the period of France’s greatest ascendancy in Europe ih 
as the most suitable for our present purpose. Neither shall we con- 
sider such matters as the physical conditions, population, resources, 
a and government of France. Hy 
i The leading points—the broad acres of fertile corn and grape-growing soil ; the iM 
frugal, steady-going and industrious rural population, forming the real basis of French i | 
4 strength, in contradistinction to the volatile and pleasure-seeking inhabitants of Paris 4) 
and the large towns; the love of glory, which has made France a great military power ii 
for centuries ; the excitable and enthusiastic temperament which has always made the HY 
iy French soldier formidable in attack, but ill-adapted for playing a waiting or a losing 
game; all such points as these sre too well known to need any detailed comment 
here. e 

We pass, then, to our immediate subject. hy 

Opening Campaign in 1792.—When France commenced this great H | 
struggle by declaring war against Austria and Prussia she had three ii 
armies on foot, amounting nominally to 193,000 men in all. yf 

But revolution rather than war had for some time occupied the if 
minds of the troops.' Discipline consequently was at its lowest.* | 
Altogether the army was in a demoralised condition. Ai 
> At the first sight of the enemy in the Low Countries whole regiments fied with- il 
out firing a shot, calling out, “‘ Nous sommes trahis!” much in the same way as was i 
uy done by some of their successors in the hasty levies of the last war. 

) Austria and Prussia might easily have crushed the ill-organised and 
1 undisciplined troops opposed to them, had they put forth their strength. A 
They invaded France with 113,000 men in a slow, dilatory, and half- 
hearted manner; their movements being all throughout dictated as 
b much by political as military considerations. 

Thus at the very time when the Duke of Brunswick in command was supposed ‘ 
tobe anxious to bring on a general engagement, he was secretly carrying on a political 
correspondence with the French General Dumourier. Moreover, there was an ill- 
concealed jealousy and antagonism between Austria and Prussia themselves, which nt 
showed itself disastrously in the conduct of affairs. aM) 










































“rights and liberties, the honours and privileges of the faithful, if they embraced 
“the religion of their conquerors.’ ”” (Mills’ Hist. of Moh., p. 176.) 







i. Instead of remaining aloof from civil commotions, they had entered into them i 
with fiery partisan feeling, and had been filled with that spirit of revolutionary : 
licence and rebellion against all constituted authority, which was then everywhere ig 
rampant. ity 





* Above 12,000 of the officers were among the royalist emigrants who had fled from 
France, and now furnished a contingent to the allies. Their places had to be supplied 
by the hasty promotion of individuals chosen for their republican partisanship rather 
than for any military knowledge. 
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This cause, coupled with the general slowness and lack of vigour 
and breadth of view which characterised military operations generally 
at that time ruined the campaign for the allies. 

Thus they lost the finest opportunity of crushing the French round Sedan by a 
vapid attack, after the flight of General La Fayette and before the arrival of 
Dumourier to take command, during which time the French army was left without a 
head. They allowed Dumourier to occupy the defiles of the Argonne Forest by a 
flank march, undertaken with very inferior numbers and close across their front ; 
und they then omitted to crush him by a determined attack while defending an ex- 
tended line with very weak forces. They permitted him to retreat almost unmolested 
from the forest when 1,500 hussars had utterly demorslised 10,000 of his best troops, 
and his whole army might easily have been scattered to the winds by a determined 
pursuit. Hence he was enabled to gain time for reinforcements, and establish him- 
self 70,000 strong, in a powerful entrenched camp, where he was in a position to 
restore the spirit of the troops by maintaining his ground in face of the enemy, and 
had time to attend to their discipline and equipment. 

Eventually, winter approaching, they had to retreat without effect- 
ing anything. The general result of the campaign was to raise the 
spirits of the revolutionary party in France and all over Kurope, by 
the spectacle of the successful resistance of the armies of the Revolu- 


tion. 

Their retreat paved the way for the invasion of the Low Countries by Dumourier, 
and the victory of Jemappes over the Austrians, which, being the first pitched battle 
gained by the Republicans, created an immense moral effect, and caused the conquest 
of the whole of the Netherlands. The conduct of the invasion from a military point 
of view was simply contemptible. On more than one occasion, as above described, 
the most favourable opportunities for a crushing attack on the French were lost. 
And at any time in the earlier stages of the campaign a determined advance of 
the allies, with concentrated forces, could hardly have failed to bring them to Paris. 
Here the Republican Government were in no condition to oppose them ; for they had 
not yet got that hold upon France with all its resources which they afterwards estab- 
lished by the aid of the guillotine ; and their hands were very full with faction and 
discord within and without. The monarchical and anti-revolutionary party in the 
country was still very strong, as was instanced by the desperate struggles of La 
Vendée in the following year. 

By a determined effort the war might have been finished in three 
months, a constitutional government established in France, and twenty 
years of war prevented, with all its untold sufferings and loss to the 
allies themselves, and to all Europe. 

The leading lesson of the campaign is perhaps the importance in war, and espe- 
cially in dealing with a revolution, of employing a sufficient force with promptness 
and energy at first. This principle has recently been brought home to all the world 
through the immense advantages gained by Prussia in the two last European wars by 
the employment of a preponderating force at the commencement of the struggle. 

1793.—We find a very similar set of conditions in the next cam- 
paign, in 1793. 

The previous year had left the armies of the Republic in a very disorganised 
state, in spite of their successes, and partly in consequence of them. For the licence 
of plunder had demoralised them, the equipments were in a miserable condition, and 
numbers of the troops had abandoned their colours to form bands of plunderers, or 
had returned home. 

After the taking of the camp at Famars the allies might easily have 
proclaimed Louis XVII, marched on Paris 80,000 strong, and termi- 

war, there being nothing capable of stopping them. But 
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the views of both governments and generals were too narrow-minded 
and selfish for such a course, and they only laid siege to Valenciennes 
and Condé, which they took. The fall of these important fortresses 
and taking of the camp of Cesar, which fell almost without a shot 
tired, left the French dismayed and panic-stricken, army and people. 

Critical Situation.—And this brings us to a critical and turning 
point in the history of the war, to which I particularly wish to direct 
attention ; for the Republic was now in an apparently desperate situa- 
tion. Of 280,000 allies in the field 180,000 were ready to march on 
Paris, within, say, 160 miles. Valenciennes, Condé, and Mayence 
were lost, and covering the invaders’ communications. The great 
cities of Toulon and Lyons were in open revolt, and a great part of 
the south was ready to join them. In La Vendée 60,000 insurgents 
were fighting heroically for the Royalist cause. The armies of the 
Republic were weak, undisciplined, untrained, and mostly in a wretched 
condition. They needed a vast increase of strength in every respect 
to place them fairly in a position to cope with the gigantic task before 
them; and for this neither men, money, nor material were, to all 
appearance, forthcoming. The situation scems hopeless. But if now 
we turn to the end of this very campaign, we are astonished to find 
the Reptiblic everywhere victorious! Whether we look to the allied 
invasion, the southern revolt, or the Vendéan war, the Convention 
had triumphed. 

Causes of the Trimuph of the Convention.—The causes of this re- 
markable success on the one side, or of this lamentable failure on the 
other, are equally instructive and important for our present enquiry. 
Turning first to the latter side—the elements of weakness on the side 
of the allies which led to ultimate failure—we see first of all an in- 
dividual selfishness and consequent general disunion. 

That narrow seeking after sclf-aggrandizement rather than the common welfare, 
which in the congress at Antwerp had led to the mention of indemnities and 
securities, had scon taken a visible shape in the hoisting of the Austrian colours on 
the walls of Valenciennes and Condé; and this, as announced in the public Procla- 
mation, by right of conquest. This changed the whole character of the war, which 
became henceforth one of national defence for France against hostile aggression, 
instead of a struggle for the putting down of a usurping faction of demagogues. 
Thus that wide-spread and formidable opposition to the Convention, which had 
shown itself in the open revolt of Lyons and Toulon, as well as in the Vendéan 
rising—now was held up to all France as a playing into the hands of her invading 
foes, by crippling the executive Government opposed to them. Moreover, this 
policy, as Alison says, “sowed divisions among the allies as much as it united its 
** enemies.” 

Prussia was not going to fight for the aggrandizement of her rival Austria. From 
this time forward she made no serious effort to prosecute the war with vigour, and 
eventually seceded from the alliance and concluded a separate peace. Similarly 
England, by insisting, in opposition to the rest of the allies, on sending her con- 
tingent to besiege Dunkirk at the very time when the united Armies ought to have 
marched on Paris, gave an invaluable breathing time to the Convention, and largely 
contributed to the general failure of the campaign. 

The antiquated and vacillating notions of war, on the part of the 
allied Generals, were also largely responsible for the result. 

Instead of recognising that the way to deal with a Revolution was to crush it 
p2 
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at once by a vigorous attack while in its early disorganised state, they deliberately 
gave it time to marshal and equip vast forces while they wasted their own time in 
comparatively unimportant sieges, such as Valenciennes, Condé, Dunkirk, Quesnoy. 


Republican Enerqgy.—Again the wonderful success of the Convention 
was mainly effected by an extraordinarily great and rapid development 
of power both civil and military. 

A small knot of able and uncompromising men, nominated by the Convention, 
and called the Committee of Public Salvation, directed the whole power and re- 
sources of France to the one object of repelling the invasion. Twelve hundred 
thousand men were raised in an incredibly short time. "What between confiscations 
of estates, loans, requisitions, and paper assignats, all the wealth and resources of 

_ the country were utilized to arm, equip, and support this great host. 


The Revolutionary ardour and ferment, the ruin of trade, the wide- 
spread poverty and distress, had combined to make the Army the only 
opening for enterprising and talented men; at the same time that a 
judicious system of selection, carefully carried out by the able Carnot, 
gave every man of ability and zeal a fair chance of rising to high 
command. So all the talent and energy in France tended more and 
more to the Army. This state of things soon showed itself in a 
radical improvement in organisation, tactics, rapidity of action, and in 
every military quality. 

. Thus, while the allies were vacillating over the sieges of unimportant 
fortresses, holding long-winded councils of war, and wasting their 
time and strength in indecisive operations generally—with Armies 
composed of well-drilled troops indeed, but led by officers trained 
under an aristocratic system in an obsolete and un-enterprising school—. 
the French were rapidly creating a vast host, which, like a young and 
enterprising giant, was impatient of the fetters which military routine 
and prejudice had imposed upon the allied operations. 

Weare dealing here with first causes ; it is not possible to trace their 
operation and working in any detail. 

The raising of the siege of Dunkirk, due to the absurd dispersion of the allied 
troops, which enabled the French to concentrate superior forces for the attack—the 
victory of Wattignies, and consequent raising of the siege of Maubenge, caused by 
very similar conditions—the dreadful sieges of Lyons and Toulon—the execution of 
the unfortunate General Houchard in spite of important successes gained by him— 
all showed the ferocious energy of the Republican Committee, as well as their 
superior grasp of the true principles of war in spite of all the difficulties with 
which they had to contend; while their cause was favoured by the cold co-operation 
of Prussia and dissensions between the allied Commanders, even on the field of 
battle (at Weissenburg, December 26th), ending in the driving of the Austrians 
across the Rhine. 

The fierce energy then of this young democracy was the main secret 
of their success. They had to contend, in the course of the war, with 
all the Governments of Europe, and with the forces which those 
Governments could manage to wield on the comparatively limited 
scale required by the recognised ideas of war in those days, and 
corresponding to their ordinary and limited powers. But the allies 
fought with a whole nation in arms, and with all the strength and 
resources of that nation, and of every individual in it, concentrated on 
the one object of furthering the war. 
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Here first, then, in modern times, we find a great national struggle waged by a 
really national Army—a principle, which as carefully worked out on a permanent foot- 
ing by Prussia, we have lately seen to effect such mighty results, that it is now 
recognised by all the great Powers of the continent as the proper and necessary basis 
of their military strength. 

Importance of the Campaign.—It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of this campaign, both as regards the war generally 
and the history of Europe. 

Here was laid the foundation of that vast fabric of Napoleonic con- 
quest, which was soon to rise to such an astonishing height. For 
Carnot and the Comité de Salut Publique forged the sword which 
Napoleon wielded so well. And those military principles, whether 
tactical or stragetical, which the master-mind of Napoleon worked 
out with such telling results, had already, in no small measure, been 
grasped by the Republican leaders. 

1794. Successes of the Convention, growing Hxhaustion of France.— 
The Convention now began to reap, in more decided and telling 
successes, the harvest which they had sown by unparalleled exertions 
and sacrifices. This was a glorious campaign for France. 1,700,000 
men were at one period fighting on land or sea. The Armies were 
full of epthusiasm under the most severe privations. ‘The allies still 
adhered to the same system of a too great extension and division of 
their forces, and wasted their strength in secondary enterprises instead 
of making every minor object give way to a direct and concentrated 
attack. 

The French Armies, under a severe réyime, were getting far better 
disciplined, and were rapidly improving in knowledge of war. The 
advantage to France of acting on interior lines in a central position, 
and of the command of fortresses wherewith to check the advance of 
an enemy or to cover her own, was conspicuously manifest. 

But the Convention were eating up the resources of France by their 
lavish expenditure of men and money. The question of finance 
alone would soon have brought them to a standstill if some new 
system had not been introduced. 

For in spite of the immense amount of national property upon which the assignats 
were secured, the issue of them had been so enormous that their market value had 
— to ls. 8d. in the pound; and the war was costing 8,000,000/. sterling a 
month. 


1795. In this campaign the growing exhaustion of France was 
apparent in spite of the great victory of Loano, won by Massena. 


Tn this the Austrian line was broken by a determined attack on his centre, forming 
2 leading illustration of a principle which was subsequently so well carried out by 
Napoleon. The end of the campaign, however, left the Republicans hard pressed 
and disheartened, and the allies victorious and advancing. 


1796. Napoleon assumed the command. His genius and daring 
are nowhere better shown than in this his first campaign. With an 
Army never reaching 50,000 men he overran Italy and routed, after 
desperate fighting, four large Austrian Armies. The chief secrets of 
his success were wonderful rapidity, and accumulation of overwhelming 
strength on crucial points, the one condition enabling him to carry 
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out the other. By the heavy contributions which he levied every- 
where, he also supported his Army and made war maintain war, 
while a combined system of requisitions and contracts assisted greatly 
to maintain rapidity of movement. Add to this the preparation for 
the attack by artillery, and the crushing of parts of the enemy’s line 
by the fire of masses of it, preceding determined attacks by infantry 
and cavalry—improvements in infantry tactics in the employment of 
columns for attack and in the use of skirmishers—and the division of 
the forces into complete semi-independent bodies or army corps. 

1797. Karly next year he resumed his conquering march, defeated 
the Austrians at all points, and dictated peace almost within sight of 
Vienna. 

1798-1800. The genius and fame of Napoleon, and the principles 
of order which he represented as opposed to Revolution, had an 
astonishing effect in animating the spirit of the French, and making 
them ready to endure any sacrifices. 

Thus, at the close of 1799, when Napoleon first assumed the direction of affairs 
as First Consul, he found the army beaten and dispirited, invading enemies in France 
on two sides, a great deficiency of stores, munitions of war and money, revolt and 
anarchy rampant. In six months all was changed, the ranks were filled with 
enthusiastic soldiers, the treasury was well supplied, the Austrians had been beaten 
and Italy recovered. Shortly after, in 1800, the breaking of the Austrian communi- 
cations consequent upon Napoleon’s march across the St. Bernard, resulted in the 
hardly-won triumph of Marengo. There is more in all this than can be accounted 
for by the ability and personal ascendancy of Napoleon. “ It was the transition 
“from anarchy to order, from the tyranny of demagogues to the ascendant of talent, 
“from the weakness of popular to the vigour of military government, which was 
“ the real cause of the change.’”—Alison, Vol. V, p. 389. 

1805. Campaign of Austerlitz. Different Position of Napoleon.—In 
1805, five years of continental peace had enabled Napoleon to mature, 
at his leisure and unopposed, a military machine after his own heart ; 
and on the outbreak of war again we see, in the wonderful campaign 
of Austerlitz, the master-hand setting this machine in motion with 
the most crushing results. No longer the aspiring General fighting 
for fame with such materials as might be committed to his hand, we 
see him as the mighty conqueror carrying into execution his own well- 
laid schemes for the ruin of empires. 

No doubt he was favoured by circumstances. He also ran terrible 
risks— 

Such as the vacillation of Prussia, which prevented the Russians from coming 
earlier into the field, and the bad dispositions of the Austrians by which 80,000 of 
their best troops were uselessly wasted on secondary objects in Italy under the 
Archduke Charles, while Mack was left to almost certain destruction in meeting 
Napoleon at the decisive point with a far inferior force. Add the want of fore- 
thought in leaving Ulm unprovisioned for a siege—the stupidity by which the bridge 
at Vienna was not destroyed and gave the French command of both banks—and the 
bad tactical arrangements by which the allies were assailed in the midst of a flank 
march at Austerlitz. 

Had the allies waited, avoided a general action, and retired before Napoleon’s 
advance until all their forces could be assembled to crush him, he, having no rein- 
forcements to expect, must either have retreated under great difficulties, or would 
almost to a certainty have been overwhelmed and destroyed. 


Bat whether we look at the bold and masterly combinations, the 
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rapidity and secreey of the converging march of the troops, the 
cutting off of the opposing General Mack from his base, leading to 
the surrender of Ulm, the rapid march on Vienna, or the tactical 
ability with which the final struggle at Austerlitz was conducted, we 
cannot fail to recognise that the triumph of Napoleon and of France 
was mainly due to his own wonderful energy and transcendent military 
ability. 

1806. Campaign of Jena.—The campaign of Jena in the next year 
was, if possible, more astonishing than that of Austerlitz. If Austria 
had been overthrown in three months, Prussia was humbled to the 
dust in three weeks. Here, again, the result was mainly due to the 
rapidity and boldness of Napoleon’s attack, combined with a careful 
valculation of the chances, and the unwearied attention of a master- 
mind to the organization and arrangement of detail. 

The fall of Prussia left France raised to the highest point of military 
pre-eminence, and Napoleon at the very zenith of his fame. 

1807—1815.—In the long, chequered campaigns which followed 
and paved the way for his final overthrow, I do not propose to follow 
him. 

Causes of the Overthrow of Napoleon—Suffice it to say, that inces- 
sant fighting exhausted France, and used up the materials, by the 
skilful employment of which, victories had been won; while, at the 
same time, the gradual process of education in war, which Napoleon’s 
campaigns forced upon his adversaries, rendered victory more and 
more difficult of attainment. 

No doubt, such great events as the retreat from Moscow or the 
battle of Waterloo are historically of the highest importance and 
interest. But the main issue and final result were, to a great extent, 
independent of any one such event, however remarkable in itself. 

Napoleon’s boundless ambition and conquering career were bound, 
sooner or later, to band all Europe together against him; while the 
Allies fought at a less and less disadvantage as they beeame beiter 
instructed in war, and as the French veteran troops were killed off or 
died out, and were replaced with increasing difficulty and ever worse 
material. 

Similarly, we cannot inquire here into the details of the fighting or 
of the French tactics. 

Summary.—A number of able men making war the business of 
their lives, and gaining vast practical experience in it, must and did 
make many improvements which contributed in their proper place to 
the desired end, and form a most interesting and instructive study in 
scientific war. But the broad issues of the case lie deeper than all 
this. 

The French Revolution, with its abandonment of old traditions, and 
fierce upholding of new, turned the energies of a highly-gifted and 
warlike race into the direction of war; and, by the pressure of circum- 
stances, the army became the natural career for the most able and 
talented men in it. 

The supineness, the slowness, the mutual jealousies of the Allies, 
and their blind adherence to an obsolete mode of warfare, enabled 
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the revolutionary authorities to gain time, and tide over their early 
difficulties. 

Soon the combination of men, means. and energy, with rising talent 
and increasing experience, began to tell, and the young armies of the 
Convention grew too formidable to be put down without a greater 
expenditure of force than the European Powers were prepared for. 
Still these made such increasing efforts as were only met by the 
Convention by ‘an expenditure of men and money which must soon 
have utterly exhausted France, had not a man of great genius 
arisen in Napoleon. He, partly by the wonderful success and rapidity 
of his operations, and partly by his system of throwing the whole 
burden of maintaining the troops on the enemy —through invading 
his country and levying contributions—enabled France to maintain 
the war with great success. And by intervals of peace, during which 
his country could repose for a time, while he was maturing his plans 
and materials—alternating with brilliant and crushing campaigns— 
he succeeded in raising France to the highest pitch of military great- 
ness. But, in the long run, his system contained within it the seeds 
of its own ultimate failure. It was too aggressive without, and too 
exacting within, to iast. He stirred up so great a coalition against 
himself, and educated it to such a point by the experience of his own 
victories, that eventually it was bound to prove too strong for him. 
Still, even to the last, his prestige and mastery of war gave him such 
a great advantage, that had it not been for the exhaustion of France, 
he might very probably have defied all opposition for his lifetime. 


Prussia. 


Geweral Remarks.—As in the case of France, so now in that of her 
great rival Prussia, I do not propose to enter upon any detailed con- 
sideration of those external conditions, which, in the case of ancient 
and perhaps less known historic Powers, it has seemed proper to do. 

The great plains of Central Europe are not as fertile as many more favoured dis- 
“ricts of France ; nevertheless, they yield a return to careful and plodding cultiva- 
tion. A great part of Prussia proper is inclined to be barren and sandy. She is 
very deficient in seaboard and ports, and not rich in mineral wealth. Moreover, she 
has had to contend with great disadvantages from the widely-scattered character of 
her territory and the want of unity and homogeneity in her population. 

The absence of naturally defensible frontiers—coupled with a 
straggling and incompact formation—is a standing menace to the 
safety of Prussia, and although partly neutralized by the possession 
of strong fortresses,’ has, in the course of her history, led to great 
disasters. 

Prussia is but a modern Power, owing her recent unprecedented 
vise partly to her great capacity for profiting by the lessons of expe- 
rience, which has caused her downfall during the great tide of Napo- 
leonic conquest, to result in the patient and painstaking elaboration 
of a very perfect and complete military system,—and partly to her 


1 Upon which, whether on the side of France or Russia, Prussia has recently been, 
or is now spending, a vast amount of labour and money. 
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capacity for leading and identifying herself with the strivings and 
aspirations after national unity of an earnest and patriotic people. 

Frederick the Great.—Prussia first rose to any importance in Europe 
through the unscrupulous and high-handed policy of her king, Frede- 
rick If, in the war of the Austrian succession, which terminated in 
1748. She was soon after raised to the first rank among military 
Powers by Frederick the Great in the seven years’ war. 

In this, Frederick sustained a grand struggle with Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and 
France. He showed the greatest courage, endurance, and fertility of resource, com- 
bined with a scientific study of war. No doubt, he was greatly assisted by cireum- 
stances, such as the money of England, the bad leading and worse condition of the 
French troops, the half-hearted co-operation of the Russians, the timely death of the 
Empress Elizabeth, and the general want of concert and sustained energy among the 
Allies (‘‘ La division et la faiblesse de ses adversaires furent ses meilleurs alliés.”— 
Jomini). To these external causes we may add the good state of preparation for 
war in which the last King of Prussia had left both army and kingdom. Thus, like 
Alexander the Great, when succeeding Philip of Macedon, Frederick found a com- 
plete military machine ready to his hand. But, in dealing with such a tremendous 
coalition, these favouring conditions will scarcely detract from his fame (compare 
Jomini, “]’Art de la Guerre,” p. 314). His troops were superior to those of his 
adversaries in steadiness and in general excellence. But there was no such decided 
superiority in his raw material as would account for his victories. 

His successes, and the consequent military pre-eminence of Prussia 
at this time, were mainly due to his own military talents and energy, 
coupled, as in the case of Gustavus-Adolphus, with the great advan- 
tage conferred by his position as warrior-king commanding his own 
armies in person. This enabled considerations of military expediency 
to take precedence of all else throughout his realm. 

Coming a little more to details, we see that the decided tactical superiority 
which he established was mainly due to :— 

1. Increased development of fire. ‘It is said that the fire of the Prussian in- 
“ fantry was so rapid, that each man had a piece of leather to protect his left hand 
* from the heat of the barrel.’”’—Home’s “ Précis of M. T.,” p. 35. 

2. The excellence of the drill and general instruction of his troops, and resulting 
superior mobility, and mancuvring capacity. Cavalry which, in the wars of 
Louis XIV, had abdicated its true place, and taken to firearms like infantry, now 
resumed its proper sphere, and, trusting to the headlong charge and the sword alone, 
achieved a great reputation. 

3. Frederick's well-known system of attack, called the oblique order. This last 
stood him in good stead, as opposed to the sluggish and uninstructed adversaries 
with whom he had to deal. But such a system in presence of a vigilant and active 
foe, would be most hazardous, as it affords a fine opening for a bold counter-attack 
on the flank of an extended line of troops while on the march. Moreover, in the 
case of a movement hanging upon the united and carefully pre-arranged march of a 
whole army to a flank, any slight unforeseen difficulty or opposition causing delay or 
hindrance to a part of the force, might easily ruin the whole plan. The battles of 
Prague and Leuthen show us Frederick winning great victories with the aid of his 
peculiar system of attack. In his defeat at Kolin, we see the hazard of any such 
Hank march in presence of a determined adversary. While at Rosbach, Frederick 
himself teaches us how his own offensive tactics could best be met and turned to the 
defender’s advantage (compare Jomini, “ Guerre des Sept Ans,” pp. 409, 392). 

The end of the war left things as they were at the beginning, 
except that Prussia had been exalted to the highest military rank, 
and the French had lost Canada. 

Causes of the Downfall of Prussia at Jena.—We shall next glance 
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briefly at that dark chapter in the history of Prussia which is summed 
up in the word Jena. 

In the early days of the French Republic, Frederick William, Kine 
of Prussia, was one of the most ardent supporters of the opposing 
coalition of European Powers. ‘This he was also the tirst to desert, 
by a separate peace.' By this he secured a large share of Poland. 
He thus sacrificed ingloriously his own reputation and the fame of 
the Prussian army and embarked in a disastrous line of policy,? which 
ten years later brought ruin on his country. We may say briefly 
that Prussia paved the way for her own downfall by her narrow, 
short-sighted, and selfish policy. In the campaign of Jena she was 
left to bear the brunt of the contest alone. 

Austria had had too much experience of the tergiversations of Prussia and had 
too bitter a remembrance of her conduct during the preceding campaign of Austerlitz 
to jom her. Aid was expected from Russia and England, but did not arrive in 
time. ’ 

Napoleon, knowing better than any man the value of time, ad- 
vanced to the attack as rapidly as possible with 186,000 men.* The 
Prussians, instead of standing on the defensive along the line of the 
Elbe and the fortresses* until the Russians could’ come up, took the 
field against him with 120,000. 

‘he disasters which followed were mainly due to the slow and anti- 
quated ideas of the Prnssian generals as compared with Napoleon’s 
rapid and bold movements—to the rash attempt of the Duke of 
Brunswick to cut the French off from the Rhine by marching through 
the Thuringian forest—leading to an interposition by the French 
between the Prussians and their magazines and line of communica- 
tion—and to the unfortunate division of the Prussian forces. 

But Napoleon’s tactics at Jena in attacking, with the defiles of the Landgrafen- 
burg in his rear were very hazardous, and had it not been for that unlucky and im- 
prudent division of the Prussian:force, the very day before the battle, by which he 
was left to contend with only 40,000 instead of 100,000 men it might have gone 
hard with him. Jena was a well-fought battle, and by no means discreditable to the 
Prussians considering the immense disproportion of force under which they had to 
contend—only 40,000 against 80,000 French. But the glory of the fighting rests 
with Dayoust, who, under every difficulty with only 30,000 men, defeated the 





1 Basle, 1795. 

* The deceitful and time-serving policy, which during these ten years, characterised 
Prussia, and alienated from her the goodwill of all Europe, culminated in December, 
1805, when Prussia having at last joined the allies, the minister Haugwitz, who 
came to Vienna to declare war against Napoleon, on learning the result of the battle 
of Austerlitz, proceeded instead to congratulate Napoleon on it, and to propose a 
treaty by which Hanover should be annexed to Prussia in return for Prussia’s 
joining France! The vacillating policy of Prussia, earlier in the same year, was a 
main cause of the disasters of Austria at Ulm and Austerlitz. Had Prussia joined 
Austria and Russia at first, she would have taken the French at a critical time in 
flank and ruined their plans, have given time to the Russians to come up, and 
probably by a timely union uf forces, have crushed Napoleon had he dared to face 
the overwhelming coalition that would have been arrayed against him. 

3 Not reckoning Marmont in Illyria. 

4 Dresden, Torgau, Wittenburg, Magdeburg. 
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Prussian King with 65,000. There was very hard fighting at Auerstadt. The 
gallant division of Gudin, which bore the whole brunt of the fighting alone for some 
time, lost half its numbers, and, on the Prussian side, the divisions of Schmettau 
and Wartensleben were not much better off. On the whole it was one of the most 
glorious victories that the French ever won. Napoleon’s rapidity and energy are 
nowhere better seen than by the manner in which he followed up his victories, giving 
the enemy no time to pause or recover himself. And the way in which a sudden 
and unexpected reverse will paralyse and even prostrate an army and a people was 
well illustrated by the utter collapse of Prussia after Jena, with the inexcusable 
surrender of strong fortresses. 

The bold initiative, and superior mastery of war of Napoleon, 
which enabled him to take the lead and keep it all through, contri- 
buted more to the result than any want of fighting power on the part 
of the Prussian troops. 

The Prussians had trusted too much to the prestige of Frederick the Great's 
victories, and too little to a close and scientific study of war in the best of all schools 
—experience. They had been resting on their laurels and on their established repu- 
tation. Moreover they had neglected to provide proper reserves. 

Prussia learnt a Lesson.—But in these defeats and in the bitter 
humiliation which followed—for Napoleon having once got his foot 
on the neck of Prussia, ground her down unsparingly—she learnt a 
lesson which she has never since for one moment forgotton. At Jena 
and Auerstadt the seed was sown which has borne fruit, in due course, 
at Sadowa and Sedan. If there be one cause which is above all else 
responsible for Prussia’s recent successes, it is that close and careful 
study of war in all its branches, and all its details, which has long 
been characteristic of her. This devotion of a whole nation to mili- 
tary matters,—this patient submission to the heavy yoke of an uni- 
versal conscription and ever-increasing army estimates—can only be 
accounted for by the deep resentment of a patriotic people at their 
country’s humiliation, and their firm determination to prevent the 
possibility of its recurrence. 

Modern Prussian Military System.—We have neither time nor space 
here to tell again the thrice-told tale of that elaborate military system 
which is the concrete outcome and result of such a determination— 
or to trace in detail its working in the two last wars. These things 
are so well known that it is unnecessary to do more than refer to the 
leading points of the case, in which I shall endeavour to summarise 
the causes of recent German success and of French failure. 

The two cardinal principles which Prussia adopted as the basis of 
her military reorganisation after the disastrous campaign of Jena 
were :— 

1. Universal liability to service. 

2. No substitution. These rules, contrary to other nations, she re- 
tained after Waterloo: and they have been the groundwork of all her 
subsequent successes. 

Frederick the Great’s army, organised on the limited and exclusive basis of those 
times, had been famous all over Europe for discipline and training. It was the 
combination of this old Prussian spirit of obedience and careful instruction with the 
much broader foundation now given by universal service, which created for Prussia 
an army excelling both in numbers and quality. 
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The problem of combining numbers with economy was solved by 
the Prussians by the well-known principles of :— 

3. Short service and strong reserves, or landwehr. But in order that 
every man in time of peace may know his place in the cadre, and may 
get there on the outbreak of war in the shortest time, with the least 
possible trouble and confusion, and with arms and equipment com- 
plete, two more conditions were necessary and were strictly carried 
out. These are :— 

4, Decentralisation, by which every army-corps is complete in itself 
in all respects, and so can mobilize itself at the shortest notice. 

5. Localization, by which every individual man knows his place, 
and goes no long distance to get there. The careful working out 
of the five guiding principles above accounts for much that only 
recently took all Kurope by surprise. We may further mention as 
jeading causes of Prussian success :— 

6. Education. Prussia had for many years enjoyed the distinction 
of being the best educated country in Europe. This universal edu- 
cation—combined with the absence of substitutes, which kept good 
men in the ranks, when once drawn in the conscription—tended to 
the creation of a high standard of intelligence and mental activity in 
all ranks, which is very necessary in modern war. 

7. Continual progress and improvement. This intelligence and 
mental activity conduced greatly to further that incessant study and 
progressive modification and improvement in every department which 
is such a marked feature in the Prussian army.' 

8. System of Command. The rank and file always obey most cheer- 
fully—and fight best under—men whom they recognise as their natural 
leaders, both from fitness for command and from superior social posi- 
tion. The working of the Prussian system is to officer the army from 
educated men of such a superior class whom the soldiers respect and 
obey implicitly. 

The evil of an opposite order of things was fully demonstrated in the case of the 
French army in the course of the last war. A democratic and republican soldiery 
when things went wrong frequently insulted a body of officers for whom, in 
the ordinary course of things they had no great respect, and whom, therefore, at 
small provocation, they were ready to turn upon. 

9. Excellency of the General Staff—Much of the success of Prussia 
was no doubt due to the careful and systematic study of all military 
questions, and of everything that could facilitate the arrangements for 
aul possible campaigns, made in time of peace by the general staff in 
Berlin. The excellence of the staff, again, is to be attributed to the 
system of selecting officers for it out of the entire army, after they had 
had some years’ experience of practical regimental work, and were of 
proved capacity. 

10. But above and beyond all these things we must reckon this, 
that the Prussian army, as a whole, was pervaded in all ranks with a 
much stronger and more earnest spirit of duty than was the case with 
the French. Thus while the French officers were lounging along 
Boulevards or sipping absinthe in cafés, the Germans were drilling 


1 Compare Boguslawski. Tact. Ded., p. 147. 
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their men and seeking to improve themselves and those under them 
in every possible way. 

Condition of the French Army.—Turning now to the French army, it 
is difficult to say precisely where that serious declension set in, which 
can alone account for the marked difference in its condition at the 
time of the campaign of Jena say, and again in 1870. Perhaps we 
may date the commencement of this declension from the revolution of 
1848 as affecting it in the vital point of discipline. 


Subsequently to this time, no doubt, the French gained victories in the Crimean 
and Austro-Italian wars. Still we shall hardly find anything in either of those 
campaigns which can be compared for a moment with the fighting, say at Austerlitz 
—-nor, on a close view, shall we fail to detect signs of weakness and falling off. One 
result the victories of the second empire undoubtedly had, they contributed to lull 
the nation to sleep, and to leave them more than ever convinced of the surprising 
military excellence of France ; and they thereby rendered the work of army reforn: 
and progress far more difficult than it might otherwise have been. 


The encouragement given by the state to a system of substitutes, 
and of evading personal service by a money payment was a great 
evil. 

It allowed whole classes, and those the most educated and intelligent, of the 
population, to escape military service. It thereby prevented that infusion of in- 
telligence and ability through the rank and file which, as we have said, was such a 
valuable element in the German army. It diminished the number of trained men in 
the country by giving bounties to old soldiers to continue in the ranks. Above all, 
it tended to check that identification of feeling and interest between the soldier and 
the population generally which has been a marked result of the German system. 
Thus the army tended to become a class apart, and military matters a professional 
affair, unknown and uncared for by the nation generally. A process was here going 
on just the reverse of that which we have seen to constitute such an element of 
success in the days of the revolution, where all the talent and energy in France 
gravited naturally towards the army, and the feeling and interests of the civil popu- 
lation became bound up with it. 

The diminishing interest of the nation generally in the army is shewn by the 
circumstance that “ the number of candidates for admission to St. Cyr, which in 
“ former times amounted generally to 2,000, fell ofi in the last years of the Empire to 
“600.” (Boguslawski.) 

The French system of a staff trained and serving always apart from 
the rest of the army was vicious, as tending to make staff officers a 
set of theorists, with no practical knowledge of the conditions of action 
of the different arms, or of the needs and requirements of the service 
generally. 

But the great declension of the French army in discipline and in 
morale was of comparatively recent growth, subsequent to the cam- 
paign of 1859, and was due to the spread of luxury and immorality, 
and to the increasing pursuit of pleasure rather than duty which 
characterized the whole population, including the army. 


After all this has been said, we must not for one moment ignore the fact that 
the French army, though, as we have seen, far from perfect, yet contained at the out- 
break of the war in 1870 many excellent regiments who fought very well; so that 
the result, with a less disproportion of numbers and better generalship, might have 
been different. 


When two armies prepared for war under such conditions as these 
came into collision their comparative strength or weakness exhibited 
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itself in practice, as was to be expected, continually and in many 
different ways. 


The leading points were mainly as follows :— 

1. Numbers. The German short-service system enabled them to put 440,000 men 
into the field at the outset of the war against 270,000 on the French side, a propor- 
tion of more than three to two. 

2. The French showed a marked deficiency of reserve troops behind the first fighting 
line, whereas the Germans with their Landwehr system had abundance. Such re- 
serves are most necessary to replace casualties to guard the line of communication, 
garrison fortresses, or take the field as required. Thus when the field army was 
destroyed by a rapid series of catastrophes, the French had no means of checking the 
invaders’ progress, and no proper organization of trained or half-trained troops whereon 
to engraft their vast subsequent levies; so that everything had, to a great extent, to 
be created from the beginning. This caused the Germans to gain an amount of time 
which was perfectly invaluable to them. It was the leading cause which, coupled 
with the unfortunate fall of the fortresses, prevented France from recovering herself 
in the second period of the war. 

The Garde Mobile, which had been created by Marshal Niel with the best inten- 
tions towards supplying this want, might no doubt have been of great value had he 
been in a position to carry out his ideas properly. But it met with so much opposi- 
tion from army and people that the scheme was in practice a complete failure. 
Nevertheless even the little that had been done was of some value in enabling the 
Government to get great) masses of men into the field. Had they only been even 
tolerably disciplined, instructed, and commanded, great results might have been 
achieved. 

3. The French artillery was greatly inferior to the Prussian both in material and 

training. The mitrailleuse was a novelty, faulty in construction—radius of dispersion 
so small, that while it cut one or two foes to pieces, their near neighbeurs in the 
ranks got off uninjured—and its proper use little understood. Nevertheless the 
chassep6t was a good arm, superior to the needle-gun; but the troops for lack of 
steady and careful training wasted their ammunition at absurd ranges. 
4, The German artillery distinguished themselves greatly. They were pushed 
well to the front in great force at the beginning of the fight, and maintained their 
ground with great effect at the closest ranges, often with little or no support from 
the other arms. 

5. The tactics adopted were not suited to the genius of the French troops. Their 
strong point has always been the offensive ; but from force of cireumstances, and 
partly from mistaken instructions in the drill book, they generally fought on the de- 
fensive. 

6. The powerful German cavalry were of great service in acting as a screen and 
feeler to the army, and in providing for its security whether in front or flank. The 
French cavalry did little else except sacrifice themselves uselessly against breech- 
loaders on two or three occasions. 

7. Patrol and outpost duties generally had been greatly neglected on the French 
side, which led to much disaster. Had the French cavalry been trained in outpost 
and reconnoitring duties like the Germans, this would have been avoided, and a most: 
valuable knowledge of the enemy’s movements acquired. 

8. The advantage of the most recent expericnce in war rested with the Germans. 
More than half the soldiers and the great majority of the officers had fought on the 
largest scale and conquered in 1866. The experience then gained had been improved 
to the utmost. Some of the weak points of 1866, indicated by Captain May in his 
brilliant pamphlet, “The Tactical Retrospect,” had in 1870 become the strongest: 
features in the German tactics, e.g. the independent action and forward emyloyment 
of artillery. 

9. The French system of centralization—diametrically opposed to the German— 
involved the storing of all army material, ammunition, equipment waggons, &e., in 
huge central depdts. This, combined with the partial failure of their intendance 
system. created so much delay at the outset that Napoleon’s plan of the campaign 
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was entirely ruined. He thereby lost the lead in the war, which Germany gained 
and kept throughout. 

10. Bad ge neralship on the French side was responsible for very much. While 
their plans of operations were bold to rashness, as in the case of the original design 
of taking the offensive in Germany with inferior forces, or in the flank march for the 
relief of Bazaine, their execution was lame and impotent. 

11. The fall of her fortresses again was a matter of the most vital moment to 
France. Had Metz and Paris been better provisioned and obstinately defended, the 
gain of only another month might, viewing the great efforts which the French were 
making, have changed the course of the war. 


Concluding Observations. 


We will now endeavour to summarise briefly the leading conditions 
which determine pre-eminence in war. We shall find, I think, that 
they may be referred in the main to four classes :— 

1. Physical Configuration and Position, Climate, Resources, and Popu- 
Jation.—These are the great external facts which determine in the 
long run a nation’s very existence, and tend to modify seriously, 
though not absolutely to determine, its character and ‘capabilities, 
whether i in peace or war. Thus, to come near home, an extended 
coast-line and good natural harbours, coupled with a favourable situa- 
tion for commerce, have a tendency to create an active, intelligent, 
adventurous, and self-reliant population, and, so far, one formidable in 
war. 

We sce instances of this in the case of Great Britain, Holland, 
and ancient Greece; or of various Semitic races, as Carthage and the 
Phoenicians. 

Similarly, mountainous countries in all ages have been famous for 
fostering a bold and hardy vace of inhabitants. 


The cool, breezy air, and the necessity for labour and exposure, whether to the 
shepherd or the huntsman, are simple and healthful conditions, better for the 
physique than the crowded contamination of cities, and better for the mental powers 
than the plodding routine husbandry of flat fertile plains. Moreover, the mountains 
encourage an independent spirit, by affording aid and protection to the mountaineers 
in their struggles against the aggression of powerful neighbours. The Swiss, the 
ancient Greeks, the Montenegrins, the Sikhs, and the troublesome hill tribes of India, 
are familiar instances of this. No doubt if a nation is to cut any great figure in the 
world, it must generally have a better claim to notice than is conferred by the posses- 
sion of many square miles of barren mountain and moor. Still, even in the case of 
of a large mixed population, the mountaineer element, so far it goes, will have its 
value. Probably the best and most reliable portion of the Italian army at this mo- 
ment consists of the mountaineers of the Alps and Appenines. 


A cold climate, again, is generally held to foster an active and war- 
like race. 


But here we must not go too far, for great fundamental distinctions between 
different races . once come into view. ‘To attempt to grapple with such a question 
would lead us far afield, and without it we should be ignori®g conditions which 
vitally affect the case. Thus a burning tropical sun seems only to warm the blood 
and fire the courage of some Asiatic or African races—of such Mitie people, say, 
as the Arabs. Whereas the same sun would tend to enervate the constitutyons and 
sap the military qualities of many or most branches of the great Indo-E uropean 

family of nations. Thus much, “however, we may safely say: that, whatever be 
the differir 1g influence of climate where different races are concerned, it hes un- 
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doubtedly a marked influence on the condition and character of any given race. It 
will be observed, ere we pass on, that the two physical characteristics of mountain 
and sea, which I have selected for illustration as being most favourable to the deve- 
lopment of the best military qualities, meet in Greece. See my remarks in the see- 
tion devoted to that country. 


All those physical causes, again, which tend to create and maintain 
a large population will, so far, increase a nation’s fighting strength. 
But it frequently happens that these same conditions help to give a 
character tothe population which effectually neutralizes the advantage 
of numbers. Thus the fertile plains of India maintain swarming 
millions of patient and toiling Hindoos; but a few bold Sikhs or 
Mahrattas would be worth more than any number of them in a 
campaign. 
2. Government and Constitution.—Forms of government also exercise 


a great influence." 

The question is not, however, one of the name, but of the real nature 
and practical working of the Government under whatever name, as 
regards its influence upon— 

(a) The general progress, prosperity, and character of the nation, 
upon which in the long run its military strength must depend ; 

(b) Its particular influence upon the question of its preparedness 
for war, and upon the proper conduct of the campaign when entered 
upon. 

Nations differ so much in character, circumstances, and progress in 
civilisation, that the great question of the best form of government 
generally can only be settled, if settled at all, by a special considera- 
tion of the circumstances of each particular case. But, whether or no, 
any general discussion of it is evidently beyond our province here. 

Coming, then, to the second question, which lies more properly 
within our range, we see that the great desideratum for a nation’s 
success in war is a strong and stable government, under whatever 
name, which knows its own mind and is in a position to carry out its 
views consistently avoiding those fluctuations in estimates and in 
policy which are so hurtful to any army. No doubt, from this point of 
view, personal and despotic government presents great advantages. 


Had Napoleon had to contend with a parliamentary opposition, which insisted on 
retrenchment and cutting down military expenditure, he would never have overrun 
all Europe, or at least, like Cromwell, he must first have turned his Parliament adrift 
with a strong hand. Had it not been for a strong Opposition in the French 
Chambers, Napoleon III might have averted great disasters, by entering upon the war 
of 1870 with a much stronger army, and under more favourable conditions generally. 
And had Wellington been consistently supported in the Peninsula by a strong and 
despotic government at home, he would have effected far more, with a far less 
expenditure of time, labour, and patience. Hannibal, as we have already said, might 
have conquered Rome and changed the history of the world, had he been similarly 
supported, instead of which, he was perpetually robbed of the necessary supplies, 
probably through the intrigues of a reactionary political party in Carthage. 





1“ On ne saurait meconnaitre toutefois que, dans les mceurs actuelles, les formes 
“* gouvernemcentales entrent pour beaucoup dans le développement des forces militaires 
«“ dune nation ct dans la valeur vielle de ses milices.”’—Jomini. 
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But there is something to be said on the other side, namely that 
these strong despotic governments are not necessarily the best for 
making a strong nation, or for leading it to employ its strength aright, 
whether for peace or war. 


Had Napoleon I been held in check by our imaginary parliament, the exhaustion 
of France, owing to his insatiable ambition, and her consequent humiliation at the 
occupation of Paris might have been avoided. The despotic oligarchy of Sparta, 
which sacrificed everything to military considerations, ended, as we have seen, in 
making her weaker in war, as in all else, than under a more liberal system she might 
easily have become. 

Thus despotic and military government, pushed to an unnatural extreme, in the 
long run defeats its own object. 


However, whether under the form of a despotism or no, the govern- 
ment should be stable and strong. 


The most powerful and stable military powers in history are, as we have seen, 
Egypt and Rome. The government of Egypt owed its great strength and perma- 
nence, as we considered, to its peculiar combination of kingly and priestly power. 
That of Rome, though subject to many changes and constitutional struggles, was yet 
for military purposes at all times a strong government. 

Coming to modern times, had not the King of Prussia and his able Minister 
Bismarck been strong enough to defy for years a powerful parliamentary opposition, 
they would never have raised the Prussian strength to the pitch which led to the 
great victories of 1866 and 1870. 

But probably the most remarkable instance in history of the effect of centralised 
and unlimited power in preparing the way for great military success is on the side of 
popular, rather than kingly or despotic government. It was unlimited power alone, 
as we have seen, that enabled a small committee of French revolutionary leaders to 
achieve results which a monarch armed with all the authority of an Eastern despot 
might have despaired of. But this only goes to show that, in ordinary times popular 
government must be weaker for military purposes than personal. (Compare Jomini’s 
‘“‘L’ Art de la Guerre,” p. 38.) 


3. Incentives to War—their Nature and Force.—War, if it is to be 
waged on a large scale or with any vigour, demands great sacrifices, 
whether personal or pecuniary, from the nation which enters upon it. 
Such sacrifices will not be patiently endured without some constraining 
influence; and we may take it as an axiom that the stronger and the 
more popular this constraining cause, the fiercer and more desperate 
will be the resulting struggle. 


Thus wars waged only from state policy, as for the famous “balance of power,” 
do not enlist the personal sympathies of the mass of a nation to any great extent, 
which goes far to account for the sleepy way in which we find many historic wars 
dragging on year after year, the troops going forth in spring to fight a few battles or 
lay siege to a strong place or two, and by and by into winter quarters again, and allina 
calm, professional manner. Here the Government ordered the war for its own pur- 
poses, but the feelings of the bulk of the population were not deeply affected. 
But let a burning popular question arise which touches the masses, as in the 
recent struggles between North and South in America; or let two warlike nations 
be urged against each other by strong national pride and resentment—as in the case 
of Rome and Carthage, or, more, recently, France and Prussia—and we shall see a 
different and more vigorous order of things. This is why civil wars, and, above all, 
wars of religion, are notoriously the fiercest. Here also burning questions are raised 
affecting the personal sympathies or the deep-seated convictions of the people gene- 
rally. “ Les guerres les plus déplorables sont sans doute celles de religion.” —Jomini. 


Natural pride and vanity and lust for aggrandizement have noto- 
VOL. XXI. 2Q 
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riously been accountable for much of the fighting which is so abundant 
in history. Religious propagandism is also responsible for endless 
bloodshed. 


It was, as we have noted, the secret of the strength of Mohammedanism, which 
is the fighting creed par excellence. Long before this, it was a leading element in 
the conquests of ancient Assyria. This is well shown by the inscriptions on the 
duplicate cylinders in the British Museum, describing the reign of Tiglath Pileser I 
(about B.c. 1130). Professor Rawlinson remarks, “Perhaps the most striking 
“ feature of this inscription is its intensely religious character. The king glorifies 
‘himself much, but he glorifies the gods more. His wars are religious wars, at 
‘* least as much as wars of conquest, The religious spirit displayed is, as might have 
“been expected, in the highest degree exclusive and intolerant; but it is earnest, 
“ constant, and all-pervading.”—Rawlinson’s ‘“ Ancient Monarchies.” 


Religious conviction generally has in all ages been the strongest, 
as well as the highest of all incentives to hard fighting. 


The Crusades form a familiar instance. In more modern times the Thirty Years’ 
War. In the gallant struggle in La Vendée we see a war mainly inspired by reli- 
gion, waged under such exceptional conditions, and with results so extraordinary and 
instructive, that I regret that I have not had space to devote a separate section here 
to its consideration, as was my original intention. The results achieved by the raw 
peasants of La Vendée in contending with troops of more or less regular composition 
and training, not only from behind their own protecting hedges but in the open, and 
on the large scale, form a standing protest against pushing too far, the well known 
and now-a-days universally recognised superiority of trained men over untrained. 
And they show, above all, the influence of the moral in war, and of such a strong 
exciting impulse as is here in question. 

I will venture to give one more instance, showing how religion makes men fight, 
on the authority of an excellent fighting man, Oliver Cromwell. He, in a speech in 
Parliament, says that he used these words to Mr. Hampden: “ Your troops,” said I, 
“ are most of them old, decayed serving men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; 
“ and their troops (i.e., the Royalists) are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons and persons: 
“ of quality. And do you think that the spirit of such base and mean fellows will 
“ ever be able to encounter gentlemen that have honour and courage and resolution 
“in them? ‘You must get men of a spirit; and, take it not ill what I say, of a 
“ spirit that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go; or else, I am sure, you 
“ will be beaten still. I told him so. He was a wise and worthy person, and he did 
“ think that I talked a good notion but an impracticable one. I told him, I could 
“ do somewhat in it; and I raised such men as had the fear of God in them, and 
“some conscience of what they did. And from that day forth they were never 
“ beaten; but whenever they engaged the enemy they beat continually.”—Peck’s 
“ Cromwell.” 


Generally, then, success in war depends greatly upon a firm and 
unanimous purpose, arising from whatever cause, in the nation which 
undertakes it. But here character is clearly so much concerned that 
we are led to speak of this most indispensable element. 

4. Characteristics of Race or Nationality—The national character- 
istics of the leading nations in history are closely bound up with, and 
go far to account for, their military pre-eminence. 


In the ancient Egyptians we saw a certain fierce aggressive energy of spirit 
externally, combined with an intense politico-religious conservatism internally—and 
a great capacity for intelligent and systematic labour, thought, and arrangement. 

In Greece generally we have seen pre-eminent ability, and capacity for almost 
unlimited advance and improvement, whether in the arts of war or peace, leading to 
a military system far in advance of their neighbours. This was particularly 
manifested in Athens. In Sparta we saw an intense military spirit—a devotion of a 
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whole people to war, which is unparalleled in history. Rome was conspicuous for a 
certain hard, stubborn, unyielding pride of race, combined with a patriotic devotion 
to the country’s good. The strength of Mohammedanism in all its form was mainly 
derived from an aggressive spirit of uncompromising religious propagandism. In the 
case of the Arab or Saracenic conquests—we see this spirit working in a people of 
Semitic origin, perfectly compatible, as in the polished Moors of Spain, with a high 
degree of civilisation, refinement, and artistic cultivation. In the later Tartar 
Mohammedan empires on the contrary, there is visible nothing above or beyond the 
sword ; and when the sword has done its work, a steady downward progress of dis- 
integration and decay sets in. 

France has always been conspicuous for national pride and vanity, and a resulting 
thirst for military glory and distinction. This, though no very sure foundation on 
which to base permanently a nation’s military strength, has yet been a leading 
element in making France for many years the first military power in Europe. 

In Germany, we see a heavier and more solid way of looking at things, a spirit of 
thorough research and enquiry which has shown itself strongly in military matters, 
as well as in every branch of literature and science. 


Courage common to all.—However different races may vary in 
different points of character, one essential element has never been 
wanting in any race which has ever shown any capacity for war. 
Courage is the soldier’s first requisite, without which all else is vain. 
But courage again, partaking of these national peculiarities, has varied 
much in character and quality. 


In the Athenian or the Frenchman, though their courage is not precisely alike, 
we see generally a fervid, excitable, impassioned character—a courage impatient of 
delay and suspense—capable of being worked up by successful action to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm ; but equally capable of being cast down by suffering and defeat 
to the lowest depth of despondency and despair. Thus the Frenchman is notoriously 
better adapted for a winning than a losing game, and for the élan and onward rush 
of the attack rather than for the passive resistance of the defence. 

At the other end of the European scale we may, I suppose, place the stubborn and 
tenacious Russian, who has been defeated indeed, but seldom or never routed; who 
does not shine in a brilliant and impetuous onset, but rather in a hard fought and 
well contested retreat. Between these extremes we may place the German and the 
Briton—each allied to both of them perhaps in certain features of character. The 
German enthusiasm may approach nearer to the Frenchman, though of a much 
more solid and serious type: and the English tenacity, though admitting on occasion 
of a loud cheer and a brilliant charge, may approach nearer to the Russian. But 
the greatest contrast, probably, is to be obtained by comparing the nervous and 
excitable courage of our typical Frenchman with the half-latent animal ferocity of 
certain Asiatics—such as the Sepoy—or of people of Semitic origin as the Jew or 
the Arab. These fight best when the situation is desperate. When the beaten and 
desponding Frenchman is throwing down his arms in despair, and crying “ tout est 
“ perdu,” these begin to get their courage screwed up to the sticking point—to rage 
and glare like a hunted tiger, or to set themselves to die in a savage and silent 
struggle, like a rat, a badger, or a wolf. 


Courage comes first: but we shall not have read aright the lessons 
of history, I think, if we fail to notice, in the character of some of 
the races distinguished above all others in war, a common element 
besides courage, which appears to have contributed very largely to the 
successful result. It is difficult to express this element in any one 
word: but for want of a better term I shall call it the spirit of Order. 
With a short description of it we will conclude. 

This Order is the one conspicuous feature common to the character 
of such diverse, and in other respects, opposite races, as the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Roman, and the German. 
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In Egypt, as we have seen, this spirit showed itself in an orderly and stereotyped 
system of class distinction—in a set of customs having the force of law, by which 
the conduct, whether of king or subject, was equally regulated—in a well worked out 
and elaborate military system, and in all such minor matters as the careful counting 
of the heads of the slain foes for record after a victory. 

The Egyptians were an orderly and methodical people in all their ways. 

In the Greek, this spirit showed itself rather in that subtle and refined perception 
of the laws of harmony, proportion, and artistic effect, which made Greece pre- 
eminent in architecture and all other arts, in oratory, in poetry, and in song. We 
see it also in an intelligent and willing obedience to the necessary restrainis of law. 
The last feature was equally conspicuous in the Roman, as in modern times it is in 
the Anglo-Saxon. The laws of the Romans were the foundation of our modern 
legislation. In the case of Rome, we also see this spirit of order in the high standard 
of discipline in the Army, in the striking subjection of children to parents, and 
similarly of every individual of the body politic, to the legitimate demands, however 
onerous, of the State. Whether, however, in the Greek, the Roman, or the Briton, 
this willing subjection to law has been combined with a sturdy and independent 
clinging to personal freedom, which is the best guarantee for the unfettered_develop- 
ment and progress of the individual and of the nation generally. In Germany, 
again, we see a careful, systematic, and thorough study of every branch of know- 
ledge, which has resulted in the creation of the richest and profoundest literature in 
Europe—and, as applied to military questions, has given the telling effects considered 
in our last section. For in this, as in each of these other nations,. this spirit of 
order, as applied to the Army, has found expression in an elaborate military system, 
well organised on a permanent basis. 


Order, when translated into military language, means much. It 
means— 

1. Organization.—For organization is only the working of the spirit 
of order upon a mass of otherwise incoherent units, making them one 
organic whole, fitted for the performance of a certain definite task. 

2. Equipment.—For equipment, in all its branches, is but the orderly 
adaptation of means to an end. It is the application of mechanical 
science and inventive skill to the production of certain definite results. 

3. Training.—For training and instruction are but the orderly 
working up of the raw material into the finished military article. 

4, Supply.—F¥or supply is but the orderly maintenance, in due and 
proper condition and fitness for work, of tbe fighting elements which 
organization, equipment, and training had created. 

The spirit of order then, I say, understood in its widest sense, has 
here given us the four essential elements which go to make and main- 
tain the fighting machine. But that this machine may work properly, 
two more essential elements are wanting; and these also the spirit of 
order supplies, in— 

5. Command.—For command (in the widest sense, including the 
functions of all ranks of officers, whether staff or regimental) is but 
the orderly direction and conduct of the various parts of the machine, 
that all may work in harmony together towards a definite end. 

6. Obedience.—For discipline, in all ranks, is the ordering and con- 
trolling agent which causes all parts of the machine to remain in due 
subordination to each other and to the master mind. 

With these six elements, our fighting machine is apparently com- 
plete. But if we wish to see it really and permanently formidable,— 
if we want it to progress with the age, to change and modify its forms 
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with the advance of knowledge and science, and to maintain its own 
vigorous life, by an uniform and consistent development—we must 
add one more—the seventh and last,—and this, also, the spirit of 
order supplies to us— 

7. Study.—For the theoretical and practical study of war, whether 
in reference to strategy and tactics, or to the lessons of experience 
observation and common sense generally, is the means whereby a due 
and proper order, course and direction may be given to our completed 
machine, under the various and changing conditions of its action. 





NATURAL SELECTION IN WAR. 
By Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. 
Gold Mevallist, Ropal United Serbice Enstitution. Military Essay, 1875. 


“ Augescunt aliz gentes, ali minuuntur : 
Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 


Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.” 
LvcRETIUS. 


Cuapter I. 
Tue Law or VIcrory. 


“+ + + + nothing is that errs from law.” —TENNYSON. 


Tue most indisputable, and, as Mr. Bagehot calls it,’ “‘ the most 
‘showy ” fact in human history is the continual growth of the potential 
fighting force of the progressive portion of mankind, from the earliest 


times down to the present day. There have been moments in history, 
no doubt, during which the fighting force of man may have remained 
constant, if it did not actually decrease; but it is beyond all question 
that it surely and steadily increased in the long periods to which we 
must confine our attention in an inquiry like the present.? It needs 
no formal reasoning to prove that the ultimate cause of this increase is 
the unceasing and intense operation of the instinct of self-preservation. 
As the old saying has it, “self-defence is the first law of nature.” It 
is the first law, and the strongest; for the existence of the species 
depends upon it. 

Now when we speak of a nation taking measures for self-defence, 
we mean measures for adequate, successful self-defence. The word 
** self-defence,” therefore, implies superiority, for without superiority 
there can be no successful self-detence. It follows that the eager 
pursuit of the means of self-defense which has been going on from the 
creation of man until to-day, means nothing more or less than an eager 
struggle for superiority ; and we may regard mankind as composed of 
a number of nations engaged in a perpetual and intense struggle for 
potential, although not necessarily for actual supremacy. 

I shall be told by the “ Peace Society” that it is preposterous to 


1 “ Physics and Politics,” London, 1872, p. 44. 

2 For ample proof of this statement, see Adam Smith’s ‘“ Wealth of Nations,” 
Book V., Part 1; Comte’s “ Philosophie Positive,” v., passim; Fiske’s ‘“ Cusmic 
Philosophy,” II., 259; and a review in the “Times” newspaper, 21st April, 1876, 
of a lecture upon the Growth of Armies, delivered at the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, in December, 1875, by General Brialmont. 
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apply the phrase “ struggle for supremacy” to a nation like England, 
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which has adopted a policy of peace, retrenchment, and non- 
intervention. In reply, I merely ask, what are our ironclad fleet and 
our standing army? Instruments to enable us to defend ourselves 
successfully by crushing an enemy when occasion requires. If our 
sailors and soldiers are incapable of crushing an enemy—that is of 
establishing our pre-eminence or maintaining our superiority, when 
occasion requires—the sooner they are disbanded and sent to their 
homes the better. The fact of their existence, however, at an 
enormous cost, proves that, we believe, they can fulfil their raison d’étre. 
It proves further, that we take as active a part in the universal struggle 
for supremacy as any nation upon the face of thisearth. The struggle 
may be a silent one, but it is none the less intense. The stream runs 
no less deep because its surface is smooth. The problem before us 
then is: given a number of nations engaged in an unceasing struggle 
for supremacy, which of them will ultimately win if war breaks out ? 
It is unquestionable that that nation will win which has developed to 
the greatest extent those qualities on which success in war depends. 
But what are those qualities? Are physical qualities included among 
them? Strength, numbers, a steady hand and a keen eye, have 


always had an influence in war. 


“ But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom ? vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties ; not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command.” ! 


Intellectual qualities have a far stronger influence in war than mere 
physical qualities. And do moral qualities play no part in war? 
The greatest master of war has said, “a la guerre, les trois quarts sont 
des affaires morales; la balance des forces réeles n’est que pour un 
autre quart.”* The nation, then, that will ultimately win, is that 
which has developed to the greatest extent its physical, intellectual, 


and moral qualities. In plain words, the best nation will win. ‘This 


is no strange doctrine. It is the law of Natural Selection—the 
unceasing struggle for existence, and the necessary survival of the 
fittest; the perpetual struggle for supremacy, and the inevitable 
supremacy of the best. The cause, then, of the success of a given 
nation in a given war, is the possession of those qualities which render 
it, on the whole, the best of those engaged; and the law of Natural 
Selection is the law of victory. 

It may be said that the law of Natural Selection as applied, not only 
to the descent of man, but to the origin of species generally, has 
ignominously failed, and has been refutea by a number of writers. I 
admit the objection for the sake of argument. The law of Natural 
Selection may fail to account for the descent of man; it may fail to 
account for the origin of species; but it does not fail to account for 
the pre-eminence of nations in war. I shall prove in the following 


chapter that the law of Natural Selection, and no other law, is the law 
of victory. 


1 Milton, “Samson Agonistes.” 2 Napoleon. 
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The law of victory, as stated above, is so general in its terms that at 
first sight it may seem vague. This must be so from the nature of 
the case. A law that applies to all nations, all ages, and all climes, 
must needs be eminently abstract. In order to facilitate the verifica- 
tion of the law, however, which I shall undertake in the next chapter, 
it will be necessary to expand the formula somewhat, and to enumerate 
more explicitly the chief qualities upon which success in war depends. 
They might be collected under the three heads, physical, moral, and 
intellectual; but I prefer the simpler and more intelligible plan of 
simple enumeration.’ 


A, Physique. 


Superior physique undoubtedly confers a certain advantage in war ; 
but that advantage appears never to have been great, “except in so 
‘* far as vigour of body leads to vigour of mind.’’* 


B. Numbers. 


Numbers have always had an influence in war. It may be that 
their influence is frequently counteracted and neutralised, as at 
Marathon and Cunaxa, by more powerful influences, moral and 
intellectual ; but a certain influence they have surely had in every 
battle that has ever been fought, and that influence is considerably 
increased by every improvement in fire-arms. 


C. Morale, including Religion. 


After the maxim of Napoleon which I have already quoted, it is 
needless to dwell upon the inestimable value of morale, including 
religion, in war. A high concentration of steady feeling makes men 
dare everything and do anything. 


D. Law, including Politics. - 


What Mr. Bagehot calls “the legal fibre,” or, in other words, the 
power of cohesion, is an advantage of vast importance in all stages of 
society. A law-loving nation, using “law” in the broadest sense, is 
certain to conquer a lawless nation, other things being equal. It 
requires no argument to show that a family governed by the Roman 
patria potestas, under which the boys were subjected to a rigid 
domestic discipline, which prepared them in after-life for military 
discipline, must furnish the state with better recruits than could be 
obtained by states in which the family bond was feeble and unstable. 

What I have said of the family, holds equally good in regard to the 
state. Men conquer by the power of government; and a firmly- 
welded political organization is a decisive military advantage, whether 
the political unit be the city, as in ancient Greece and Italy, or the 
nation, as among the Teutons. 


1 I need hardly say that the list of qualities, or advantages, given in the text has- 
no pretension to be considered exhaustive. Nor are the advantages themselves of 
equal weight ; some being of greater, some of less value than others. 

2 Darwin, “ Descent of Man,” I., 177. 
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E. Commerce. 


The advantages of commerce, including under that term every 
operation which increases the wealth of a nation, are most important 
in a military point of view. 

In the first place, in the early stages of society, “ wealth must 
accumuiate before knowledge can begin. As long as every man is 
engaged in collecting the materials necessary for his own subsistence, 
there will be neither leisure nor taste for higher pursuits. . . . In 
a state of society like this, the accumulation of wealth is the first 
great step that can be taken, because without wealth there can be no 
leisure, and without leisure there can be no knowlege.”! Commerce, 
therefore, by increasing wealth, tends to increase the intellectual 
advantage of which I shall presently speak. Secondly, the increase of 
wealth, and of prosperity generally, has a tendency to increase the 
population—an evident military advantage. Thirdly, commerce 
favours the growth of a fleet and of a race of sailors, a manifest 
advantage to a nation with a sea-board. Lastly, every increase of 
wealth assists a nation to bear the cost of war, which is gradually 
increasing.” 

F. Recruiting, Organization, Arms and Tactics. 

Surely, it may be said, success in war depends mainly, if not 
altogether, upon the mode of recruiting, organization, and tactics, and 
the nature of the arms adopted by a nation. I reply, were such the 
case, the two greatest generals known to history would not have 
perished miserably as they did :—Hannibal, as an exile in Bithynia ; 
Napoleon, as a prisoner in Saint Helena. Superiority in these points 
forms no doubt an immense advantage in war, but success in war 
depends upon the balance of all the advantages. 

G. Intelligence. 

“There wasa little city, and few men within it: and their came a 
great king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against 
it. Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom 
delivered the city. . . Then said I, wisdom is better than strength. 

Wisdom is better than weapons of war.”® 





Cuapter II. 
VERIFICATION OF THE Law or VIcTORY. 

: Teyvopeva piv cai dei todpeva, two av 4 auth gvoig avOowrwy y, wadXov 6é Kai 
yovxairepa Kai Toig sor SunAdaypiva, we dv Exacrar du CraBodrai THv Evytuxiwy 
égtordvrat.A—THUCYDIMES. 

_Having assumed “nh the previous chapter a law of victory, the 
difficult task remains of verifying that law, and of raising an 

1 Buckle, “ History of Civilization,” I., chap. ii. 

ae Wealth of N ations,” IT., chap. i., part 1 ; Comte, “ Philosophie Positive,” vi., 62. 

3 Ecclesiastes ix., 14, &e., a parable which exactly describes the defence of 
Syracuse by Archimedes. 

* “Events that have happened, and will always happen so long as the nature of 
mankind remains the same, although varying in form and degree according to the 
difference of the circumstances in which they are clothed,” III., 82. 
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hypothesis to the rank of a legitimate induction.’ In carrying out 
this verification, I shall adopt the following line of argument: I shall 
prove by a number of examples that the nation which possesses the 
balance of advantages with regard to the qualities enumerated in 
the last chapter, is invariably successful in war. I shall also prove 
that the nation which does not possess the balance of advantages 
is invariably defeated. If I succeed in proving these two points, 
the conclusion is inevitably forced upon us, that the possession of 
those qualities is the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause of 
the pre-eminence of nations in war.? 


Persia and Greece. 


The extraordinary disparity in numbers of the Persians and the 
Greeks, both during the Persian invasions of Greece, and the Greek 
invasion of Persia, would lead us to suppose that the triumphant 
Greeks possessed some overwhelming advantages in other respects. 
What were those advantages ? 

The government of the King of Kings was a grinding despotism. 
One man managed the entire affairs of a mentally passive people; 
and even supposing the despot of the moment to have been a 
man of surpassing ability and activity, what mental or moral 
developement could be expected under such a system? Politically the 
people were stunted, for the despot was the Alpha and Omega of 
politics. In him they lived and breathed and had their being, 
and their conception of political society went no further than 
personal obedience to him. Intellectually they were stunted, for there 
was no room for intellectual action except in matters of pure theory. 
“The public remained without information and without interest in 
“all the greater matters of practice; or if they had any knowledge of 
“them, it was but a dilettanii knowledge, like that which people have 
“* of the mechanical arts who have never handled a tool.’’* Morally 
the people were no less stunted. The food of feeling is action, and 
when the sphere of actiun of human beings is artificially circumscribed, 
their sentiments are narrowed and dwarfed in the same proportion.‘ 

On the other hand, Greece consisted of a number of independent 
cities. Such a political constitution, although attended by consequences 
which ultimately proved fatal to Greece collectively, formed an 
incalculable advantage in early times to the Greeks individually ; 
for in those times the single city, for reasons which I cannot enter 
into here, was always in advance of the great kingdom; not always 
in wealth and mere bodily comforts, but always in political freedom 
and intellectual power.® The best proof of the mental inferiority 
of the Persians is, that all military operations requiring intelligence 


1 “Tt is most difficult to say why one civilized nation rises, becomes more powerful, 
and spreads more than another.”—Darwin, “ Descent of Man,” L., 177. 
2 This mode of argument is the indirect method of difference. See Mill’s 
“ Logic,” L., 456. 
: Mill’s, “ Representative Government,” 19, People’s ed. 
Ibid. 
5 See the second chapter of Freeman’s “ Comparative Politics.” 
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were intrusted to Greeks or Phoenicians, generally to the former.’ 
Before the first Persian invasion of Greece, the only two Persian names 
worth mentioning, are those of Zoroaster and Cyrus the elder; 
while Greece had produced such philosophers as Xenophanes, Thales, 
and Pythagoras; such statesmen as Lycurgus, Solon, and Pisistratus ; 
such leaders as Militades, Themistocles and Aristides ; and such poets 
as Homer, Sappho, Anacreon, Alschylus, and Pindar. During the 
hundred and fifty years that elapsed between this period and 
Alexander’s invasion of Persia, the Persians seem to have sunk rather 
than risen. Not one name rose above the low level to which 
despotism had trampled the nation. On the other hand, Greece had 
risen to her acme, and had produced a line of poets, historians, orators, 
and philosophers, painters and sculptors, statesmen and generals, 
that have not often been equalled and seldom surpassed. Probably 
no one in the ancient or modern world has reached the level of 
Socrates, Pericles and Phidias. In all those qualities which we 
include under the word morale, the Greeks were immeasurably 
superior to the Persians. It was the noble boast of the Greeks that 
they were “neither the slaves, nor jeven the servants of any 
man ; ”— 


ovrivoc SovAot KéKANvTat gwro¢ dvd’ ImHKOOL 2— 


they fought for liberty and for Greece. The Persian slave fought only 
because his despot commanded. He had no country, no liberty to 
fight for. His wife and children, his goods, even the breath of life, 
were only his as long as the tyrant willed.® His advance to battle 
was distinguished by no generous ardour, no warlike enthusiasm, and 
he was averse to coming to close quarters.‘ Even after Leonidas had 
been hemmed into the Pass, and was attacked by myriads in front and 
rear, ‘it required all the efforts of the Persian officers, assisted by 
“threats and the plentiful use of the whip, to force their men on to the 
“fight.”® Herodotus tell us, indeed, that the Persians proper were not 
inferior to the Greeks in either courage or strength.’ That the 
Persians proper showed the greatest courage at Plateea cannot be 
gainsaid, but I doubt that they were equal in physique to the Greeks. 
The wars between the Greeks and the Persians were virtually wars 
between the spear and the bow,’ and this raises a probability that the 
advantage, as far as physique is concerned, lay on the side of the Greeks. 
Skill is the chief quality required for the use of the bow; strength 
for the use of the spear. The Persians, therefore, who though they 
were armed with the spear,‘ relied chiefly on the use of the bow, were 
probably inferior physically to the Greeks, who despised the bow and 


: Grote “ History of Greece,” iv., 357. 
* Aischylus, * Perse,” 242. 
3 Rawlinson, “‘ Five Great Monarchies,” iv., 112-3. 
* Xenophon, “ Anabasis,” iii., 4; iv., 25; “ Cyrop.” viii., 8, 22. 
° Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,” v., 124. 
5 Diyare pév vov cai popy ove Ecooveg joay ai Tlipou, IX , 62. Alschylus, too, 
calls the Persians, dAxigowy Aadc. “ Perse,” 94. 
7 'Emdyet dovperdirore avdpdor rokddapvov” Aon. Aeschylus, “ Perse,” 85. 
8 Rawlinson, “ Five Great Monarchies, iv., 116. 
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boasted of their use of the spear?! Whether this argument be admitted 
or not, it is certain that the Persians proper, formed but a small part of 
the Persian army, the greater part of which consisted of allies 
and tributaries, celebrated chiefly for their infamous effeminacy.? 

In commerce, the Greeks had a decided advantage over the Persians. 
The Greeks took trade out of the hands of the Phoenicians; they 
had dealings with all parts of the Mediterranean; they planted 
colonies round its shores; and Athens became the first naval power 
in the world. It is true that agriculture was inculcated by the 
Zendavesta,* but commerce always languished in Persia. It was con- 
sidered disgraceful to buy or sell; there was a popular objection to 
sea voyages, for an absurd reason mentioned by Pliny ;* and the want 
of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of fresh water in the 
inland provinces were unfavourable to all commercial transactions. 
The consequence was, that the Persians never had a fleet, and the 
ships which transported their armies to Greece and elsewhere, belonged 
to the Phoenicians, Syrians, and Asiatic or insular Greeks. 

The art of war never made any considerable progress in the Kast. 
At the time of the invasions of Greece, the arms and organization of 
the Persians were wretched, and their officers were ignorant and 
incapable. ‘‘Those disciplined evolutions which harmonize and 
‘animate a confused multitude were unknown to the Persians. . 
‘“‘They trusted more to their numbers than to their courage ; more to 
“their courage than to their discipline. The infantry wasa half-armed, 
‘“‘spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the allurements of 
“plunder, and as easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat.”® The 
Persian cavalry was no doubt far superior to that of the Greeks; but 
this advantage was swallowed up in the inferiority of their infantry. 
During the hundred and fifty years that elapsed between the Persian 
invasions of Greece and the Greek invasion of Persia, the Persians 
failed to make any progress in military matters, while the Greeks may 
be said to have created an art of war. The Persian cavalry was still 
excellent, but the Greek cavalry was now its equal or superior, and 
M. Thiers has pointed out that it was chiefly to this arm that the 
three great victories of Alexander were due.® While the discipline 
and tactics of the Greek infantry had vastly improved, the Persian 
infantry appear to have lost that individual gallantry which they 
displayed so conspicuously at Plateea. The Persians had neglected the 
art of war, while the Greeks had carefully studied it, and their tactics 
had gone through several stages of regular developement. Thus 
there was the stage of Demosthenes and Brasidas ; the Cyreian army 
and Xenophon, Agesilaus, Iphicrates, Epaminondas, Philip of 


1 Homer IV., 242; Sophocles, “ Ajax,” 1120, &c. ; Euripides, “ Hercules Furens,” 
158, et seg.; and numerous passages in the Acharnians,’? and “ Lysistrata,” of 
Aristophanes. 

2 Herodotus, Book I.; Athenseus, Book XII. 

3 Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall, &c.” I., 336. 

4 “ Navigare noluerant, quoniam exspuere in mari aliisque mortalium necessitatibus 
violare naturam eam, fas non putant.”—* Nat. Hist.,” XXX., cap. 2. 

5 “ Decline and Fall, &c.,”’ I., 346. 
6 “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” XX., 732. 
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Macedon, and Alexander. The Macedonian princes were borrowers 
of Greek tactics, “though extending and applying them with a 
“personal energy peculiar to themselves, and with advantages of 
“position such as no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed.”’ Finally, 
“Darius Codomannus and his generals were as inferior to Alexander, as 
Xerxes and Mardonius were to Miltiades and Themistocles. Darius’ 
scheme of defence laboured under the same defects as Xerxes’ scheme 
of attack. Darius scorned the advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and of 
Charidemns, just as Xerxes had despised the warning of Demaratus 
and Artemisia. Like Xerxes, Darius had a blind and exclusive 
confidence in pitched battles with superior numbers; and the Persian 
army was hurried into the battle of Issus by the same ruinous 
temerity that threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis. 

Two advantages, however, the Persians possessed, numbers and 
political solidarity. Persia was governed by one will, while Greece 
was always more or less distracted by the animosities of rival states. 
There was no doubt in the Greek mind a distinct idea of a Greek 
nation, but the idea never resolved itself into fact. Greece never 
became a nation, ‘‘and the independance of each city was the one 
“cardinal point from which all Greek political life started.’” 

Persia thus could only bring two advantages to bear against 
the five advantages of the Greeks; and she was consequently worsted 
in the struggle. 


Greece and Rome. 


“The moral of Grecian history is,” says Mr. Freeman, “that a 
“system of independent cities cannot bear up against an united 
*‘ kingdom or commonwealth of equal strength and equal 
“ intelligence.” * Greece drew increased strength, and even increased 
union from the attacks made upon her by the brute force of Persia ; 
but she could not withstand the single power of Macedonia, nor could 
the Macedonian kingdom hold out against the power of Rome. The 
want of political union among the Greek cities was plainly visible 
during the Persian invasions. In the very heat of the struggle there 
was in most cities a medising party, or at least a Hippias or Demaratus, 
desirous of gaining power by the aid of the Barbarian. From the 
defeat of the Persians to the conquest of Greece by Macedonia, Greek 
history is the history of the struggle between a higher and a lower 
patriotism—between Pan-Hellenism and Autonomism, represented 
respectively by Athens and Sparta; and Thucydides explains to us how 
and why Autonomism gained the day. The want of political 
solidarity, consequent upon the fall of Athens, exerted a powerful 
influence in the conquest of Greece by Rome. A straw may show the 
direction of the wind; and the proverb handed down to us by 
Polybius, “ Unless we are quickly lost, we cannot be saved,” * proves 
that the common people were not unwilling to accept the rule of 
Rome. The political constitution of even the most democratic states 
excluded so large a portion of the inhabitants from # share in the 


. Grote, “ History of Greece,” V., 323. 2 Freeman, “ Comparative Politics,” 82. 
3 Ibid., pp. 98, 99. 4 XT, 9, 12. 
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public administration, that the majority viewed with indifference the 
loss of independence; because, although such an event would not 
improve their political position, at all events it would put all classes of 
society upon the same footing, and there was good reason to hope that 
it would ensure permanent peace to the country. Greece too, had 
now reached a period when political questions were to a great extent 
determined by financial considerations, and the expectation of a 
reduction of the public burdens was a powerful argument in favour of 
submission. In this the Greeks were not at first disappointed. After 
the conquest, the Romans fixed the tribute at one-half what was paid 
to the kings of Macedon." Such was the feebleness of the Greek 
political spirit when it came into collision with the intense political 
concentration of Rome. 

The Greeks were also inferior commercially. Alexander’s conquests 
opened an immense Eastern trade to the Asiatic Greeks and Egyptians, 
while they did little to increase the trade of the Greeks proper, who 
indeed had pushed commerce to the highest point possible for so small 
a nation. As time rolled on, too, civilization spread rapidly in the 
West, and by the successful termination of the second Punic war, Rome 
became mistress of the great trade of Carthage. Greece, therefore, by 
standing still absolutely, declined relatively. The increasing wealth of 
neighbouring nations rendered vain all her efforts to maintain the 
commercial rank she had previously occupied, and her ablest 
merchants, as well as statesmen, soldiers, and authors, emigrated to 
more profitable scenes of action.? To this must be added the gradual 
loss of the Greek colonies. The kings of Pontus and Bithynia gradu- 
ally got possession of those round the Black Sea; in 279 B.c. Magna 
Grecia fell, and the Goths invaded Greece; Cyrenacia had been 
seized by the Ptolemies; and Syracuse was taken in 212 B.c. 

The Greeks were probably inferior physically to the Romans; they 
were decidely inferior numerically. Not only was Greece a smaller 
country than Italy, but the population was perceptibly decreasing 
before the conquest. Polybius says this was owing néither to war nor 
to plague, but to the high standard of comfort and the consequent 
expense of marriage.’ This was no doubt one cause, but there were 
others at work. Greek life was chiefly a city life, and marriages in 
cities are not only less prolific than those in the country, but the 
children are less likely to live. Hence, in an old civilization, such 
as Greece was in comparison with Rome, there is a certain check 
upon the fertility of the abler classes, who always congregate in 
cities; and the race deteriorates and gradually dies away. The 
decline of the Greek population was further accelerated by their moral 
degradation, which was itself the consequence of their contact with 
the East and the institution of slavery. 


1 “ Greece under the Romans,” by G. Finlay, K.R.G., pp. 24-25. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 IL, 62, 4. 

4 Galton’s “Hereditary Genius,” 362. Aristotle expressly says the cause of 
Sparta’s fall was depopulation; piay yap wAnyny dvx’ danveyKey 1 mWodALc, add’ 
amwrero Ota THY ddXtyavOpwriar ; Pol. II., 6, 12. 
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Contact with the Eastern nations, whose depravity is described im 
Herodotus, and in the 12th book of Athenzus, no doubt assisted in 
lowering the social and personal morals of the Greeks ; but the chief 
cause of their downfall was most assuredly the institution of slavery. 

Waiving any discussion as to the origin of slavery,! it is sufficient to 
say that, once established, this institution reacted in a twofold manner 
upon the society which maintained it. First, it fostered the growth of 
the industrial spirit among the slaves; and secondly, it increased the 
natural disinclination of the warrior class for labour.’ 

I. Originally warriors, the slaves were at first, no doubt, as averse 
to labour as their masters ; but they were urged to work by the two 
strongest motives that can influence the human breast—the fear of 
death, and the hope of liberty. Working steadily and continuously, 
there eventually sprung up among them the germ of the industrial 
spirit upon which the evolution of society depended. The spirit of 
industry, thus generated, increased gradually in the lapse of ages, and 
the warlike spirit, like Saturn, was eventually dethroned by its own 
offspring. 

II. Once possessed of slaves, the warrior-classes naturally threw 
labour of all description more and more into their hands; and as the 
slaves became more exclusively the working bees of society, labour 
became more identified with servitude and ignominy, and more 
distasteful to all classes of freemen, low as well as high.* 

As long as the energies of the warrior-classes found employment in 
actual warfare, those consequences of the institution of slavery, which 
were surely, although secretly, sapping the foundations of society, 
produced no symptoms of a striking or alarming character. But, as 
M. Comte points out, there are two impassable limits to the extension 
of empire either by arms or by colonisation. The one is assigned by 
the state of civilization of the surrounding nations. A nation in the 
agricultural stage might be conquered and held in subjection; but it 
was well-nigh impossible to subdue a nation of hunters or shepherds. 
To defeat them was merely to roll them back upon the nations lying 
beyond. The other limit is a question of distances and communi- 
cation. No nation could be kept in subjection unless there were 
ready means of constant communication between the army of occupa- 
tion, or the civil governor, as the case might be, and the metropolis of 
the victor.‘ 

When the slave power had reached the limits of conquest, and there 
were no more worlds to conquer, its mission was accomplished. 
When peace, from whatever causes, was thrust upon it, its hour was 
come ; for a slave power could not endure peace, and the more lasting 
and profound the peace, the more fatal were its consequences. No 
sooner had Greece attained the zenith of her glory and comparative 
peace, than she began to decline morally. The warrior classes were 
thrown into a state of absolute idleness, and idleness generally means 


! Sir H. Maine, “ Ancient Law,’’ 163. 

2 Comte, “ Philophie Positive,” iv., 508; v., 133; vi., 67. 
3 Lecky, “ History of Rationalism,’ ii., 230. 

* “Philosophie Positive,” v., 275. 
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vice. The higher classes, cursed with more wealth than they 
required, plunged into a slough of luxury, of which their battalions 
of slaves were only the too ready ministers; while the lower classes, 
who were too proud to work, became ‘‘a vile and wretched populace 
‘‘which must in a few generations have been swept away, had it not 
“been continually recruited by the munumission of slaves, and the 
“influx of strangers.”' As social morality grew lax, “marriage 
“became unfashionable and was avoided; many of the most accom- 
‘‘ plished women were courtesans, and consequently unfertile, and the 
‘mothers of the incoming population belonged to a heterogeneous 
“class.” Society thus became more and more corrupt; honour and 
patriotism ceased to have any meaning for men who called themselves 
free and independent citizens, but who were really lying and venial 
knaves ;? and a people no longer worthy or capable of governing 
themselves, fell a prey to a more virtuous and vigorous neighbour. 

The first symptoms of that military apathy, which always accom- 
panies national decay, became visible as early as the time of Aristo- 
phanes. He complains of the insolence of the generals,‘ and of that 
indiscriminate and lavish distribution of military honours which has 
been always and everywhere a sign of military decline :— 

cai yap atoxpdy tort Tove piv vavpaxynoayrac 
cai TiAaraae etObe¢ Etat avi ddvdAwy Seorérac.® 

The very same abuse was complained of in Rome, centuries after- 

wards, by Juvenal :— 


Ile et militiee multis largitur honorem, 
Semestri vatum digitos circumligat auro ; ® 


and the same abuse was ridiculously prevalent in the Spanish colonies 
in South America only a century ago. “The fury for titles reigned 
“throughout the colonies. Those who had not surpassing wealth 
“tried to correct the misfortune by official rank. Militia regiments 
‘‘ were formed apparently only for the purpose of giving the title of 
‘colonel and brigadier to persons who, in grand uniform, and 
“‘ decorated with the royal order of Charles III., sold you a pound of 
“‘ tobacco from behind their counters.’” 

As time rolled on, it became more and more difficult to embody an 
army when one was wanted. The defence of the country was no 
longer considered to be the first duty of a man; the old rule of 
universal service came to be looked upon as a blood tax, and the effete 
and contemptible Greek affected to regard military duty as a 
degradation to a free and independent citizen. The Athenians were 
obliged to accept what the French in our own day called “‘dotation ” 
from some of their Delian confederates, 460-50 3B.c.; the Spartans 


1 Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall, &c.,” IV., 83. 
2 Galton, “‘ Hereditary Genius,” 343. 
3 “ Grecia mendax,” Juvenal. 
4 «The Knights,” 573. 
5 “Tt is disgraceful that men who have taken part in some seafight should be 
ranked with Plateans, and become masters instead of slaves.”—‘ The Frogs,” 693. 
6 VII., 87. 
7 “The Progress of Nations,’’ London, 1861, 604. 
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were obliged to follow the same plan with some of their Peloponnesian 
allies in 383 B.c.; and the greatest part of Alexander’s army was 
Greek neither in language nor in feeling.’ This decline of manly 
feeling produced the natural result; the various Greek governments 
were compelled to employ professional mercenaries, similar to those 
who sprung up in Europe between the 11th and 15th centuries, and 
the country was overrun by bands of cut-throats, whom Isocrates 
justly described as the plague of Greece. 

The French watchword of 1870, “ nous sommes trahis,” is only a 
modern transformation of an old Greek phrase,—“ the fortune of the 
“Romans.” The conquest of Greece, according to the Greeks, was 
in no way due to political feebleness, to utter demoralization, or to a 
pitiable contempt for military service:—it was solely due to “the 
“ fortune of the Romans!” Such is the text of what Gibbon calls “ the 
“ malicious declamation,” of Plutarch, wep ts Papatwy texns; but a 
greater than Plutarch, Polybius, has dispelled the lying delusion, and 
proved that the downfall of Greece was due, among other things, to 
inferiority in tactics. When the legion was drawn up opposite a 
phalanx of equal front, each Roman soldier had ten Greek spears 
levelled against him, and such was the weight of the phalanx, that no 
troops could support its attack in front on level ground. But what 
the phalanx gained in solidity, it lost in mobility. ‘There is only 
“one place and time,” says Polybius, “one fixed and determinate 
“ manner of action, that is suitable to the phalanx,”’—the charge to the 
front, on level ground. It could not charge on broken ground, and it 
could not manoeuvre on any ground. ‘‘ When the Romans attack the 
‘phalanx in front,” he adds, ‘they never employ all their forces, so as 
“to make their line equal to that of the enemy, but lead on a part 
“only of their troops, and keep the rest of the army in reserve. 
Now whether the troops of the phalanx break the line that is opposed 
to them, or whether they themselves are broken, the order peculiar to 
the phalanx is alike dissolved. For if they pursue the fugitives, or if, 
on the other hand, they retreat and are pursued, in either case they 
are separated from the rest of their own body, and thus there is left 
some interval or space, which the reserve of the Roman army takes 
care to seize, and then charges the remaining part of the phalanx, not 
in front, but in flank or rear.’’2 

The Romans were certainly not so highly intellectual a people as the 
Greeks, but they possessed immense practical ability, and they concen- 
trated all their intellectural force upon war. War, indeed, was the 
condition of Rome’s existence. Mars was the national god; the first 
mythical king of the city was the impersonification of force, and the 
virtues of the people were military virtues. They were taught to look 
upon themselves merely as component parts of the republic, and to 
regard Rome as placed in opposition to the rest of mankind. The 
subjugation of their enemies, or a perpetual struggle for supremacy, 
was the only alternative that presented itself to their minds. Agricul- 


1 Quintus Curtius, VI., 9, 35; K. O. Miiller, “Ueber die Makedoner,” 34; 
Finlay, “ Greece under the Romans,” 2. 

* Hampton’s “ Polybius,” IT., 470. 
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ture was only honoured from necessity; war was their permanent 
occupation. The soldier was everything, the civilian was nothing. 
The greatest of the Cesars rebuked his mutinous soldiers by calling 
them ‘ Quirites” instead of ‘“ Milites ”—“ citizens” instead of 
“soldiers ;’’ and no man was eligible for a public office until he had 
served ten years in the army. Their physique was excellent; their 
numbers sufficient; their morale admirable; and their tactics superior 


to those of all other nations. They gradually obtained a large com- — 


merce, and in the senate they possessed a governing body which, as 
Bishop Thirlwall says, was unrivalled in all history in the arts of a 
dark and crooked policy. Rome was, in the words of the Emperor 
Tiberius, an “‘ imperator populus,” a city ruling. over other cities, and 
the government, always partaking of its municipal origin, was a type 
of the highest concentration in administrative power, and was enabled 
to pursue its objects with undeviating and extraordinary steadiness of 
purpose. The ill-cemented leagues of the Greeks had no chance of 
success in a struggle with such a power, and they were shattered, as 
was inevitable, when the shock took place. Greece possessed but one 
solitary advantage over Rome, an intellectural advantage, and she fell, 
as she deserved, for she was corrupt to the core. When the Spartan 
mother of old handed his shield to her son, she exclaimed, # trav, i ézi 
tas ; “return ‘ with it, or on it;” the Greek father of Polybius’ time 
prated about “ not being saved, unless he was quickly lost.” When 
patriotism and honour had sunk to so low an ebb, the poet might 
justly ask : 
“ . . . . what is left a poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear.” 


Rome and the Barbarians. 


In her dealings with her conquered subjects, Rome adopted a policy 
which Athens, Sparta, and Carthage never pursued; she gradually 
conferred her franchise upon them all. Now the Roman franchise 
was one which could be only exercised in Rome itself; in other words, 
the franchise, as far as the actual vote was concerned, was a dead 
letter to the vast majority of the provincials, and the whole dominion 
of Rome continued to be practically governed by a government which 
had been intended originally for the city of Rome only. The natural 
result was that long before the world had become Roman, even before 
all Italy had become Roman, the government of the city had been 
weighed and found wanting as the government of a large territory. 
The municipal government of the city of Rome could no more govern 
the Roman Empire than the municipal government of the city of 
London could govern the British Empire. A time came, therefore, 
when the Romans found themselves ruled by a government which was 
too feeble to legislate satisfactorily in time of peace, and was utterly 
incapable of grappling vigorously with an enemy, whether he attacked 
from within or from without. The political system was plainly unequal 
to its duties, and the military system was also breaking down. As 
long as the Roman dominions were confined to a limited area, the old 
plan of employing citizens only as soldiers, and of keeping the army 
embodied only as long as war lasted, fully answered the desired end. 
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But the larger the territory of the state became, the more extensive its 
vulnerable frontier, the more numerous its enemies, and the more 
onerous the duties of the soldier, the more evident was it that the 
military system was not adapted to the circumstances of the case. 
Now society, like organisms, possesses the power of differentiating 
special organs to meet special needs! To meet the political need, a 
special organ was differentiated, an emperor; to meet the military 
want, another special organ, a standing army of twenty-five legions. 

By the institution of an emperor, the most complete concentration 
of political power was gained, and freedom was lost. In a few genera- 
tions the empire drifted into a Sultanism of the most tyrannical kind, 
and the people relapsed into an Oriental state of political lethargy. 

By the institution of the standing army was gained peace, and with 
peace came utter demoralization. As I have before said, an ancient 
slave-power could not endure peace. When the “ pax Romana” was 
proclaimed, “ the great military nation of the world, the nation which 
‘“‘ had bred up its successive generations to the task of subduing man- 
“ kind, which, by unrivalled firmness of cohesion, by enduring tenacity 
“ of purpose, by methodic study and science of destruction, had crushed 
“all the surrounding nationalities, not with a temporary prostration 
“merely, but with utter and irretrivable dissolution, now found its 
“ work done and itso ccupation gone.”* Well might Juvenal exclaim :— 

“ Nunc patimur longe pacis mala: sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit. ° a 

The warrior classes, deprived of the wie object of life, were thrown 
into a state of almost absolute idleness, and gradually sank into 
an abyss of vice which has seldom or never been reached elsewhere. 
The natural and usual result followed; the most improper persons 
were appointed to military commands;* and military rank was 
prostituted by being conferred upon civilians whose only qualiticatious 
for it was an occasional practice at arms in the Campus Martius. 
Finally, the conquerors of the world, degenerated into that vile 
and hateful rabble whose only cry was, ‘‘ Bread and the Circus,” ® 
affected to despise that military service which at heart they had not 
the manliness or courage to perform. They had in truth reached 
that state of degradation foreshadowed centuries before by one of 
their own poets :— 

“ Nam nune mores nihili faciunt quod licet nisi quod lubet. 
Scuta jacere fugereque hostes more habent licentiam ; 
Petere honorein pro flagitio more fit.§ 





1 “ Lectures and Essays,” by Prof. J. .R. Seely, p. 15. bid., p. 17. 
3 VI., 291. See also the fine lines of Claudian, “ De Bell. Gild.,” i. _ 
“Tile diu miles populus, qui prefuit orbi, 
Qui trabeas et sceptra dabat A 
Nunc inhonorus, egens, perfert miserabile pacis 
— uae te 


4 Juvenal, VIII, 
: - . + duas tantum res anxius optat, 

‘hae et Circenses . . . .”’—Jduvenal, X., 80. 
§ Plautus, “ Trinumnus,” IV., 4. 
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In the palmy days of the republic, the Roman army was recruited 
exclusively from the upper classes, and the service, which only lasted 
during actual warfare, was gratuitous. Pay is said to have been first 
issued during the siege of Veii,' and foreign mercenaries were first 
employed during the second Punic war.* It was reserved for Marius 
and Sulla to admit plebians and even slaves into the ranks.* They 
enlisted the scum of society ; flattered the vanity of the new levies in 


every possible way ; and pandered to their vices by large presents of . 


money. ‘The generals of the olden time,” says Plutarch, ‘men such 
‘as Flaminius and Paulus A‘milius, were legally commissioned, and 

their soldiers were persons of sober minds, who had learned to obey 
“ their generals without murmuring. . . . These generals thought 
“it no less disgrace to flatter their own men than to be afraid of the 
“enemy. But the commanders of the times of Marius and Sulla 
“‘ raised themselves to high posts by force, not by merit . . .and 
““were obliged to treat the soldiers with great complaisance. 
“While they thus bought their services at the price of ministering 
“to their vices, they were not aware that they were selling their 
“ country, and making themselves slaves to the meanest of mankind, 
‘*in order to command the best and greatest.” The natural 
consequence of this state of things, was the gradual neglect of the 
law ordaining that civil posts should be only filled by men who had 
served a certain time in the army.° When this law ceased to be 
observed, one of the strongest motives for military service was 
removed. The ranks were now filled by the lowest classes of society, 
and the noble profession of arms was disgraced and degraded by 
numbering felons and thieves among its members; but worse times 
were to come. In the reign of Constantine it became almost im- 
possible to obtain recruits. The resources of the Roman treasury 
were exhausted by the increase of pay, by the repetition of donations, 
and by the invention of new emoluments and inducements to 
compensate for the hardships of military service. Slaves were 
admitted by a tacit connivance into the ranks; the standard of height, 
which had been 5 feet 10 inches for general service, and 6 feet in the 
best corps, was lowered to 5 feet 44 inches;° and eventually recourse 
was had to “ Deferred Pay”—d@dov tis otpazecas.’ But all was in 
vain; the difficulty of procurring a regular and adequate supply of 
recruits was still insurmountable. The government had permitted 
the citizens to forget that a citizen’s first duty is the defence of his 
country, and it was reaping its due reward. It had sowed the 
whirlwind and it was reaping the storm. The horror with which 
the despicable Romans regarded military service may be accurately 
measured by two facts. Under the reign of Valens, the “ dotation” 
required from a recruit, in order to avoid military service, was £70; 
and the number of (I was about to say men, I shall only say) males 

1 Livy, IV., 59. 2 Ibid. XXIV., 49. 

3 Sallust, “ Bell. Jugurth.,” 84, 87. 4 Langhorn’s “ Plutarch,” iv., 121, 2. 

5 Rocquancourt, “ Cours complet d’Art et d’ Histoire Militaires,” I., 113. 

6 Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall, &.” ; Murray’s Library Edition, edited by Smith, 
I., 147, note 35 ; 273, notes 38 and a. 

7 Dion Cassius. 
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who mutilated their right hand to avoid the conscription was so 
great, that a special name was devised for them, and the severest laws 
enacted against them.’ But one course was left for the government : 
that course was at last adopted; and “the introduction of Barbarians 
‘into the Roman armies, became everyday more universal, more 
necessary, and more fatal.’’? 

These successive changes in the military world were seen as clearly 
by the Romans as they are by ourselves; yet strange to say, they were 
blind to their real significance. We, looking at these events with the 
unprejudiced eyes of the 19th century, assign effects to their real 
causes, and explain the growing disinclination for even temporary 
military service by the increasing effeminacy and selfishness of the 
Romans, and their want of patriotism and fortitude. They them- 
selves explained it by the growing dislike for the uncivilized and 
brutal trade of war, and by the development of the sentiment of 
individual freedom and of conscience. The development of their 
individual freedom led to the loss of their national freedom. 

It need hardly be said that the Romans were superior in commerce 
to the Barbarians who overran the empire. They were also superior 
in intelligence, and incomparably superior in tactics, organization, and 
arms. But what boot systems of tactics and organization, plans for 
attack and schemes for mobilization, unless you have men—men able to 
march and willing to fight? If the bricks be wanting, or if the 
bricks be rotten, you cannot build the house, let your plans be never 
so elaborate and scientific. The Romans were inferior to the Teutons 
in physique, and they were infinitely inferior in numbers. Indeed, 
Professor Seely, has clearly proved that want of men was the immediate 
cause of Rome’s fall—the last straw that broke the camel’s back.’ 

It is true that Germany was divided into forty independent and 
often hostile states; that its inhabitants were ignorant of letters; that 
they were backward in agriculture, and possessed no commerce ; that 
their arms were imperfect, and their armies tumultuous mobs: yet 
they possessed a strong love of liberty; they believed that a life spent 
in arms, and that a glorious death in battle, were the best preparations 
for a happy futurity; their courage was heroic, and they combined a 
powerful physique with overwhelming numbers. Set in motion by 
some movement of the Huns behind them, their endless columns 
poured over the empire with irresistible violence, and if the foremost 
were destroyed, the vacant spaces were instantly filled by new 
assailants. 

Such were the chief causes which led to the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, and— 

“There is the moral of all human tales; 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom, and then glory—when that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption,—barbarism at last.”® 





1 “ Decline and Fall, &c.,” II., 324, with notes. The word “ Murci” was used to 
denote these self-mutilators. 2 Tbid. 
3 In the first and second of his ‘“‘ Lectures and Essays.” 
4 Tacitus, “ Germania,” passim ; “ Decline and Fall, &e,’” I., chap. ix. 
5 “ Childe Harold,” IV., 108. 
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“ The fresh impulse given by Christianity came but just in time to 
save arts and letters from perishing, and the human race from sinking 
back into perhaps endless night.” ; 

Tt will be seen the advantages were numerically equal on each side, 
but the barbarians possessed the advantage of morale—the greatest 
advantage in war. 


Spain and the Netherlands. 


As late as the year 1478, Spain was broken up into a number of 
independent and frequently hostile states. Granada was in the power 
of the Moors; an independent prince ruled Castile; another ruled 
Aragon. Before the year 1590, the Moors were overthrown, and 
Castile, Aragon, Rousillon, Navarre and Portugal obeyed one 
sovereign. In the course of a century, by inheritance, purchase, 
fraud or force, Spain acquired Artois, Franche Comté and the 
Netherlands, the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic 
Islands, and the Canaries. One of her kings was the Emperor ; 
another married the Queen of England. She broke the power of 
the Turk, she humbled France. In America, she was mistress of 
Mexico, Venezuela, New Granada, Peru and Chili, with the islands of 
Cuba, San Domingo and Jamaica. In Africa she possessed Ceuta, 
Melilla, Oran, Bougiah and Tunis. In Asia, she had settlements on 
both sides of the Deccan; she had established herself in the Spice 
Islands, acquired part of Malacca, and conquered the Phillipines. 
She was in the zenith of her glory. Her sovereigns were the most 
splendid, her politicians the most astute, her generals the ablest in 
Europe. Spagnoletto and Velasquez were among her painters; 
Las Casas, Cervantes, Mariana, Herrera, Lope de Vega, Quevedo and 
Calderon among her writers. Yet in afew generations her glory had 
departed from her! She was smitten and humbled by an obscure and 
almost nameless power and she drank to the dregs the cup of her 
shame, amid the execrations of the merciful and the just. 

Spain failed politically, for her government was a despotism. 
Indeed her history from the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella to 
the death of Philip II. is an admirable illustration of the arguments 
used by Mr. J. 8. Mill in the 3rd chapter of his “ Representative 
Government,” to refute the popular fallacy, that if the despot be 
able, despotism is the best form of government. Spain had not only 
an able despot, she had a succession of able despots. Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Charles V., and Philip IL., form a line of sovereigns 
unmatched in any country for a period of equal length. The system 
is rotten to the core, and all Spain shook under the blow dealt her 
by William the Silent.? 

Spain failed commercially in the most signal manner. It is true 
that for a time she possessed a large commerce, but the commercial 
men were foreigners.’ No true commercial class ever did, or ever 
could flourish in Spain, in consequence of the commercial system she 

1 J.S. Mill, “ Representative Government,” 49. 


* For the origin of this title, see Motley’s “‘ Dutch Republic,” I., 209. 
3 Montesquieu, “ Esprit de Lois,” liv. XIX., c. x. 
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to chose to pursue. This system was the ‘“ mercantile system,” founded 
ig upon the false doctrine that all wealth consists of the precious metals. 

I cannot enter here into questions of political economy : suffice it to say 
e, that the “mercantile system” glutted Spain with gold and silver, 
st led to countless vexations and injurious laws and finally produced, as 


it must always produce, financial failure and ruin.’ She not only 
hampered her trade, and injured her colonies by injudicious legislation, 
: she burdened herself with a debt which begun to make itself felt in 
of : the 16th century. Furthermore, in ignorance of the fact that slave 
r : labour is inferior to free labour, lst, because it is reluctantly given, 
d 4 2nd, because it is unskilful, and 3rd, because it is wanting in versa- 
d ] tility,* she re-organized on a gigantic scale the institution of slavery. 
e 

B 

C 





By the defeat of the Armada, she lost that naval supremacy which 
after the passage of the Cape by Gama, and the discovery of America 
by Columbus, meant commercial supremacy, and she saw trade drift, 
beyond recal, into the hands of the English and the Dutch. Finally, 
she committed commercial suicide, by two acts which only find a 


f 5 parallel in the expulsion of the Huguenots from France; she expelled 

f i the Moors, and she expelled the Jews. In the latter she lost her 
P ep 

f q greatest financiers, and almost all her most enterprising merchants ; 

4 in the former she lost her best agriculturalists. ‘“‘ Vast plains were 


“ left uninhabited, except by banditti, and some of the most impor- 
tant trades were paralysed for ever.’” 

Spain’s moral and religious failure was even more flagrant than her 
commercial failure. She was the slave of a withering superstition. 
: On the breaking up of the Roman Empire, 8; vin fell a prey to the 
; a Visigoths, who were Arians; and during a century and a half she was 

the rallying point of that famous heresy. At the end of the fifth 
century, the Franks were converted to the opposite and orthodox 
Christian creed, and for nearly a century there was war between 
France and Spain, during which the Visigothic Empire was seriously 
endangered, and on more than one occasion was on the point of dissolu- 
tion. The war for national independence was also a war for religious 
independence, and the power of the clergy rose to a great height. In 
711 the Moors landed, and from that year until the fall of Granada in 
1492, the country was again distracted by a long series of wars as 
well for religious as for national independence. The cause of the 
priest thus became inextricably entangled with the cause of the king; 
politics and religion were united in the closest union; the superstition 
of the people was finally confirmed; and the supremacy of the clergy 
was definitely established. Let us trace the consequences of the 
triumph of the Church. 

In those troubled times, the only refuge for gentle, thoughtful 
persons of both sexes, whose nature inclined them to meditation, 
literature, or art, was the Church. The result was, that the services of 


1 “Wealth of Nations,” passim; Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism,” IT., 328. 
2 “ Wealth of Nations,” II., 529, Roger’s edition. 

3 Faweett’s “ Political Economy.” 

Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism,” II., 325, 
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a large’ and valuable portion of the community were lost to the 
country, their lives being frittered away in the lazy gloom of the 
convent, in performing idle and absurd rites and ceremonies or in 
studying the lying legends of the Saints. Not only were they useless 
to the country while they lived: by the unnatural and wicked 
institutions of celibacy they were prevented from handing down their 
mental and moral gifts to posterity. Thus, as Mr. Galton well says, 
the Church “ brutalised” Spain. “She acted as if she aimed at 
“selecting the rudest portion of the community to be, alone, the 
“* parents of future generations. She practised the arts which breeders 
‘** would use, who aimed at producing ferocious, currish and stupid 
“ natures ;”* and she succeeded only too well in so doing. 

But this is not all. “The Church, having first captured all the 
“* gentler natures and condemned them to celibacy, made another sweep 
“of her huge net . . . to catch those who were the most truth- 
“ seeking, fearless, and intelligent in their modes of thought.’* She 
brutalised society by stamping out the gentle, retiring and re- 
flective; she demoralised it by exterminating the bold, sincere, and 
free. The worst enormities of the worst emperors of Rome fade 
into insignificance when compared with the terrific persecutions, the 
hellish cruelties of the instrument by which the latter task was 
accomplished—the Inquisition which was established in Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The army was from the first subject to its 
operations. In 1571, Sixtus V, at the request of Phillip II., appointed 
a special inquisitor to preside over the navy.* Its orthodoxy was 
speedily restored. I do not dare sound the dreadful depths of the 
sea of innocent blood shed by the Inquisition. It is enough to say 
that Spain was drained of her boldest and freest intellects at the rate 
of 1,000 annually for three long centuries.5 No country could stand 
such a system. The good and the intelligent were cut off in their 
generation; and it was reserved to the servile, the dull and the con- 
temptible to continue the race of Spaniards. Little wonder that the 
Spaniard of to-day is gloomy, unintelligent and superstitious. When 
we look back with a shudder at these times, we wonder, not that Spain 
fell, but that she stood so long. Four times, Spain put forth all her 
energies in the cause of the Church; and on each occasion she received 
a wound which has never healed. I have already spoken of three 
of these acts: the expulsion of the Jews, the expulsion of the Moors 
and the despatch of the Armada. It remains to mention the fourth. 
On this occasion, Spain surpassed herself: she committed an act 


1 In 1626 there were 9,000 monasteries in Spain, besides nunneries. In 1623 the 
Franciscans and Dominicans alone numbered 32,000. Before the death of Philip III., 
the priests of the Cathedral of Seville amounted to 100; there were 14,000 
chaplains in the diocese of Seville, and 18,000 in that of Calahorra.—Dunham’s 
“ History of Spain,” V., 274. 

2 « Hereditary Genius,” 357. 3 Tbid., 358. 

4 Lecky’s “ History of Rationalism,” IT., 113. 

5 Darwin, “Descent of Man,’ I., 179. 

6 The act of which I speak was not the fourth chronologically ; it was, in fact, 
the second. It happens to be the fourth in the order in which it best suits me to 
mention it. ; 
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unparalleled in the history of man. On the 16th February, 1568, the 
Spanish Inquisition, not in the moment of haste, not in the hurry of 
war, but in the quiet seclusion of its council-chamber, condemned all the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands to deuth as heretics. A few persons, 
specially named, were excepted. ‘Ten days later, Philip II., to his 
eternal infamy, confirmed the decree, and ordered it to be carried out 
instantly, without regard to age, sex or condition. As Mr. Motley 
says, this was the most sublime sentence of death that has ever been 
pronounced since the creation of the world.’ It was sublime in its 
horror; sublime in its brevity: three millions of people, men, women 
and children, were sentenced to death in three lines. It proved to be, 
not the death-warrant of the Netherlands, but the death-warrant of 
Spain. 

It is time to speak of Holland. The three millions of people who 
inhabited it, were the most industrious, the most properous and 
perhaps the most intelligent under the sun. Occupying a soil which 
had been reclaimed with infinite pains and toil from the ocean— 
treading in fact upon the bottom of the sea—their life was passed in a 
perpetual struggle with the elements. This generated among them a 
bold and fearless spirit, which showed itself in their voyages, and in 
their commerce; in speculation in religion and in war. 

So generally was education spread among the humbler classes in 
Holland, that it was rare to find a man who was not acquainted with 
the rudiments of grammar; and there was scarcely a peasant who 
could not read and write;—this, too, at a time when to read and 
write, were accomplishments not always possessed in other countries 
by persons the higher classes.*, They were supreme in the mechanical 
arts, and possessed that talent for invention which is the characteristic 
of those nations only accustomed from infancy to the unfettered exercise 
of their mental faculties. So far were the processes for simplifying 
labour carried, that, according to Guicciardini, who lived for forty 
years among them, children began to earn wages at five years old. * 
In the fine arts they were unrivalled. Their morals were pure; their 
industry untiring ; their prosperity unexampled; their love of liberty 
indomitable. It was owing, perhaps to the excess of this spirit of 
freedom that, like the Greeks during the Persian invasions, they suf- 
ered from a want of political concentration. The country was divided 
into seventeen provinces, which were practically autonomous, and 
in which different languages were spoken, French in some, a dialect 
of German in others. Thus, like the Greek cities, there always ex- 
isted a rivalry, and there was frequently war between the different 
provinces. 

The Revolt of the Netherlands lasted from 1568 until 1609, and 
every page of its history teaches us emphatically the lesson that 
superiority in the purely military advantages only is no guarantee 
for success. It is true that William the Silent, who belonged to 
the very highest type of humanity, and who was beyond all ques- 
tion the profoundest politician of his time, was a general of great 

1 “Dutch Republic,” IL., 137. 
Prescott, “ Philip II.,” I., 303. 3 Ibid., 299. 
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practical ability, and that his son Maurice belonged perhaps to the 
first rank of generals; but they were opposed by the greater generals 
of the day, by Alva, Parma, Don John of Austria, Requesens and 
Spinola. Further, the Spanish infantry was certainly the finest in 
Europe, and was far superior to any troops ever commanded by 
William or his son. The Dutch, however, were as superior to the 
Spaniards in morale, intelligence, and commerce, as the Spaniards were 
superior to them in form of government, numbers and in the special 
military qualifications. The balance of advantages lay, therefore, 
with the Dutch; for although the advantages on either side were 
equal numerically, the Dutch possessed those moral and intellectural 
advantages which have ever rendered nations invincible. 

It would be easy were it necessary, to add to the foregoing historical 
examples; but I have given a sufficient number, I trust, to prove 
that the law of Natural Selection, and no other law, is the law of 
victory. 

1 have purposely drawn my illustrations from bygone ages, in order 
to avoid as far as possible those prejudices by which the mind is 
necessarily, although involuntarily and unconsciously, swayed, when 
dealing with recent events. 





Cuapter III. 
APPLICATION OF THE Law oF VICTORY. 
Td rédog od yv@owc, d\Aa wpaktc.—ARISTOTLE, Nic. Eth. 


Granting that the law of victory has been traced and verified in the 
foregoing pages, the reader may reasonably inquire whether it be 
capable of any useful, practical application. Will it enable us, for 
instance, at the beginning of a war to predict the eventual victory or 
defeat of any one of the combatants? I may say at once that the law 
is not capable of any such application. It is a sociological law, a law 
relating to the conduct of human beings; and the prediction of human 
actions is a task which far surpasses the compass of the human 
faculties. ‘‘ If all the resources ot science,” as Mr. J. S. Mill well says, 
“are not sufficient to enable us to calculate a priori with complete 
“ precision, the mutual action of three bodies gravitating towards one 
“ another, it may be judged with what prospect of success we should 
“‘ endeavour to calculate the result of the conflicting tendencies which 
“ are acting ina thousand different directions and promoting a thousand 
“ different changes at a given instant in a given society.” In the case 
of war, for instance, it would be extremely difficult before the event to 
make a trustworthy estimate of the relative value of the physique, 
organization, and system of tactics of the troops about to engage in 
the struggle; and it would be quite impossible to compare their morale 
and the ability of their generals. But even were we able to surmount 
these enormous difficulties, there remains a circumstance which forms 


1 “ Logic,” II., 499. 
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an effectual barrier to successful prediction. The instant a prediction 
is made public, the agents to whom it relates, become at once subject 
to a new motive, which must produce some disturbance in their 
conduct. As an instance of what I mean, take the case of the prophet 
Jonah, at Nineveh; giving the prophet the fullest recognition of his 
power of foreseeing things as they would actually happen. The city 
was going to be destroyed; Jonah announces this ; in consequence the 
people repent, and the city is not destroyed. If Jonah had foretold 
the repentance and consequent escape of the people, their repentance 
might never have taken place.’ 

There is no hope, then, of any sociological law, much less the law of 
victory, enabling us either to foresee accurately or to predict success- 
fully the future. 

But knowledge which is insufficient for prediction, may be most 
valuable for guidance. It is not necessary for success in war, no 
more than for success in daily life, that we should be able to foresee 
infallibly the result of what we do. The fact that we cannot predict 
the fortune of war teaches us the invaluable lesson, that to neglect 
any advantage may be an act of national suicide ; for that advantage, 
slight thongh it may seem, may prove in the event to be the straw 
that kicks the beam and determines victory. Such being the case, 
we have to ask ourselves, do we cultivate our physical, moral, 
and intellectual qualities so far as in us lies? We have to ask our- 
selves, to select a few purely military questions: do we sufficiently 
value and adequately reward military knowledge and tactical ability 
in our officers, and are we quite free from that contempt for mental, 
as contrasted with mere physical superiority with which Ulysses re- 
proached the Greeks :— 

“‘ They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But that of hand: the still and mental parts,— 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness call them on; and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemies’ weight,— 
Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity : 

They call this—bed-work, mappery, closet-war : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine ; 
Or those, that with the fineness of their souls 

By reason guide his execution.”? 

Do the opinions and statistics of able and independent medical men 
show that the men furnished by our system of recruiting are satis- 
factory physically ? Do the returns of courts-martial, and the large 
annual amount of desertion, prove that they are satisfactory morally ? 
Does the fact that we have to pay some £135,000 annually to teach 
them to read and write, prove that they are satisfactory intellectually. 
Have we carefully calculated the time required to discipline a man 

1 This question is admirably worked out in Venn’s “ Logic of Chance,” chap xviii, 
2nd edition. 
* Troilus and Cressida I., 3. 
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and convert a civilian into a soldier, and has not the one year’s 
training, proposed in the Prize Essay on Recruiting, 1874, been 
considered by the great majority of critics to be too short for that 
purpose ? Admitting, however, a year to be the minimum time necessary 
for this purpose, is a month’s annual training sufficient to confer any 
military value upon the Militia, except as a feeder to the line? Are the 
four days’ annual training of the Yeomanry,’ and the eight hours’ 
annual training of the Volunteers,’ sufficient to confer upon them any 
military value whatever? Finally, bearing in mind that the whole 
method of warfare has been changed of late years, and that the 
struggle has been transferred from standing armies to armed popula- 
tions, are our regular army and reserves strong enough numerically 
to enable us to take part in any European war into which we may be 
unwillingly dragged, without the certainty of being crushed at the 
outset by sheer brute force ? 

If we can answer these questions satisfactorily, happy is our state ! 
We have indeed good reason to be thankful, but let us not lay the 
flattering unction to our souls, that we can rest. ‘It is with nations 
“as with nature, which, in the happy words of Goethe, knows no 
‘‘ pause in unceasing movement, development production and has 
“attached a curse to standing still.”* ‘Imperishable change,” is 
the condition of our existence, and let us not delude ourselves with the 
vain hope that we can, by any means, escape from the inexorable laws 
of nature. We are no favoured nation, no chosen people, for nature 
is no favourer of nations or of persons. As Lucretius says in the lines 
I have prefixed to this Essay :—‘“‘Some nations bloom and flourish, 
*‘ others wither and decay, and in a few revolutions of the sun, the 
‘“* generations of man change, and, like runners in the torch-race, hand 
** one to another the lamp of life.” Persia, the conqueror of the East 
fell; Greece, the conqueror of Persia, fell; Rome, the conqueror of the 
world, fell; the Turk, the scourge of Europe, fell; Spain, the 
conqueror of the Moor, fell; and France, the conqueror of half Europe. 
fell. Willing or unwilling, we are runners in the same race, and the 
race is to the swift. If we falter, if we pause, we shall fail,and if we 
fail, it will be vain to ask :— 

Qui prior es, cur me in decursu lampada poscas? 4 

Whatever be the cost of this glorious liberty, we must be content 
to pay it to heaven.’ Let us then be up and doing, for it is not 
yet too late. If we will only consent to march with the times and to 
adapt ourselves and our institutions to the ever changing conditions 
of human existence, another ray of glory may sparkle upon the British 
bayonets and the triumphs of the future may rival the triumphs of the 
past. 

1 The Yeomanry are called out for eight days’ annual training. One day is spent 
in joining head quarters, a second in returning home, a third in inspection, and a 


fourth is a Sunday. Four days therefore remain for training. 

2 A Volunteer is styled an “efficient,” who has attended annually eight drills of 
one hour each. 

3 Von Humboldt. 

4 Perseus, VI, 61. 

5 Montesquieu. 








